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CHAPTER   I 

ENTEE  DAVID   PORTEE 

THE  bell  on  the  table  at  Mrs.  Brandon's 
elbow  tinkled,  and  with  an  exclamation  of 
annoyance  she  took  up  the  telephone. 

"Hello  —  yes,  this  is  Mrs.  Brandon.  Oh,  is 
that  you,  Mathilda?  All  right  —  how  are  you? 
No,  I  'm  dining  at  the  Graysons' —  are  you,  too? 
Well,  you  and  Barker  are  coming  on  to  the 
opera  with  us  afterwards,  aren't  you?  Barker 
is  sick?  Really?  Oh,  bother!  No,  Phil  isn't 
going  —  Carroll  —  uh-huh.  Can't  you  pick  up 
a  man  between  now  and  seven  to-night?  Do  try. 
Bring  any  one  you  can  get,  but  don't  fail  me, 
if  you  have  to  come  alone.  We  can  get  Phil 
or  Mudge,  if  worse  comes  to  worst.     Au  revoir. 

"Now,  Celeste,  go  on  with  the  hair.  It  is  too 
stupid  to  be  so  interrupted." 

Celeste  began  to  work  again  upon  the  shining 
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black  coils  of  Mrs.  Brandon's  famous  hair,  while 
the  lady  in  question  retired  into  her  thoughts. 
Ten  minutes  elapsed,  and  the  bell  rang  again. 
Mrs.  Brandon  fairly  shook  the  standard  as  she 
seized  it,  and  her  impatience  was  quite  evident 
in  her  tone  of  voice. 

"Hello,  yes,  this  is  Mrs.  Brandon.  Hello, 
Carroll.  No,  I  'm  not,  but  I  've  been  interrupted 
at  least  six  times  since  I  began  to  dress,  and  I 
shall  never  be  ready  for  that  dinner,  if  people 
don't  let  me  alone.  I  told  you  Phil  was  n't  go- 
ing. No.  Well,  you  may  pick  me  up  at  eight, 
if  you  like.  Seven-thirty,  then.  Please  hang 
up  and  let  me  finish  dressing. 

"We  won't  answer  it,  if  it  rings  again. 
Celeste,"  Mrs.  Brandon  said,  and  the  maid  smiled 
and  went  to  work. 

The  toilet  was  almost  completed  before  the  bell 
buzzed  again. 

"Never  mind,  just  let  it  ring." 

They  went  on  with  the  dressing,  and  presently 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  Celeste  opened 
it  to  a  man  servant. 
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"Madam,  Mr.  Brandon  is  on  the  wire  and 
wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

"Oh,  very  well.  Bates." 

Once  again  she  possessed  herself  of  the  slim 
steel  bar,  and  spoke  into  the  receiver, 

"Yes  —  hello,  Phil.  Where  are  you,  at  the 
club?  No,  I  *m  going  to  the  Gray  sons'.  You 
regretted,  didn't  you?  I  see.  Stag?  Uh- 
huh.  Oh,  no,  Carroll  will  take  me  over  in  his 
machine.  We  're  going  on  to  the  opera  later. 
Better  join  us,  if  you  're  in  condition.  Mathilda, 
and  Barker,  and  Carroll,  and  I.  Mudge  is  din- 
ing with  you  ?  Yes.  All  right  —  much  obliged. 
Hope  you  do,  too. 

"Now  that  settles  it.  Celeste.  Go  and  tell 
Bates  that  my  'phone  is  not  to  be  rung  again." 

^'Oui,  Madame/"  said  the  girl,  and  went  out. 

Mrs.  Brandon  surveyed  herself  in  the  mirror, 
and  allowed  herself  a  certain  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion at  the  reflection.  Nanette  Brandon  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  beautiful  woman,  and  yet  she 
was  at  all  times  a  most  effective  one.  Tall,  slen- 
der, and  stately,   a  small  aristocratic  head   set 
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finely  on  her  shoulders,  crowned  with  really 
superb  black  hair.  Her  face  was  oval,  and  dead 
white  in  color,  sharply  marked  with  its  black  line 
of  brow  and  lashes.  Her  eyes  were  pale  green- 
gray,  almost  colorless,  and  gave  a  certain  bizarre 
quality  to  an  otherwise  consistent  type  of  face. 

Mrs.  Brandon's  chief  asset  in  the  eyes  of  her 
world,  however,  lay  in  her  genius  for  clothes. 
She  saw  her  own  possibilities  clearly,  and  she 
made  the  best  of  everything  she  had,  every  time 
she  dressed  herself.  To-night  she  wore  a  gown 
of  peacock  green  satin  cloth,  that  clung  and  had 
deep  shadows.  It  was  embroidered  in  peacock 
feathers,  and  she  carried  a  fan  of  peacock  plumes. 
The  impression  she  gave  was  the  one  she  always 
sought  for,  distinct  individuality. 

When  Celeste  returned,  she  inspected  her  mis- 
tress shrewdly. 

"C'est  perfection,  Madame!" 

"Good!  I  think  she  did  well  with  it,  and  the 
color  is  wonderful.  Take  my  cloak  to  the  recep- 
tion room,  Celeste,  and  you  need  not  wait  up  to- 
night." 
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''Tres  hien,  Madame,    Merci." 

*'What  a  goose  I  am,"  smiled  Nanette  to  her- 
self. "That  clever  French  puppet  of  mme 
knows  perfectly  well  I  am  sending  the  cloak 
down  in  advance  because  I  want  to  try  the  effect 
of  this  gown  on  Carroll.  I  'm  afraid  I  am  trying 
a  good  many  effects  on  Carroll  lately.  Oh,  well, 
men  were  made  to  be  useful,  and  Phil  thinks  I 
look  'bully*  whenever  he  thinks  to  look  at  me." 

So  it  was  with  apparent  total  unconsciousness 
that  Mrs.  Brandon  slowly  descended  the  stairs, 
knowing  herself  to  be  entirely  in  Carroll  Nor- 
ton's view,  as  he  waited  for  her  in  the  reception 
room.  He  waited  her  coming  almost  breath- 
lessly, nor  did  he  move  until  she  stood  smiling  be- 
fore him. 

"It  is  wonderful,"  he  said.  "You  are  just  hke 
the  stately  bird  which  supplied  the  fan.  You 
ought  to  be  painted  so." 

"Carroll,  you  are  such  a  satisfaction.  You 
have  the  *seeing  eye*  and  that,  in  a  man,  means 
more  to  a  woman  than  —  than  most  other 
things." 
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"I  have  the  'seeing  eye'  for  you,  Nanette,"  he 
answered. 

*'You  have  also  the  serpent's  tongue,"  she 
laughed. 

"Stop  laughing  at  what  you  think  I  am, 
Nanette,  and  you  '11  be  surprised  to  find  what  I 
really  am,"  he  retorted. 

''Sounds  Hke  a  riddle." 

"Maybe  it  is." 

"Well,  come  on,  the  Graysons'  dinner  won't 
wait  while  I  try  to  guess  it."  She  led  the  way 
out  gayly,  and  the  man  followed. 

The  Graysons*  dinner  was  like  all  the  other 
dinners  of  the  set  in  which  Mrs.  Philip  Brandon 
moved,  and  had  her  being.  The  service  was  per- 
fect, the  women  wonderfully  dressed,  and  clever 
of  wit  and  tongue;  the  men,  bored,  stupid,  or 
cynical,  for  the  most  part.  The  social  amenities 
constituted  their  only  concession  to  their  wives  — 
on  this  one  plane  husbands  and  wives  met,  but  the 
Graysons'  dinner  was  proof  that,  even  here,  the 
majority  of  husbands  shirked,  for  unmarried 
men  predominated. 
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Mrs.  Brandon  sat  between  Carroll  Norton  and 
a  disgruntled  man  named  Bland,  who  complained 
bitterly  that  his  wife  had  dragged  him  here,  be- 
cause something  had  happened  to  her  chosen 
escort,  and  this  was  his  poker  night  at  the  club! 
Nan  bore  it  all  smilingly.  She  knew  exactly 
what  both  of  her  neighbors  would  say  on  any  topic 
that  might  be  introduced.  She  spent  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  nights  a  year  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, and  yet  she  still  found  her  world  amusing. 
She  had  the  zest  of  life  still  in  her. 

It  was  easy  for  her  to  be  happy.  Why  not? 
She  had  just  what  she  wanted,  beauty,  money, 
position,  a  satisfactory  husband,  who  appeared 
when  she  wanted  him,  disappeared  when  she  did 
not  —  gave  her  a  free  rein,  and  did  not  interfere, 
yet  protected  her  constantly  and  unobtrusively. 
These  were  the  only  conditions  of  life  that  existed 
for  her,  things  of  material  shape  and  form.  The 
things  of  the  spirit,  the  dim  reaches  of  the  soul, 
such  vague  and  troublesome  mysteries  she  left  to 
religious  old  ladies  and  "queer  folk." 

"Ranny  Bland,  do  stop  sobbing  about  your 
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poker  party.  It  certainly  was  a  mean  trick  of 
Patsy  to  drag  you  here,  and  hand  you  over  to 
me!"  protested  Nan. 

"After  that  knock-out  blow,  I  '11  sob  to  the 
woman  on  my  other  side,"  said  Bland. 

"Who  is  next  Mathilda,  Nan?"  asked  Norton. 

"That  Death-at-the-f  east-looking  person? 
Never  saw  him  before,"  she  answered.  Norton 
went  on  with  his  running  fire  of  breezy,  amusing 
small  talk,  but  Nan  scarcely  listened  to  him,  for 
her  attention  kept  wandering  to  the  strange  man 
beyond  Mathilda  Mudge.  Whenever  she  looked 
in  his  direction,  she  met  his  glance,  full,  direct, 
unblinking. 

"Who's  the  man  next  Mathilda?"  she  asked 
Bland. 

"Don't  know.  Queer-looking  guy,  isn't  he? 
Looks  like  an  actor." 

"He  's  not  an  actor." 

"Oh,  you  know  him?" 

"No,  but  he  's  not  an  actor.  He 's  entirely 
unself -conscious." 
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Just  before  the  women  left  the  dining  room, 
Norton  whispered  to  Nanette, 

"Let 's  get  away  as  soon  as  the  men  come  up; 
it 's  slow." 

"All  right  —  I  '11  tell  Mathilda,  and  we  '11  go 
on." 

"Who  's  with  her?" 

"I  don't  know;  Barker  's  sick." 

In  the  drawing  room  the  shriek  of  feminine 
conversation  rose  high.  Nanette  joined  Mrs. 
Mudge  at  once. 

"Carroll  and  I  are  going  on  as  soon  as  the  men 
come  in;  will  you  follow  when  you  get  ready? 
Who  's  with  you?" 

"A  wonderful  something  I  've  caught.  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  harnessed  a  flash  of  lightning  and 
brought  it  to  a  party." 

"Oh,  that  queer  man  who  sat  next  to  you?" 

"The  same.  I  've  had  more  shocks  during 
dinner  than  you  get  in  an  electric  bath." 

"You  had  better  luck  than  I  did.    Who  is  he?" 
Some  women  joined  them  and  put  an  end  to 
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their  tete-a-tete,  and  shortly  afterward  the  men 
came  in,  and  Nanette  and  Carroll  left. 

"Did  you  find  out  who  the  man  was  with 
Mathilda?"  she  asked  him  when  they  were  seated 
in  the  motor  cab. 

"No;  why  on  earth  are  you  so  interested  in 
him?" 

"He  's  different." 

"I  should  hope  so.  I  heard  him  say  this  was 
the  first  formal  dinner  he  had  attended  in  ten 
years." 

"He  's  coming  on  with  Mathilda." 

"Lord,  that 's  jolly.  Where  'd  she  pick  him 
up?" 

"I  didn't  ask  her." 

The  opera  was  "Die  Walkiire,"  a  star  produc- 
tion, so  the  house  was  full.  Mrs.  Brandon  and 
Carroll  slipped  into  the  box  quietly  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  act,  and  shortly  afterward  Mathilda 
and  her  mysterious  stranger  came  in.  Mrs. 
Mudge  whispered  a  name,  which  Nanette  did 
not  hear,  and  the  man  sat  down  beside  her,  with 
a  grave  bow. 
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Twice  she  looked  at  him,  and  found  his  glance 
slowly  travelling  over  the  house.  He  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  music.  When  the  curtain  fell,  she 
turned  to  him  and  spoke: 

"You  do  not  care  for  opera?" 

"No." 

"Why  not,  I  wonder?" 

"Opera  seems  to  me  an  absurdity;  the  music 
hinders  the  action,  and  the  action  the  music." 

"You  prefer  your  music  and  your  drama 
divorced?" 

"Neither  of  them  interest  me  especially." 

Nanette  looked  at  him  sharply,  but  there  was 
no  trace  of  a  pose. 

"What  does  interest  you  especially?"  she  asked 
him. 

"Life,  in  some  of  its  phases,  and  disease." 

"Who  are  you?"  she  said. 

"A  student ;  a  day  laborer  in  the  laboratory  of 
science,"  he  smiled. 

"And  your  name?" 

"Entirely  unessential  —  it  happens  to  be 
David  Porter.  " 
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"Thanks.     I  did  not  understand  it." 

"And  yours  is  — ?" 

"Mrs.  Philip  Brandon.  Did  n't  Mrs.  Mudge 
teU  you?" 

"Possibly;  it  did  not  impress  me  at  the  time. 
What  is  your  given  name?" 

"Nanette.     Why?" 

"It  is  a  habit  of  mine  to  ask  given  names." 

The  curtain  went  up,  to  Nanette's  regret. 
Once,  when  Siegelinde  sang  the  song  of  the 
Valkyrie,  she  turned  to  him  and  whispered: 

"Isn't  that  thrilling?" 

"Don't  talk,"  he  said  curtly. 

For  some  reason  it  annoyed  her  so  she  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  punishing  him,  but  she 
turned  her  back  and  completely  ignored  him  un- 
til the  last  curtain  fell.  He  made  no  apology 
for  his  rudeness,  and  even  seemed  unconscious  of 
her  displeasure. 

"Shall  we  go  and  get  a  bite  to  eat?"  asked 
Carroll,  as  thej'^  made  their  way  out. 

"Let 's ;  I  did  n't  get  a  bite  at  the  Graysons'," 
said  Mrs.  Mudge. 
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"Why  not?"  asked  Nanette. 

"I  was  so  absorbed  in  listening  to  Dr.  Porter, 
^  that  I  forgot  my  plate  until  the  man  snatched  it 
\  away." 

i  "Feast  of  Tantalus,"  laughed  Norton. 
^  "So  you  're  a  doctor,"  said  Nan,  turning  to  her 
other  guest.  He  bowed  his  head  gravely,  and 
fell  in  step  with  her  behind  the  others.  "How 
did  you  happen  to  come  to  the  Graysons'  din- 
ner?" 

"Mrs.  Mudge  captured  me,  and  brought  me 
dangling  at  her  chariot  wheels.  I  have  no  social 
weapons  to  use  against  women." 

"You  did  not  want  to  come?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"We  did  not  interest  you?" 

"After  all,  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of 
animals  at  feeding  times  are  more  or  less  the 
same." 

"Oh!"  said  Nan. 

"I  disgust  you?" 

"Yes." 

The  crush  of  motors  and  carriages  delayed 
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them  in  the  foyer,  and  he  stood  before  her  and 
looked  at  her  in  silence. 

"Why  do  you  look  at  me  in  that  way?  Are 
you  classifying  me?" 

*'Was  I  looking  at  you?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course  I  am  glad  I  interest  you  — " 

"You  do  not  —  especially." 

"You  are  very  rude." 

"No,  only  frank  and  direct.  Rudeness  im- 
plies intentional  discourtesy." 

"So  I  do  not  interest  you  even  as  a  type?" 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  type." 

"As  an  individual  I  should  never  hope  to  catch 
your  attention  — " 

"You  might,  under  certain  circumstances." 

"Really?  You  think  my  personality  would 
repay  — " 

"Pardon  me,  you  have  no  personality." 

"I  have  no  personality?"  she  demanded. 

"No;  you  have  beauty,  but  no  personaHty. 
You  are  like  all  those  others  — "  with  a  gesture 
including  the  crowd  about  them — "all  off  the 
same  pattern.     Personality  means  the  working 
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out,  the  flowering  of  that  one  thing  in  you  that 
makes  you  different  from  all  the  rest." 

"Carroll,"  said  Mrs.  Brandon  abruptly,  "if  you 
will  excuse  me,  you  and  Mathilda,  I  shall  take 
your  brougham  and  go  home.  I  find  I  am  too 
tired  to  join  you  after  all." 

They  protested,  but  Nanette  had  her  way. 
She  scarcely  included  Dr.  Porter  in  her  good- 
night, and  when  she  got  into  the  carriage,  she 
found  she  was  trembling  with  rage. 
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CONCERNING   THE   BRANDONS 

THE  next  day,  Sunday,  was  wet,  gray,  and 
depressing.  Mrs.  Brandon  made  her  first 
appearance  about  one  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Brandon 
strolled  into  the  breakfast  room  a  half  hour  later. 

"Lunching  here,  Phil?" 

"Yes.     Any  one  coming?" 

"No,  thanks  be." 

"What 's  the  matter?  You  got  the  jim-jams, 
too?" 

"It 's  the  day,  and  this  awful  Sabbath  calm. 
It  gets  on  my  nerves." 

Brandon  smiled  and  sat  down  opposite  her, 
and  Bates  began  to  serv^e  the  luncheon. 

"We  're  all  out  of  step,"  Brandon  said.  "Now 
the  old-fashioned  Sunday  gave  you  some  excuse 
to  be  miserable.  Ten-thirty,  church  —  huge 
dinner  at  one  —  wheel  the  baby  in  the  park,  and 
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long  nap  in  the  afternoon  —  cold  meat  and  po- 
tato salad  at  six  —  church  at  seven  —  bed  at  ten 
—  indigestion  and  insomnia  getting  in  their 
work." 

"Ugh!  don't;  it 's  too  deadly." 

"Some  reason  for  kicking  at  a  programme  like 
that,  but  we  've  turned  the  day  into  sort  of  a 
bogus  holiday,  and  we  're  so  bored,  we  have  to 
fall  back  and  blame  the  weather." 

"You  seem  cheerful  enough." 

"I  am.     I  admit  it  shamelessly." 

"Did  you  have  a  good  party  last  night?"  she 
inquired,  just  to  make  talk. 

"Fairish.  Mudge  drank  too  much,  and 
harangued  about  Barker,  like  a  fool.  I  took 
him  home." 

"How  disgusting!" 

"Mudge  has  his  side  to  it,  too,  you  know." 

"He  's  a  little  bounder,  and  you  know  it." 

"Of  course  I  do,  but  he  's  fond  of  Mathilda, 
and  he  's  as  good  as  she  is." 

"Why,  Phil  Brandon,  Mathilda  Mudge  came 
from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  New  York." 
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"Exactly,  and  she  strikes  me  as  a  fit  descend- 
ant of  a  dissolute  grandfather,  a  drunken  father, 
and  a  —  well,  we  will  omit  her  mother,  since  she  's 
dead." 

"Of  course,  I  know  you  don't  like  Mathilda  — " 

"I  do  not  feel  any  special  partiality  for  the 
lady!" 

"She's  one  of  the  cleverest  women  in  town." 

"Monkeys  are  clever!" 

"She  's  tied  to  that  horrid  little  — " 

"Look  here.  Nan,  I  've  heard  you  knock  Mudge 
for  years,  without  any  objection,  but  he  has  a 
point  or  two  in  his  favor,  you  know.  Mathilda 
married  him  for  his  money;  she  made  no  secret 
of  that  fact,  in  spite  of  the  best  blue  blood  of 
New  York." 

"I  think  she  treats  him  well,  considering — " 

"She  treats  him  like  a  worm,  and  the  poor  little 
devil  stands  it  because  he  's  fond  of  her,  and  ad- 
mires her,  and  he  tries  his  best  to  cover  up  her 
escapades.     If  she  were  my  wife,  I  'd  beat  her." 

"All  men  can  manage  other  men's  wives." 

"But  never  their  own?" 
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"Never  their  own." 

Brandon  got  up  from  the  table,  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  at  the  rain-washed  streets. 

"I  don't  care  much  for  the  idea  of  'manage' 
between  partners,"  he  said. 

"Most  women  have  to  manage  to  get  what  they 
want  from  men." 

"You  mean  to  get  admiration  and  money  from 
them?" 

"Philip,  that 's  common." 

"Maybe,  but  isn't  it  the  truth?  Isn't  that 
what  the  women  of  our  crowd  want  —  admiration 
from  all  men,  and  money  from  their  husbands?" 

"Well,  what  do  the  men  want  from  the 
women?"  she  challenged  him. 

"What  some  of  them  want,  they  don't  get,"  he 
answered,  turning  back  to  the  window. 

"Men  take  what  they  want,"  she  retorted. 

"It  is  n't  what  they  can  take  —  it  is  what 
women  can  give  that  counts." 

"You  mean?" 

"The  average  decent  man  wants  a  home,  not 
a  hotel,  where  he  can  live  with  the  woman  he 
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loves.  He  wants  peace,  and  he  wants  children. 
How  many  men  do  we  know  who  ever  approxi- 
mate that  happiness?" 

Nanette  rose,  her  face  scarlet. 

"Philip,  if  you  mean  — " 

"I  don't  mean  anything  personal.  I  only  say 
we  all  dream  dreams,  that  is  why  we  go  on  living. 
The  Sabbath  calm  has  struck  in,  j^ou  see,"  he 
added  more  lightly. 

"It  seems  rather  middle  class,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes,  thoroughly.  Your  middle  class  really 
lives.  Its  men  and  women  plumb  the  pleasures, 
the  pain,  the  depths,  and  the  uplifts,  while  our 
class  is  playing  at  it  —  dilettanti,  poetasters!" 

"And  your  hero  thinks  that  we  —  that  our 
class  hves  in  paradise." 

"Yes  —  poor  fool.  I  said  we  all  di'eam 
dreams.'* 

"Sorry  you  were  not  with  me  last  night;  you 
would  have  met  another  morahzer  to  exchange 
views  with." 

"At  the  Graysons'?     Was  he  sober?" 
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"Perfectly." 

"How  did  he  get  in?" 

"Mathilda  Mudge  brought  him." 

Brandon  laughed.  "Wonderful,  Mathilda  and 
amoralizerl" 

"She  inflicted  him  upon  me  later,  at  the  opera." 

"You  did  not  care  for  him?" 

"He  was  a  boor;  a  mannerless  boor." 

"Who  was  he?" 

"Porter,  I  think  his  name  was,  David  Porter. 
He  's  a  doctor." 

"Dr.  David  Porter,  the  great  specialist?" 

"I  did  n't  ask  who  he  was." 

"He 's  the  biggest  man  in  his  profession. 
He  's  just  back  from  Europe,  where  he  has  been 
lionized  from  one  place  to  another.  They  say 
he  can  absolutely  make  over  eyes  for  people." 

"I  don't  care  what  he  can  do  —  he  's  a  bar- 
barian." 

"Good  Lord,  Nan,  who  are  you  or  who  am  I, 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  man  hke  that?  One  of 
him  is  worth  all  of  our  kind !" 
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"You  're  as  tiresome  as  he  was !" 

"Thanks,  that 's  as  near  greatness  as  I  '11  ever 
get.     I  'd  like  to  meet  that  man." 

"Well,  you  will  not  meet  him  here,  if  I  can 
help  it.  I  intend  to  tell  Mathilda  just  what  I 
think  of  him.  I  won't  endure  him."  She  got 
up  and  went  toward  the  door. 

"I  have  some  notes  to  write." 

"Anything  on?" 

"People  to  tea  later.     Will  you  stay?" 

"Do  you  want  me  to?" 

"Why,  of  course,  if  you  like." 

A  couple  of  hours  later  Mr.  Carroll  Norton 
was  announced,  and  Mrs.  Brandon  descended  to 
the  library  promptly. 

"Is  n't  this  day  awful?"  she  said,  as  she  gave 
him  her  hand. 

"It  has  been  up  to  this  moment." 

"For  goodness'  sake,  be  cheerful  and  amusing, 
or  I  shall  weep.  Phil  has  been  lecturing,  and 
I  feel  my  sins  all  black  and  scratchy  on  my 
soul." 

"Poor  little  lady,  put  on  your  things  and  come 
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for  a  run  through  the  park.  We  can  go  to  the 
Country  Club  for  tea." 

"Can't,  Mathilda  and  Barker  are  coming  here.'* 

"Bother!  ...  I  hear  Mudge  made  a 
scene  at  the  club  last  night.'* 

"Yes,  if  I  were  Mathilda,  I  'd  give  him  poison.** 

"She  gives  him  Barker  instead." 

"Why  is  it  that  men  always  go  for  poor 
Mathilda?" 

"Self-defence  —  look  what  poor  Mathilda  does 
to  us !  She  flays  us  alive,  boils  us  in  vitriol,  and 
demolishes  —  the  deposit." 

"No  such  thing.     She  's  a  very  loyal  friend.*' 

"To  herself,  yes." 

"If  you  are  going  to  fuss  with  me  about 
Mathilda,  you  can  just  go  home." 

"I  'm  not  going  to  fuss  with  you  —  I  *m  going 
to  make  love  to  you  — "  he  laughed. 

"Thus  forewarned,  I  am  forearmed,**  she  re- 
torted. 

He  leaned  over  her  chair.  "I  need  a  little  en- 
couragement to  be  my  most  charming,  Ninon, 
Nanette.** 
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"Mr.  and  Mrs.  JNIudge,  and  Mr.  Barker 
Watts,"  announced  Bates.  Nanette  rose  quickly 
and  went  toward  them. 

"Howdy,  Nan.  Hope  we  don't  Intrude.  It 
isn't  Philip,  is  it?  Hello,  Carroll,  couldn't  see 
who  it  was  in  this  dim  hght,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Mudge. 

"I  thought  you  saw  better  in  a  dim  light, 
Mathilda.  I  'm  always  clawing  my  way  through 
your  dark  rooms." 

"That 's  what  I  say,  Nanette,"  chimed  in 
Mudge.  "I  go  slipping  on  the  rugs  and  kicking 
the  furniture." 

"There  is  nothing  you  Americans  are  so  lack- 
ing in,  as  a  sense  of  fitness  in  Hghting  your  rooms. 
Now,  in  London  — " 

"There  seem  to  be  so  many  things  you  find 
us  deficient  in,  Mr.  Watts,"  murmured  Nan 
wickedly,  as  she  rang  the  bell  for  tea. 

"That  is  one  of  Barker's  charms  to  me;  he  is 
always  insulting  my  country  to  my  face.  He  's  a 
real  tonic  to  patriotism.  I  never  used  to  have 
a  bit,  but  I  've  developed  quite  a  respectable  f  eel- 
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ing  for  my  native  land  since  he  's  been  over 
here." 

"Don't  notice  that  it  makes  you  want  to  stay 
in  your  native  land,"  protested  Mr.  Mudge. 

"Anybody  can  tell  you  that  that  is  what  kills 
patriotism.    True  patriots  always  live  elsewhere." 

"It 's  queer  about  you  Americans  —  you  never 
want  to  stay  at  home.  Now,  a  Britisher  always 
prefers  England  to  any  place  on  the  globe." 

"But  he  does  n't  stay  there  —  worse  luck!"  said 
Norton. 

"No,  he  goes  about  to  prove  to  himself  how 
inferior  other  countries  and  nations  are,"  replied 
the  Englishman. 

Brandon  came  in,  greeted  his  guests,  and 
joined  Mudge. 

"How  are  you,  Mudge  —  all  right?" 

"Fairish  —  much  obliged  to  you  for  lugging 
me  home.     My  man  told  me." 

"Don't  mention  it.  I  heard  that  you  had 
Dr.  David  Porter  in  tow  last  night,  Mathilda. 
That  was  a  feather  in  your  cap,"  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Mudge. 
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"Was  n't  it?  I  knew  him  slightly  in  Berlin,  so 
when  I  met  him  on  the  street  the  other  day,  I 
just  fastened  right  on  to  him,  until  I  got  him  to 
promise  to  call.  He  fought  valiantly,  but  I 
hung  on." 

"I  bet  you  did,"  muttered  Mudge. 

"Dear  me,  on  the  street,  you  hung  on?"  said 
Watts. 

Mrs.  Mudge  stopped  in  the  midst  of  her  nar- 
rative and  roared. 

"Was  there  ever  anything  like  him?"  she  asked, 
and  they  all  joined  in  the  laugh. 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  Watts.  "Have  I  made 
another  joke?  Mrs.  Mudge  is  always  seeing 
droll  things  in  what  I  say,  when  I  've  no  idea  of 
being  funny!" 

When  the  laugh  subsided,  Mrs.  Mudge  went 
on:  "Last  night,  when  Barker  got  sick  and  dis- 
appointed me  about  the  Graysons,  I  called  up 
Dr.  Porter  and  hurled  myself  upon  his  chivalry." 

"I  'd  like  to  know  him,"  Brandon  said. 

"I  thought  him  an  awful  bounder,"  said  Car- 
roll. 
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"Ah,  you  thought  so,  did  you?"  There  was 
a  slight  slur  in  Brandon's  speech  that  cut. 

"He  was  just  like  Ingomar  at  a  party,  so  big 
and  so  helpless.  Brain  enough  to  defeat  the 
whole  world  in  an  open  fight,  and  not  wit  enough 
to  rout  little  me!"  laughed  Mathilda. 

"Has  any  man?"  said  Brandon,  offering  her 
tea. 

"How  you  do  hate  me,  Phil,  don't  you?  It 's 
the  one  thing  about  you  I  thoroughly  like." 

"Thanks." 

"What  did  you  think  of  my  Bull  of  Assur, 
Nanette?" 

"I  detested  him." 

"He  's  no  lady's  man,  I  grant.  He  's  strong 
food  for  real  men  and  thinking  women." 

"God  save  us  from  such!"  ejaculated  Carroll. 

"He  does  —  mostly  — "  remarked  Brandon, 
and  Mathilda  flashed  him  a  quick  appreciation. 

"A  conventional  woman  would  find  him  un- 
bearable, of  course." 

"And  do  you  consider  me  so  conventional?" 
asked  Nanette. 
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*'Yes,  rather  —  aren't  you?" 

"I  should  hope  so,"  said  Carroll,  quick  to  the 
rescue. 

"You  American  women  are  so  — " 

"What  do  you  call  conventional?"  interrupted 
Nanette. 

"Well,  being  on  the  safe  side,  wanting  what 
you  can  get,  being  satisfied  with  it  when  you  get 
it." 

"It 's  a  cinch  you  're  not  conventional  — "  put 
in  Mudge. 

"Dr.  David  Porter — "  began  Bates.  There 
was  a  moment  of  absolute  silence,  and  then 
Nanette  got  to  her  feet,  and  went  to  meet  him, 
as  he  plunged  into  the  room. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  said  mechanically,  her 
hand  out.     He  ignored  it  entirely. 

"There  's  been  an  accident  out  here  —  auto- 
mobile ran  down  a  woman.  I  'm  having  her 
carried  in  here,  until  the  ambulance  comes,"  he 
announced,  turned,  and  left  them  all  speech- 
less. 

Brandon  went  out  after  him,  followed  by 
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Mathilda,   but   Nanette   stood   still,   white   and 
angry. 

"How  extraordinary!"  gasped  the  English- 
man. 

"Nanette,  you  're  faint  — "  cried  Carroll,  as  he 
steadied  her  with  his  arm. 

"Am  I  never  to  be  rid  of  that  creature?  Does 
he  think  my  house  is  a  hospital,  or  a  hotel,  that 
he  makes  so  free  of  it?"  she  said  angrily. 

"  'Pon  me  word,  he  's  quite  too  much,  is  n't 
he?"  Watts  protested. 

Carroll  got  some  brandy  for  Nanette,  and  she 
sat  down  and  composed  herself. 

"Shall  I  go  and  see  about  it?"  Carroll  asked. 

"No.  Wake  Mudge  up ;  I  do  hate  to  see  him 
with  his  mouth  open." 

Carroll  touched  Mudge,  who  had  been  oblivious 
for  several  minutes.  He  sat  up  and  blinked  stu- 
pidly. 

"I  say,  has  Mathilda  gone?  I  like  her  nerve! 
Drag  me  out  and  then  ditch  me  — " 

"She  's  in  the  hall  —  she  '11  be  back  in  a  min- 
ute." 
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"Really,  it 's  extraordinary  how  you  Americans 
can  get  up  an  excitement.  Now  an  Englishman 
would  have — " 

Brandon  and  Mathilda  came  in,  leading  Dr. 
Porter. 

"I  believe  you  met  Dr.  Porter  last  night, 
Nan?"  Brandon  said. 

"Yes,  although  Dr.  Porter  seems  to  have 
forgotten." 

"Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Brandon.  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  my  unceremonious  entrance  into  your 
house.  I  did  not  look  at  you ;  I  was  thinking  of 
that  poor  creature  out  in  the  rain  — " 

"Is  she  out  there?"  indicating  the  hall. 

"No,  they  've  taken  her  to  the  hospital,  and  I 
must  follow  at  once." 

"Poor  old  peasant  thing — "  Mrs.  Mudge  said; 
"no  doubt  she  'd  be  better  off  dead." 

"I  should  hesitate  saying  that  about  any  living 
creature,  Mrs.  Mudge." 

"She  interests  you?"  Nanette  asked  him. 

"All  stricken  things  in  pain  interest  me." 
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"She  must  be  a  personality!"  Nan  said  child- 
ishly. 

"She  is  as  useful  a  member  of  society  as  the 
rest  of  us  —  she  tells  me  she  is  forty  years  old 
and  she  has  had  fourteen  children.  Thank  you 
for  your  prompt  aid,  Mr.  Brandon." 

He  shook  Brandon's  hand  warmly,  bowed  awk- 
wardly to  the  others,  and  the  door  closed  behind 
him. 
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THE   HOSPITAL 

A  WEEK  later  Dr.  Porter  hurried  into  the 
charity  ward  of  one  of  the  big  hospitals, 
on  his  daily  visit  to  Mrs.  Podka,  the  poor  Bo- 
hemian woman  he  had  rescued  in  front  of  the 
Brandons'  house.  He  had  undertaken  the  case 
himself,  although  it  took  a  good  deal  of  time  from 
his  busy  days. 

He  walked  quickly  but  quietly  down  the  long 
aisle  between  the  beds,  with  the  step  of  one  used 
to  sick  rooms.  He  nodded  now  and  then  to  the 
occupants  of  the  beds,  if  he  caught  their  atten- 
tion, and  to  the  doctors  and  nurses  in  attendance. 
When  he  came  to  the  bed  where  Mrs.  Podka  had 
been,  he  stared  at  the  strange  face  there.  He 
hailed  a  passing  nurse. 

"Where  is  my  patient?" 

"Oh,  Dr.  Porter,  did  n't  they  tell  you  down- 
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stairs?  She  was  moved  into  a  private  room  yes- 
terday." 

"Moved  her?     She  has  n't  a  cent." 

**Some  rich  woman  made  arrangements  to  pay 
her  expenses,  I  heard." 

"Humph!     What's  her  number?" 

"Four  twenty-two." 

He  went  out,  pondering  the  matter.  What 
rich  woman  could  have  interested  herself  in  poor 
Mrs.  Podka?  It  flashed  across  his  mind  all  at 
once  — Mrs.  Mudge,  of  course.  "I  wouldn't 
have  given  her  credit  for  it,"  was  his  mental  com- 
ment. 

He  found  his  patient  placid  and  unmoved  at 
her  unexpected  good  fortune.  Mrs.  Podka  had 
learned  to  take  what  life  offered  without  protest 
or  thanks.  If  the  gifts  of  the  gods  were  good, 
so  much  the  better;  hold  on  to  them  as  long  as 
possible  —  the  same  gods  would  snatch  them 
soon  enough.  She  spoke  only  a  few  words  of 
English,  so  conversation  between  them  was  hm- 
ited,  but  he  found  out  that  she  thought  her  new 
quarters  "nice."     Her  case  was  one  of  broken 
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bones,  and  of  no  serious  complications,  so  after 
a  quick,  deft  dressing,  some  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  woman,  and  some  directions  to  the 
nurse,  he  turned  to  go,  and  ran  into  Mrs.  Bran- 
don at  the  door. 

.  She  started  back,  red  to  the  tips  of  her  ears, 
and  only  because  she  blocked  his  way  did  he  notice 
her  at  all.  Then  something  familiar  in  the  face 
struck  him,  and  he  half  bowed,  as  he  started  to 
go  on. 

*'Have  you  forgotten  again?"  she  asked  him. 

"I  —  I  —  there  is  something  f amihar  — " 

"I  am  Mrs.  Brandon.     It  was  to  my  house  you 
brought  this  woman — " 

"Of  course ;  I  had  forgotten  you.     I  remember 
your  husband;  he  was  very  helpful." 

Nanette's  first  impulse  was  to  ignore  him,  but 
the  thing  she  did  was  childishly  transparent. 

"I  had  her  moved  up  here  out  of  that  horrible 
place  where  you  left  her." 

"Oh,  so  you  did  it  I    I  thought  it  was  Mrs. 
Mudge." 
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That  was  the  last  blow  to  poor  Nanette's 
wounded  sensibilities.  Instead  of  praise  for  her 
charity,  and  thanks,  he  credited  the  whole  affair 
to  Mathilda,  who  never  had  a  generous  impulse 
in  her  hfe.  If  only  she  could  pierce  the  man's 
armor! 

"The  poor  thing  were  better  dead  than  in  that 
charity  ward.  I  don't  see  how  you  could  leave 
any  human  in  there  —  especially  so  valuable  a 
citizen  1" 

"It 's  not  so  bad, —  clean,  decent,  the  staff  of 
doctors  very  efficient.  It  may  not  be  ideal,  but 
it 's  better  than  she  has  at  home.  Good-morn- 
mg. 

He  went  on  out,  and  Nanette  felt  herself  re- 
proved and  dismissed  Hke  a  child. 

"Dr.  Porter,  are  you  going  into  the  chil- 
dren's ward?"  the  nurse  called  after  him. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  and  disappeared. 

Nanette's  efforts  with  Mrs.  Podka  were  per- 
functory and  futile.  They  mutually  embarrassed 
each   other.     Mrs.    Podka   showed   no   especial 
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gratitude  to  her  benefactress,  and  Mrs.  Brandon 
was  forced  to  flatter  herself  for  her  charitable 
intentions. 

The  nurse,  whose  curiosity  was  keen,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  humans  deep,  thought  she  scented 
a  story. 

"It 's  grand  of  Dr.  Porter  to  fuss  with  this 
case  —  quite  out  of  his  line,"  she  remarked. 

"Yes,  is  n't  it?" 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  his  ward  here?" 

"No,"  Nanette  answered,  lifting  her  eyes  to 
the  nurse's  face. 

"He  's  got  some  rich  men  to  endow  a  ward, 
'Porter's  Pet,'  we  all  call  it,  for  children  with 
affected  eyes  —  cases  that  usually  end  in  asylums. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  ocular  surgery  in  this  coun- 
try, but  he  takes  these  cases  free,  mostly  poor 
folks'  kids,  and  he  works  at  'em  as  if  he  got  a 
million  dollars  for  every  eye  he  saves." 

"This  ward  is  here  in  this  hospital?" 

"Yes,  like  to  go  through?  I  '11  get  a  nurse  to 
relieve  me  and  take  you,  if  you  like.  My  patient 
is  asleep." 
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"But  does  he  like  to  have  people  come  in?" 

"Who, —  Porter?  Never  sees  'em;  lots  of  vis- 
itors go  through  every  day." 

"I  should  like  to  go,"  Nan  answered. 

The  nurse  went  to  call  her  friend,  and  imme- 
diately Mrs.  Brandon  regretted  her  consent. 
Hadn't  the  man  snubbed  and  patronized  her 
enough,  without  giving  him  another  opportunity  ? 
She  had  never  been  so  frankly  ignored  by  any- 
body in  her  life.  Suddenly  she  felt  Mrs.  Podka's 
unblinking  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  it  came  to  her 
that  even  this  poor  work-warped  creature  was  of 
more  interest  to  him  than  she  was;  the  much 
courted,  ever  admired  woman  that  she  was. 

The  nurse  came  down  the  hall  with  a  new  nurse 
to  take  her  place.  Nan  said  good-bye  to  Mrs. 
Podka,  and  followed  her  guide  down  the  carbolic- 
scented  halls,  reeking  with  iodoform,  past  open 
doors  where  white  faces  peered  out  at  her,  past 
other  doors  from  which  came  groans  or  sobs. 
Once  two  white-coated  attendants  pushed  a 
sheet-covered  figure  by  them,  on  the  way  to  the 
operating  room. 
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The  nurse  chatted  gayly  about  the  various  doc- 
tors, but  Nan  scarcely  heard  her.  The  horror  of 
this  great  building  was  upon  her,  filled  from 
cellar  to  top  with  suffering  human  things ;  where 
Birth  and  Death  shouldered  each  other  for  place ; 
where  every  dread  disease  that  civilization  had 
fastened  upon  mankind,  battened  on  its  prey. 

And  this  was  his  life;  this  was  the  field  where 
he  did  battle;  where  he,  and  his  army  of  volun- 
teers, fought  this  hydra-headed  enemy,  com- 
pounded of  all  the  evils  of  mind  and  body. 

"I  am  interested  in  life,  in  some  of  its  phases, 
and  disease,"  he  had  said  to  her. 

She  set  her  own  life  over  against  this  revelation 
she  had  had  of  his.  She  had  been  furious,  like  a 
spoiled  child,  because  her  beauty,  her  charm,  the 
little  wiles  that  captivated  men  of  the  world,  had 
failed  to  find  any  crack  in  the  armor  of  this  man's 
indifi*erence ;  this  man  who  walked  each  day 
among  the  wrecks  and  derelicts,  even  as  God 
might  walk,  bearing  healing,  comfort,  and  hope. 
She  laughed  shrilly,  and  the  nurse,  interrupted  in 
her  flow  of  talk,  turned  to  her  in  surprise. 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Nan  hastily. 

They  came  to  the  ward  they  were  to  visit,  and 
Nanette  caught  her  breath  sharply  as  she  fol- 
lowed the  nurse  in.  It  was  a  long,  bare,  gray 
room,  like  the  other  hospital  rooms,  with  beds 
ranged  along  the  walls  in  rows,  all  full.  Some 
few  children  were  dressed  and  sitting  on  the  floor, 
playing  with  blocks  or  rough  toys. 

Nanette's  eyes  flew  to  the  tall  figure  that  stood 
halfway  down  the  room,  at  the  foot  of  a  bed. 
She  saw  the  nurse  with  him  speak  smilingly  to  the 
patient,  a  boy  of  twelve. 

"Some  one  to  see  you,  Billy." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"Guess." 

"Aw  —  I  can't.  Is  it  Dr.  David  —  is  it?"  he 
cried. 

Dr.  Porter  moved  softly  to  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  sat  gently  on  the  edge,  leaning  toward  the 
boy.  Two  skinny  hands  flew  up  and  swept 
across  the  Doctor's  face,  as  swift  as  the  wind,  and 
then  the  boy  shouted: 

"It's  Dr.  David;  I  knew  it  was."  Then  she 
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heard  him  laugh  low  and  deep-throated;  a  laugh 
grown  sombre  for  lack  of  use. 

"Yes,  here  I  am,  Billy.     How  are  you  to-day?" 

"He  had  a  bad  night,"  the  nurse  said. 

Nan  stood  perfectly  spellbound,  and  watched 
him  work.  First  he  examined  the  eyes,  talking 
to  the  boy  all  the  while  of  some  story  of  adven- 
ture, which  he  wanted  him  to  read,  then  the  deft, 
gentle  hands  did  something  to  the  eyes  that 
brought  one  agonized  scream  from  the  boy,  and 
then  muffled  sobs  that  were  stifled  against  the 
Doctor's  breast,  where  the  boy  lay  in  his  arms. 

"You  '11  enjoy  that  story  about  the  old  heroes, 
Billy,"  the  big  voice  rumbled  on;  "the  best  part 
about  heroes  is,  that  they  did  n't  all  live  in  the 
past,  before  you  and  I  were  born.  They  keep 
right  on  being.  I  know  one  or  two  myself  — 
there  's  a  chap  named  Billy  who  comes  pretty 
close  to  being  one." 

"I  did  n't  mean  to  holler,"  the  boy  sobbed. 

"My  goodness,  man,  don't  you  suppose  the 
Black  Knight  'hollered'  when  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  jabbed  him  between  the  ribs?     That  was  n't 
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anything  to  what  I  did  to  you.  I  will  see  that 
you  get  that  story  this  afternoon,  Black  Knight, 
and  Nurse  Gray  will  read  it  to  you." 

"Thanks,  I  guess  I  '11  like  it  all  right.  When 
you  comin'  again.  Dr.  David?" 

"To-morrow,  anyhow;  maybe  to-night,"  he  an- 
swered, putting  the  boy  back  on  his  pillow. 
"Good  luck.  Black  Knight." 

He  passed  on  down  the  room,  and  Nan  fol- 
lowed breathlessly.  He  gave  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  each  patient  and  they  called  to  him,  and 
clung  to  him,  as  he  went  from  one  to  another, 
and  when  he  hurt  them  he  was  as  tender  as  a 
woman. 

When  he  had  made  the  rounds,  he  picked  up 
one  small  groping  youngster  from  the  floor,  and 
set  him  on  his  shoulder.  Then  he  began  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room  and  stopped  beside  each  bed. 

"Who  is  my  passenger  to-day?"  he  demanded 
at  each  bedside,  and  the  children  sat  up  and 
peered  intently,  and  then  tried  to  guess  who  rode 
the  Doctor's  shoulder.  It  was  evidently  an  old 
game  with  them,  and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 
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A  little  girl  near  the  door,  after  fully  five  min- 
utes' inspection,  guessed  right. 

"Carrie  's  beginning  to  see  a  Httle,  I  think, 
children.  She  has  guessed  twice  this  fortnight. 
Well,  Carrie,  what  is  the  prize  to  be?" 

"A  pink  satin  doll,"  she  replied  instantly. 

"A  pink  satin  doll?  All  right  —  you  shall 
have  her  to-day.  Now  then,  Morris,  let  me  see 
you  walk  down  this  room  without  touching  any- 
thing," he  said,  putting  the  boy  on  his  feet.  The 
youngster  straightened  up  and  went  slowly  down 
the  room,  with  those  seeing-feet  that  the  blind 
always  have. 

"Very  good,  sir;  but  remember  you  must  look 
with  your  eyes,  now,  not  with  your  feet.  Good- 
bye, youngsters,  until  to-morrow." 

"Good-bye,  Dr.  Porter,"  chorused  the  whole 
roomful,  as  he  went  out. 

Nanette  Brandon  thanked  the  nurse  hurriedly, 
and  followed  him.     She  overtook  him  at  the  door. 

"Dr.  Porter,"  she  said. 

He  turned  his  abstracted  gaze  upon  her. 

"Yes?" 
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"May  I  get  the  pink  satin  doll?" 

"The  pink  satin  doll  —  oh,  were  you  there?" 

She  smiled  a  httle  wistfully. 

"Yes,  it  was  —  I  —  I  can't  tell  you — "  she 
was  fighting  the  tears  back. 

"I  see  —  the  pity  of  it  upsets  you." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  bear  it." 

"My  belief  is  that  there  is  no  time  to  devote  to 
pity.  We  must  not  waste  a  minute  on  feelings. 
We  must  do  something  to  stop  Nature  in  these 
distortions.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  we  must  learn 
to  do  her  work  over." 

"May  I  take  you  anywhere?     My  car  is  here." 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  "Yes,  you  may  take 
me  to  the  Grenada;  I  am  to  operate  there  in 
thirty  minutes." 

She  gave  the  order,  and  they  started. 

"May  I  get  the  doll  for  Carrie?"  she  asked 
again. 

"If  you  like.  We  play  that  game  every  day, 
and  I  give  prizes.  It  is  hard  to  get  them  to  try 
to  use  their  eyes;  they  do  not  know  how  to  look." 

"Are  they  born  so  —  most  of  them?" 
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"Yes,  the  majority  are.  We  get  all  kinds, 
however." 

"Will  Billy  ever  see?" 

"I  hope  so.  CompHcated  case,  though.  We 
can't  say  yet.  He  's  suffering  the  tortures  of 
the  Inquisition,  that  chap,  and  I  mean  to  make 
him  some  eyes,  if  it 's  in  human  power  to  do  so." 

"Blindness  must  be  the  most  terrible  thing 
that  could  happen  to  you,"  Nanette  said,  more 
than  half  to  herself. 

"No,  there  are  worse  things." 

"What?" 

"Spiritual  blindness,  for  one.  What  we  need 
is  a  spiritual  surgeon.  We  need  a  laboratory  of 
the  soul.  Then  we  might  find  some  way  to 
direct  or  dominate  Nature.  Nature  has  the  up- 
per hand  of  us  yet.  Here  we  are;  much 
obliged." 

"I  '11  send  the  doll  at  once,  and  I  'm  coming 
again." 

"Yes,  all  right."  His  thoughts  were  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  her,  but  this  time  she  did 
not  resent  that  fact. 
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NEEDLESS  to  say,  Carrie's  heart  was  glad- 
dened by  the  most  magnificent  doll  that 
ever  flaunted  its  charms  before  blind  eyes.  She 
was  passed  from  bed  to  bed,  and  rapid,  curious 
fingers  made  inventory  of  her  every  wonder.  A 
pile  of  books  came  at  the  same  time  for  Billy. 

As  for  the  Lady  Bountiful  herself,  after  this 
burst  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new  role,  she  settled 
back  into  her  accustomed  place,  with  only  a 
vague  intention  of  really  doing  something  for 
Dr.  Porter's  patients  when  she  "had  time." 

Her  life  was  full  to  the  brim  with  all  sorts 
of  trivialities,  which  habit  had  hardened  into  the 
image  of  real  duties,  and  it  was  almost  beyond 
the  possibilities  for  her  to  add  to  the  list  that 
each  day  brought.  So  the  memory  of  her  visit 
to  the  hospital,  and  her  perfectly  sincere  desire 
to  help,  faded  into  the  gray  past.     Now  and 
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then,  when  energy  was  below  normal,  and  zest 
for  the  things  at  hand  lagged,  she  thought  of 
Dr.  Porter,  and  wondered  what  wonders  that 
dynamic  force  of  his  was  bringing  to  pass. 

On  such  a  day  in  the  late  Autumn,  a  warm, 
damp,  enervating  day,  she  was  to  meet  Carroll 
Norton  at  the  Plaza  for  tea,  and  because  she  was 
so  blue  and  depressed,  she  decided  to  walk  down 
through  the  park,  instead  of  driving.  She  set 
out  briskly,  but  half  way  there  she  regretted  her 
decision.  The  park  was  cheerless  and  deserted, 
with  only  now  and  then  a  nurse  maid,  with  her 
lagging  charges. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  quick,  determined  step 
behind  her,  on  the  gravel  path,  and  involuntarily 
she  turned  her  head,  as  the  tall  figure  came 
abreast  of  her. 

"Oh,  Dr.  Porter,"  she  said  impulsively. 

He  stopped  as  if  he  had  been  tripped  by  his 
name.  His  thoughts  came  back  from  afar,  as 
he  looked  at  her. 

"I  get  so  tired  of  telling  you  who  I  am,"  she 
complained. 
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He  stared  at  her. 

"Mrs.  Philip  Brandon  —  the  Graysons'  din- 
ner —  the  Podka  woman  — " 

"Oh,  yes,  now  I  remember.  How  are  you, 
Mrs.  Brandon?"  His  keen  eyes  took  quick  in- 
ventory. 

"Not  very  well,  eh?"  he  added. 

"I  'm  well  enough,  only  tired." 

"What  do  you  do  to  make  yourself  tired?" 

"Nothing." 

"Humph,  that 's  serious.  To  be  tired  from 
overwork  is  healthful,  to  be  tired  from  overplay 
is  dangerous." 

"Some  of  us  have  to  play  to  give  the  others 
work." 

"What  others?" 

"Tradespeople,   doctors,  nerve  specialists  — " 

"Stuff!" 

"You  'd  have  everybody  work?" 

"Certainly,  every  man  who  wants  good  health. 
What  have  you  done  to-day,  for  instance? 
Breakfast  in  bed  at  ten?"     She  nodded. 

"Novels,  or  some  other  fooHshness  till  one  — 
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rich  food.  Bridge  or  a  musicale  in  over-heated 
rooms  for  this  afternoon,  then  tea  and  sweets. 
Dinner  at  seven  —  hot  theatre  and  more  bad  air 
—  then  more  rich  food  —  bed,  and  insomnia. 
Isn't  that  about  your  average  day?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"I  suppose  so." 

"Then  you  wonder  that  you  are  not  well.  My 
Lord,  and  this  is  the  flower  of  our  civiHzation  — 
bred  of  our  best  blood,  educated  by  our  best 
brains,  married  and  remarried,  barren  and  neu- 
rotic! If  only  we  could  rid  this  country  of  its 
cursed  wealth,  and  make  every  man  and  woman 
work  or  starve!  As  it  is,  half  the  world  lives 
like  pigs,  fattened  for  market,  and  the  other  half 
starves,  and  swelters,  and  sweats!" 

He  turned  to  her  in  the  passion  of  his  earnest- 
ness, and  the  frozen  disdain  of  her  face  struck 
him. 

"You  don't  like  my  language.  It's  not  re- 
fined enough  for  ladies.  You  want  the  words 
choice,  and  never  mind  the  truth  beneath  —  just 
let  the  outside  be  nice!" 
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"I  'm  not  ashamed  for  caring  for  the  niceties 
of  life,"  she  answered  him. 

He  looked  at  her  and  laughed,  deep-throated, 
derisive  laughter. 

"The  niceties  of  life!  There  you  have  it  in 
a  phrase.  Away  with  the  big  elemental  essen- 
tials —  away  with  the  primitive  passions  — 
away  with  the  sweat  of  labor  and  the  pent-up 
ecstasy  of  love  —  but  God  grant  we  may  keep 
the  'niceties  of  life'!" 

Without  another  glance  at  her  he  marched  on, 
and  for  many  minutes  she  watched  him  striding 
into  the  distance. 

Nan  lifted  her  veil,  and  tried  to  dry  the  tears 
that  ran  down  her  cheeks.  She  was  nervous  and 
unstrung,  almost  hysterical.  Dr.  Porter  always 
made  her  feel  that  she  was  of  no  more  use  in  the 
divine  scheme  of  things  than  the  withered  brown 
leaves  that  fluttered  down  the  path  before  her. 

What  right  had  he  to  assail  her  so,  and  batter 
her  life  on  all  sides,  to  leave  it,  bared,  to  her 
gaze,  like  an  empty  shell?  All  the  people  in  the 
world  could  not  be  great,  forceful  David  Por- 
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ters.  There  had  to  be  some  useless,  decorative 
Nanette  Brandons,  just  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  things. 

At  the  Plaza,  Carroll  was  waiting  for  her,  and 
the  moment  she  entered,  he  joined  her. 

"Dear,  dear,  what  is  it?"  he  asked  softly. 

"Don't.  I'll  cry  if  you  speak  to  me  like 
that." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  table  in  a  far  corner, 
always  reserved  for  them,  and  Nan  followed 
without  a  glance  at  the  people  she  passed.  Car- 
roll ordered  tea,  and  then  turned  to  his  lady 
with  very  genuine  concern  in  his  face. 

"It's  nothing;  I  haven't  been  very  well 
lately,  and  I  have  been  upset  to-day.  It 's  a 
horrid,  muggy,  nervous  day." 

"Can  I  do  anything,  carissima?" 

"Yes,  talk  to  me,  amuse  me  —  don't  let  me 
mope." 

Mrs.  Mudge  came  in  with  Barker,  and 
stopped  at  their  table. 

"What 's  the  matter  with  you.  Nan?"  she 
asked;  "you  look  like  an  effigy  on  a  tomb." 
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"Thanks,  that 's  cheerful." 

"I  feel  just  hke  you  look.  Weather,  I  sup- 
pose.    I  'm  as  cross  as  two  sticks." 

"That 's  the  truth,  Mrs.  Brandon.  I  give 
you  my  word  she  nearly  bit  my  head  off  because 
I  admired  the  new  moon.  She  said  —  what  was 
it  you  said  — *" 

"I  said  I  'd  like  to  slap  it,  for  being  so  cold 
and  beautiful." 

"Fawncy  —  slapping  the  moon  —  such  a  droll 
idea!" 

"Come  and  get  me  some  tea,  or  I  may  not 
confine  myself  to  the  moon,"  said  Mrs.  Mudge 
tersely. 

"Amusing,  isn't  she?"  Carroll  laughed. 

"Rather,  but  I  do  get  so  tired  of  it.  She  's 
always  clever  —  she  's  always  original.  It 's 
worse  than  chronic  stupidity.  You  keep  wish- 
ing she  would  stop  punching  up  your  brains." 

"I  never  heard  you  advocate  stupidity  be- 
fore." 

"Don't  you  get  sick  of  it  sometimes?"  she  said, 
with  a  gesture  that  included  the  entire  room. 
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"They  're  all  so  well  groomed,  so   smart  —  so 
smug!" 

The  clatter  of  voices  that  rose  above  them  shut 
them  off  like  a  wall.  Carroll  leaned  toward  her 
impulsively. 

"Nan,  come  away  and  leave  it  all.  Don't  you 
think  I  know  that  your  hfe  doesn't  suit  you? 
Don't  you  think  I  can  see  how  tired  you  are  of 
everything?" 

"Carroll,  you—" 

"Wait;  I  've  tried  not  to  do  anything  you  did 
not  want  me  to  do,  but  you  see  how  it  is  with  me, 
Nan;  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer.  I  only  live 
when  I  am  with  you.  All  the  rest  of  the  time 
I  spend  thinking  about  you  —  how  soon  I  can 
see  you  again,  how  you  looked,  and  what  you 
said  the  last  time." 

"Carroll,  stop  —  you  shall  not — "  Nan  said 
breathlessly. 

"You  may  as  well  hear  me  out.  You  and 
Brandon  don't  care  anything  for  each  other  any 
more,  and  you  know  it.  Come  away  with  me. 
Nan,  anywhere  you  say  — " 
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"Are  you  asking  me  to  go  away  with  you 
now?"  she  demanded. 

"Force  Brandon  to  give  you  a  divorce,  if  you 
don't  want  to  go  now.  I  '11  wait  any  length  of 
time,  Nan  — •" 

"And  Phil—" 

"He  won't  care  any  too  much." 

She  pushed  back  her  chair  and  rose. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  want  to  go  now." 

She  went  down  the  length  of  the  room, 
mechanically,  like  an  automaton,  bowing  to 
friends,  as  she  passed.  Once  in  the  reception 
room,  she  turned  to  Norton. 

"Get  me  a  cab,  please." 

"Nan!" 

"Please!" 

He  went  and  ordered  her  cab,  and  when  the 
door  man  reported  it,  they  went  out  and  he 
helped  her  in.     She  closed  the  door  on  him. 

"You  don't  want  me  to  go  with  you?" 

"No." 

"When  may  I  see  you  again?" 
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"You  may  not  see  me  again." 

She  gave  the  driver  the  address,  and  left  Nor- 
ton standing  on  the  curb  like  a  stone  man.  By  a 
supreme  effort  she  kept  herself  from  hysterical 
tears.  When  she  arrived  at  the  house,  she  asked 
for  Mr.  Brandon.  Bates  reported  that  Mr. 
Brandon  had  'phoned  that  he  would  dine  at  the 
club.  She  told  him  to  call  the  club  and  ask  Mr. 
Brandon  to  come  home  at  once. 

Then  she  went  into  the  library  and  sat  down 
and  waited.  S"he  did  not  find  any  order  for  the 
chaos  of  her  thoughts,  only  Carroll's  words: 
"You  and  Brandon  don't  care  anything  for 
each  other  and  you  know  it  — "  kept  drumming 
in  her  head.     Was  it  true!     Was  it  true! 

A  long  time  elapsed  and  then  the  outside  door 
closed,  and  Brandon's  quick  step  came  down  the 
hall  to  the  door  of  the  library,  stopped  and  came 
toward  her. 

"Nan,  are  you  in  here?  What's  up  —  did 
you  want  me?"  She  rose  in  the  half  Hght  and 
faced  him. 

"Phil,  have  you  stopped  caring  for  me?" 
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"Stopped  caring  for  you  —  why,  what 's  the 
matter?" 

"I  want  to  know.     Have  you?" 

"Something  has  happened  to  upset  you. 
What  is  it,  dear?"  he  said,  trying  to  take  her 
hands. 

"Have  you?"  she  reiterated. 

"No,  I  have  not  stopped  caring  for  you,  al- 
though I  have  thought  my  feehngs  were  not  of 
much  interest  to  you  lately." 

She  caught  a  deep,  sobbing  breath,  and 
spoke: 

"Carroll  Norton  told  me  he  loved  me  this  after- 
noon, and  asked  me  to  run  away  with  him,  be- 
cause he  said  you  and  I  didn't  care  for  each 
other  any  more,  and  I  — " 

"The  dirty  cad!  I  was  afraid  the  fire  you 
were  playing  with  would  bum  you.  Nan." 

"You  thought—" 

"What  everybody  thinks.  Norton  is  frankly 
in  love  with  you,  and  you  have  led  him  on  to  the 
last  ditch.  Naturally  he  thinks  you  mean  some- 
thing more  than  your  own  amusement." 
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"So  that 's  the  kind  of  a  woman  I  am!" 

''What  did  you  say  to  him?" 

"Nothing.  I  told  him  I  would  not  see  him 
again,  and  I  came  home  to  tell  you  — " 

She  broke  down  and  sobbed  bitterly.  The 
man,  puzzled  and  hurt  as  he  was,  knelt  beside 
her  and  tried  to  comfort  her. 

"You  don't  care  about  him.  Nan?"  he  asked 
presently. 

"How  can  you  ask  me  such  a  thing?"  she 
cried. 

"We  Ve  gotten  off  the  track,  lately,  dear,  but 
it  is  not  too  late  to  get  back,  if  we  just  use  our 
heads." 

"Phil,  take  me  away.  I  never  want  to  see 
anybody  I  know  again." 

"Well,  we  '11  see.  We  might  go  off  for  a 
'toot'  together.  Run  up  and  wash  your  poor 
face,  and  we  '11  dine  alone  here  to-night,  and 
later  we  '11  get  out  the  maps  and  look  up  a  good 
place  to  run  away  to." 

He  drew  her  to  her  feet,  and  she  sobbed  out 

to  him: 
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"You  're  much  too  good  to  me." 

"I  guess  we  understand  each  other  pretty 
well,  after  all,  dearie,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Norton's 
opinion.  Run  along  now,  and  I  '11  tell  Bates  din- 
ner for  two." 
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CHAPTER   V 

REVELATION 

SHORTLY  after  the  crucial  afternoon, 
when  Carroll  Norton  had  made  his  enforced 
exit  from  the  Brandons'  life,  Nanette  persuaded 
her  husband  to  take  her  away  for  a  while.  He 
reahzed  with  some  alarm  that  she  was  in  a  nervous 
state  most  unusual  in  a  woman  of  her  sane  and 
cheerful  temperament. 

The  nerve  specialist,  who  had  her  case  in 
charge,  agreed  with  the  patient,  that  change  of 
climate  and  scene  was  what  she  needed.  So 
Philip  arranged  his  affairs  for  an  absence  of 
some  months,  and  they  started  off  without  any 
definite  plans,  and  went  to  Italy. 

It  was  the  first  holiday  of  any  length  that  they 
had  had  together  since  their  honeymoon,  six 
years  before.  For  a  while  the  very  novelty  of 
being  alone,  and  dependent  upon  each  other, 
pleased  them;  but  as  the  days  passed  and  Nan's 
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health  seemed  no  better,  they  both  began  to  be 
restless. 

They  were  of  that  great  army  of  people  who 
have  no  real  interest  in  anything.  They  had  no 
enthusiasms,  no  fads.  Pictures,  cathedrals, 
operas,  and  sight-seeing  —  the  joys  of  the  middle- 
class  "tripper" —  bored  them  utterly.  Nan  was 
too  miserable  for  them  to  look  up  any  acquaint- 
ances, or  to  put  themselves  in  touch  with  the 
"American  Colony,"  which  every  foreign  city  of 
size  boasts. 

They  wearied  of  Italy,  and  went  into  France, 
touring  the  south  in  a  motor  car,  interrupted  ever 
so  often  by  the  terrible  blinding  headaches,  to 
which  Nan  had  lately  fallen  victim.  When  she 
was  not  actually  laid  up  with  one,  she  was  dread- 
ing the  next  attack. 

It  was  while  they  were  in  the  south  of  France 
that  the  great  revelation  came  to  Nan  that  she 
was  to  bear  a  child.  In  the  first  instinctive 
revolt  that  comes  to  most  women,  she  kept  the 
secret  to  herself  for  a  while,  but  one  night,  after 
a  two-day  attack  of  the  headache,  Philip  insisted 
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upon  their  immediate  return  to  Paris  to  see  a 
specialist,  and  then  Nan  told  him. 

She  was  totally  unprepared  for  his  deep  emo- 
tion. After  one  deep-toned,  joyous  exclamation, 
he  could  not  speak  for  many  minutes,  blinded  by 
tears.  Nan  almost  resented  his  delight ;  it  seemed 
a  criticism  on  her  own  state  of  mind.  But  after 
a  long  talk,  when  he  left  her  for  the  night, 
he  knelt  beside  the  couch  where  she  lay  and 
kissed  her  two  hands,  as  if  this  revelation  had  set 
her  apart,  like  divinity,  for  finest  devotions  and 
most  reverent  ministrations.  Nan  lay  a  long 
time  thinking  about  it,  after  he  had  gone.  She 
was  strangely  touched  by  his  attitude  and  pon- 
dered the  fact  of  how  httle  we  know  of  the 
depths  of  those  who  live  beside  us. 

They  worked  their  way  back  to  Paris,  and  the 
great  eye  speciahst  there  examined  Nan.  He 
told  her  that  there  was  some  pressure  on  a  nerve 
connecting  with  the  eye,  and  he  could  not  promise 
much  improvement  until  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.  He  advised  her  to  spend  a  couple  of 
months  in  a  quiet  place  by  the  sea,  where  she 
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could  have  new  surroundings,  but  no  distrac- 
tions. Philip  began  a  search  for  such  a  place  at 
once. 

He  heard  of  a  little  village  at  the  southern 
extreme  of  the  Riviera,  which  seemed  to  answer 
all  of  their  requirements,  so  they  journeyed 
south  again.  They  found  a  most  comfortable 
inn  in  this  tiny  village  they  had  chosen,  also  a 
landlord  with  all  the  graces  of  a  host,  so 
they  settled  themselves  for  a  sojourn  of  some 
weeks. 

For  a  time  Nanette  was  too  miserable  to  take 
much  notice  of  either  the  place  or  the  people. 
She  took  all  her  meals  in  her  room,  and  saw  no 
one  but  her  husband.  But  as  soon  as  they  were 
rested  from  the  journey  south,  she  began  to  im- 
prove. She  lay  for  hours  out  on  her  balcony, 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  the  healing  of  that  great 
power,  that  lies  in  Nature,  was  upon  her  and  at 
work.  One  day,  to  Philip's  great  delight,  she 
announced  that  she  wanted  to  go  for  a  walk,  and 
find  out  where  the  curving  white  beach  led. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  long  days  spent  on 
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the  beach.  Sometimes  they  took  their  rugs  and 
books  and  a  basket  of  lunch  and  picnicked  like 
children  in  the  sun.  Once  or  twice  they  hired  a 
boat  and  sailed  out  into  the  blue  distance.  There 
grew  up  between  them  a  sort  of  comradeship 
that  had  never  existed  before. 

The  days  slipped  by  like  bright-colored  beads 
on  a  string,  and  a  great  peace  grew  out  of  them 
and  enfolded  Nan.  Nearly  every  day  opened 
a  new  world  to  her,  and  she  saw  and  understood 
so  much  about  Phihp  that  had  been  a  closed  book 
before. 

One  day,  as  they  sat  and  looked  out  on  that 
bluest  of  blue  seas,  she  said  to  him,  out  of  a  long 
silence : 

"At  first  I  rebelled  so.  I  felt  hke  a  mouse 
caught  in  a  trap,  but  now,  I  know  —  if  Ifshould 
go  out  into  the  space,  like  those  white  birds  out 
there,  when  my  time  comes,  it  would  be  all  right. 
I  know  now  that  the  law  of  life  must  be  fulfilled, 
even  if  some  atoms  are  crushed  out  in  the  proc- 


ess." 
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Philip,  who  lay  on  the  sand  beside  her,  laid  his 
cheek  against  her  hand. 

"Don't,  Nan;  I  can't  stand  it." 
"But  you  must  bring  yourself  to  see  it  as  I  do, 
Philip.     This  is  our  justification,  yours  and  mine, 
in  the  big  scheme  of  things,  and  we  as  individuals 
do  not  count." 

"You  count  more  to  me  than  the  whole  uni- 
verse!" he  answered  with  rare  feehng,  and  she 
stooped  and  kissed  his  head. 

"And  yet  men  say  that  women  cannot  rise 
above  personal  feelings!"  she  smiled. 

"Men  have  to  generalize  about  women  to  cover 
up  the  depth  of  their  ignorance,  their  total  un- 
comprehension  of  the  genus  feminine !" 

"I  sometimes  wonder  if  men  and  women  ever 
truly  understand  each  other  in  any  relation  in 
life,"  she  mused.  Then :  "I  want  to  go  home  be- 
fore the  baby  comes,  Phihp,  so  that  if  anything 
should  happen  to  me  — " 
"Don't,  Nan—" 

"I  must  say  it  now,  dear.     It 's  about  my  eyes. 
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I  have  a  sort  of  premonition  — if  anything 
happens,  I  want  you  to  send  for  Dr.  David 
Porter." 

"All  right,  and  we  '11  go  whenever  you  say  you 
are  ready,  dear." 

A  fortnight  later  they  sailed  for  home,  and 
early  Spring  found  them  settled  there.  Nan 
refused  to  see  anybody.  She  shut  herself  from 
all  old  associations  with  a  morbid  sort  of  dread. 
Spring  came  early  that  year,  trailing  her  ban- 
ners, and  the  first  of  June  Nan's  son  was  bom. 

When  the  nurse  brought  the  baby  to  her  for 
the  first  time,  she  turned  her  face  to  it,  and  then 
shook  her  head  weakly. 

"I  can't  — "  she  whispered. 

"Dearest,  it 's  our  boy!"  said  Phihp  brokenly. 

The  nurse  held  him  toward  her  and  her  hands 
groped  for  him  futilely.  The  doctor,  Dr.  Bar- 
ber, leaned  over  her  quickly. 

"You  can't  what?"  he  asked  gently. 

"Can't  see  him." 

Dr.  Barber's  brow  creased  in  a  quick  frown. 

He  held  his  hand  before  her  face,  fingers  apart. 
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*'How  many  fingers  are  there,  Mrs.  Brandon?" 
he  asked. 

She  turned  toward  his  voice. 

"I  can't  see  any  fingers,"  she  answered. 

"Call  Porter  and  ask  if  he  can  come  in  an  hour 
for  consultation,"  he  ordered  the  nurse.  Bran- 
don followed  him  across  the  room  quickly. 

"What  is  it?     What  is  the  matter?" 

"Complication  with  the  eyes  —  some  nerve  in- 
jured, I  'm  afraid.  I  've  been  fearful  of  it  all 
along,  but  Porter  will  know.  He  's  the  biggest 
man  in  this  country." 

"You  don't  think  — "  Brandon  whispered,  dry- 
lipped. 

"Wait  until  Porter  comes,"  the  doctor  replied, 
and  Phil  went  back  and  sat  down  beside  his  wife. 

Dr.  Porter  came  in  an  hour,  and  made  a  care- 
ful examination.  Nan  roused  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice. 

"Who  is  that?"  she  asked  Philip. 

"Dr.  Porter,  dear." 

She  smiled.     "Dr.  Porter,  I  am  — " 

"Yes,  I  know  you,"  he  said  gently,  and  began 
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his  work.  When  he  had  finished,  he  rose  and 
led  the  way  to  the  next  room. 

"Well?"  Philip  demanded,  almost  before  the 
door  was  closed. 

"It  is  a  serious  case.  The  facts  are  these  — " 
he  gave  a  lucid  description  of  Nan's  case,  its 
treatment,  its  probable  outcome. 

"You  think  she  may  be  blind?"  Philip  whis- 
pered. 

"If  the  nerve  is  actually  destroyed,  we  cannot 
do  much  for  her;  but  if  it  is  only  affected  from 
long  pressure,  there  is  hope,"  he  replied. 

"My  God!"  cried  Philip,  and  sank  down  on  a 
chair,  covering  his  face. 

"Courage,  man,"  Dr.  Barber  said.  "We 
have  n't  begun  the  fight  yet,  and  we  've  got  the 
hardest  fighter  in  the  country  on  our  side." 

Philip  pulled  himself  together  and  rose. 

"I  '11  go  back  to  her,"  he  said. 

"Not  a  hint  to  her  of  this,"  Barber  warned  him. 

He  slipped  into  her  room,  not  to  disturb  her, 
but  she  spoke  as  soon  as  he  sat  down  by  the  bed. 

"So  they  've  sent   for  Dr.  David.     I  know 
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what  that  means.  At  last  he  's  interested  in  me. 
I'm  a  case!"  She  laughed  faintly,  and  Philip 
leaned  his  forehead  on  her  hand  and  choked  hack 
the  tears. 
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THE   VALLEY    OF   DESPAIR 

IN  the  weeks  following,  Nanette  Brandon 
went  down  into  the  valley  of  Despair,  and 
drank  of  its  bitter  waters.  No  one  could  help 
her,  nor  go  with  her.  She  had  to  be  alone. 
Blindness  had  always  been  to  her  the  most  dread- 
ful horror.  Her  life-long  terror  of  it  had  been 
voiced  that  day  at  the  hospital  to  Dr.  Porter: 
"Blindness  is  the  most  awful  thing  that  could 
happen  to  you!"  and  now  she  faced  the  possi- 
bility of  a  life  spent  in  darkness  and  utter  de- 
pendence. Perhaps  the  bitterest  thought  of  all 
was  that  of  her  lost  freedom.  If  this  thing  came 
to  her,  she  must  always  be  a  burden  to  those  she 
loved. 

The  strength  of  her  revolt  was  fearful,  and 
her  reiterated  cry  to  Dr.  Porter  was: 

"Don't  let  me  live  unless  you  can  save  my 
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eyes.  I  tell  you,  I  will  kill  myself  the  minute  I 
know  it  is  hopeless.  I  will  not  live  on  like  this," 
and  each  time  he  answered  her: 

"Patience,  my  friend.  Nature  had  nine 
months  the  start  of  us.  We  cannot  catch  up  in 
a  day." 

As  bodily  strength  came  back  to  her,  her  state 
of  mind  grew  more  and  more  desperate.  She 
tried  to  summon  the  calm  of  those  days  by  the 
sea,  but  it  could  not  be  recalled.  She  would  en- 
dure no  mention  of  the  baby,  nor  would  she  have 
him  near  her.  He  was  too  closely  connected  in 
her  mind  with  the  catastrophe,  and  poor  Philip, 
tortured  by  her  suffering,  was  only  an  irritant. 

"Can't  I  help  you.  Nan?"  he  begged. 

"No,  just  let  me  alone  for  a  while.  I  'm  a  poor 
grovelling  animal;  I  can't  stand  up  and  be  a 
human  yet." 

Dr.  Porter  came  every  day,  sometimes  twice  a 
day,  and  his  was  the  only  presence  she  endured 
without  objection.  He  rarely  spoke  to  her,  un- 
less she  led  the  way,  but  she  felt  he  understood, 
that  he  did  not  despise  her.     She  was  not  ashamed 
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that  he  should  know  her  agony.  He  came  in  one 
morning,  sat  down  beside  her  quietly,  and  put  his 
hand  on  her  brow. 

*'Dr.  David,"  she  said. 

"Yes?" 

**I  'm  through  with  it.  I  don't  want  any  more. 
How  dare  you  take  the  responsibiUty  of  making 
me  live  when  I  want  to  die?" 

"Because  I  am  able  to  judge  your  case  from 
the  standpoint  of  health  and  calm  consideration. 
Your  point  of  view,  just  now,  is  abnormal  and 
unsound.  I  say  that  it  is  better,  all  things  con- 
sidered, that  you  should  hve,  even  if  we  fail  with 
the  eyes." 

"I  am  the  only  one  to  be  considered  —  it  is  my 
hfe." 

"That  is  the  creed  of  a  coward,  my  friend." 

"I  am  a  coward.  I  admit  it.  I  am  beaten  — 
I  want  to  go  out." 

"If  I  believed  that,  perhaps  I  would  say,  'Vale 
in  pace/  but  no  —  there  's  stuif  in  you  yet.  Do 
you  think  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  enduring 
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these  days  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  can  look  at  the 
mere  physical  revolt  against  Nature  without  a 
shudder?  And  as  for  this  crucifixion  of  the 
mind—" 

Her  sobs  interrupted  him,  and  he  sat  silently 
beside  her  for  a  few  minutes  and  waited. 

"There  is  a  fine  mate  and  a  man-child  fighting 
this  fight  with  you  —  don't  you  forget  that,"  he 
added  quietly. 

"I  will  not  bear  the  responsibility  of  them.  I 
have  enough,"  she  protested. 

"We  do  not  choose  our  responsibilities,  child. 
They  come  to  us  with  life.  But  whether  we  bear 
them  proudly  on  our  shoulders,  or  whether  we 
drag  them  on  the  ground,  protesting  at  the  load, 
that  is  the  test." 

"I  'm  dragging  —  mine,"  she  sobbed. 

"Because  you  are  too  weak  to  hft  them  now, 
that 's  all.     Wait;  we  shall  see." 

"Why  don't  you  despise  me?  When  I  was 
well  and  happy,  you  did,  but  now,  when  I  'm  hke 
this,  you  are  patient." 
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"Sometimes  Undine  has  to  dive  into  black  and 
bitter  waters  to  find  her  soul,"  was  the  Doctor's 
enigmatic  reply. 

Nanette  considered  it  for  an  hour  after  he  had 
gone  and  only  gave  it  up  when  the  nurse  came 
in  to  say  that  Mrs.  Mudge  was  on  the  wire  and 
wanted  the  latest  news  of  Mrs.  Brandon. 

"Tell  her  to  come  over  here.  I  want  to  see 
her,"  said  Nan,  to  the  nurse's  great  surprise. 
She  had  steadily  refused  to  see  any  one  so  far. 

"You  are  sure  you  feel  strong  enough?" 

"Perfectly;  hurry,  please." 

Half  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Mudge  hurried  in. 
"How  are  you,  Nanette?  I  ran  all  the  way,  after 
I  got  the  message  —  forgot  to  call  a  cab,"  she 
said,  and  something  in  her  voice  touched  Nan. 
She  groped  for  Mrs.  Mudge's  hand. 

"That  was  good  of  you,  Mathilda." 

"Good?  I  've  been  dying  to  come  all  along, 
but  they  said  you  would  not  see  any  one.  I  've 
missed  you  awfully.  It 's  a  sign  of  old  age  to 
dote  on  your  friends,  but  I  have  n't  very  many, 
and  can't  spare  one." 
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"I  suppose  you  can't  understand  how  it 's  been 
with  me.  I  Ve  only  just  faced  the  proposition 
of  taking  up  life  again." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  don't  talk  about  it.  I 
haven't  cried  for  ten  years,  and  a  flood  at  my 
age  might  be  dangerous.  I  don't  care  whether 
I  understand  or  not,  so  long  as  you  are  here,  and 
don't  mind  having  me  about  now  and  then." 

"Good  old  Mathilda.  How  is  Barker  and  how 
is  Mudge?" 

"I  had  to  get  rid  of  Barker;  it  was  an  awful 
undertaking,  too.  I  did  n't  know  whether  to  sell 
him  or  give  him  away." 

Nan  laughed  for  the  first  time  in  weeks. 

"Why  did  n't  you  advertise  him  in  the  papers?" 

"I  offered  him  to  every  woman  I  knew,  and 
then  finally  I  deported  him." 

"What  on  earth  attracted  you  to  that  man?" 

"My  dear,  I  was  so  sick  of  clever  people,  and 
witty  people,  and  intelligent  people,  that  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  'd  try  a  change.  Well,  Fanny 
Van  Arsdale  sent  Barker  to  me  with  a  letter  — 
she  always  did  hate  me,  that  woman  —  and  after 
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two  minutes'  talk  with  him,  I  knew  this  was  my 
man;  stupidity  personified.  It  really  did  amuse 
me  for  a  while,  just  to  see  how  people  gaped 
at  us.'* 

"But  even  stupidity  palled?" 

"My  Lord,  I  could  n't  plumb  the  depth  of  that 
man's  idiocy.  He  was  superb  in  a  sense,  and  so 
unashamed." 

"Who  's  the  present  incumbent,  Mathilda?" 

"You  '11  die  laughing  when  I  tell  you." 

"I  Ve  nearly  forgotten  how  to  laugh." 

"Maybe  I  ought  n't  to  tell  you,  then,  but  it 's 
too  good  to  keep.  Mudge  is  the  present  incum- 
bent!" 

Nan  sat  up,  and  Mathilda  flew  at  her  and 
pushed  her  back  on  the  pillow. 

"For  heaven's  sake  He  still,  or  they  '11  have  me 
up  for  murder." 

"But,  Mathilda,  is  it  a  joke?" 

"It 's  the  sacred  truth." 

"But  why,  how?" 

"Of  course,  in  my  casual  way  of  saying  that 
I  deported  Barker,  I  may  have  given  you  the 
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idea  that  it  was  simple  and  pleasant.  My  dear, 
he  fell  in  love  with  me,  with  all  the  fervor  of  his 
stupidity,  and  I  had  to  fairly  pry  him  loose  before 
I  could  make  him  understand." 

"And  what  did  you  pry  him  with?" 

"Mudge." 

"Poor  little  old  Mudge!" 

"I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  to  give  me  a 
hand  with  Barker,  and  he  was  so  all-fired  decent 
about  it  that  I  just  thought  I  'd  try  my  hand  on 
him.  You  know  I  never  paid  much  attention 
to  Mudge." 

*'No,  you  never  have." 

"Well,  I  take  him  around,  now,  and  improve 
his  manners,  and  he  's  tickled  to  death.  You 
know  he  is  n't  half  bad." 

"Mathilda,  you  're  the  most  original  thing  that 
ever  grew,"  laughed  Nan. 

"It 's  a  joke  on  me,  is  n't  it?  Or  maybe  it 's 
on  Mudge.  Of  course,  it  won't  last  long,  but 
you  've  no  idea  how  he  has  improved." 

"The  men  always  Hked  Mudge." 

"You  did  give  Carroll  Norton  a  nice  lesson, 
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did  n't  you  ?  I  hear  he  's  gone  to  Africa,  shoot- 
ing lions  or  something  fierce." 

"I  'm  sorry.  It  was  all  so  cruel  and  selfish  of 
me." 

"For  goodness'  sake,  don't  blame  yourself, 
blame  him.     That 's  what  men  are  for." 

"And  everybody  else  —  is  everybody  well  — 
and—" 

"Yes  —  quiet  year  —  no  scandals  to  speak  of. 
Everybody  doing  the  same  old  things  in  the  same 
old  way." 

"Mathilda,  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  go  back 
to  it,  even  if  I  come  out  of  —  this,  all  right." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?  You  don't  know 
anything  else.  It 's  like  educating  the  Indian, 
—  hopeless  unless  you  keep  him  away  from  his 
kind.  We  can't  get  away  from  our  kind,  they  're 
everywhere,  so  of  course  we  slip  back,  if  we  ever 
do  climb  out." 

"I  don't  know  what  I  want  to  do  yet." 

"I  must  run  along.  Oh,  how  's  the  baby  ?  I 
forgot  all  about  him." 

"He  's  all  right." 
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"Do  I  have  to  look  at  him?" 

"No." 

"Thanks,  there 's  such  a  sameness  about  the 
human  young.  Well,  I  '11  run  In  again,  if  you 
don't  mind  being  talked  to  death.     Au  revoir/* 

"Good-bye,  Mathilda;  come  soon  again  and 
cheer  me  up,"  Nan  answered. 

"I  wonder  if  I  shall  slip  back,  as  Mathilda 
says,"  she  pondered. 
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THE   HEGIRA 

MRS.  MUDGE  bridged  the  gap  between 
the  life  Nanette  had  lived  in  the  past,  and 
the  island  of  isolation  where  she  lay  now.  Her 
old  friends  began  to  drop  in,  and  she  was  taken 
back  into  the  midst  of  that  gay,  care-free  com- 
pany, which  took  so  little  thought  for  catastrophe, 
such  as  had  befallen  her.  Somehow  she  could 
not  adjust  herself  to  the  old  order  of  things  — 
the  gossip,  the  flirtations,  the  comings  and  goings 
—  they  seemed  to  her  so  trivial  and  unimportant, 
like  the  movements  of  shadows  on  the  wall. 
Those  long  days  and  nights  of  facing  the  reali- 
ties of  pain  and  sacrifice  had  set  up  in  her  mind, 
unconsciously,  new  standards.  The  things  she 
had  known  and  valued  did  not  measure  up  at  all. 
"Philip,"  she  said  to  her  husband  one  night  as 
he  sat  beside  her  bed,  "is  n't  it  strange  that  two 
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people  can  marry  and  live  together  in  peace  for 
years,  and  then  something  happens,  and  one  of 
them  becomes  a  totally  different  human  being  — 
a  stranger — " 

"You  mean?" 

"That  is  what  has  come  to  me.  I  am  just  be- 
ginning to  reaUze  it,  and  I  'm  wondering  what 
difference  it  is  going  to  make  with  you." 

"It  is  n't  going  to  make  any  difference  with  me. 
When  you  get  well  again,  and  your  eyes  are 
straightened  out  — " 

"Philip,  I  think  we  must  not  count  too  much 
on  that." 

"Of  course  we  will  count  on  it.  Dr.  Porter 
says  — " 

"He  is  n't  counting  on  it  much  himself." 

"Why,  dearie,  what  makes  you  think  that?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  You  see  a  good  many 
things  when  you  are  blind." 

"Nanette  — don't!" 

"Do  you  hate  the  word  so,  Philip?  Poor  old 
Phil!" 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  while. 
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"Nanette,  there  is  something  I  want  to  say  — 
to  ask — " 

"It's  about  It  —  him,  I  mean?" 

"Yes.  If  you  would  only  have  him  carried  in 
here  once  or  twice  —  he  's  so  handsome  and  cun- 
ning, he  laughs  and  crows  —  he  's  a  dandy,  and 
if  you  got  acquainted  with  him  once  — " 

"Pliilip,  I  can't  do  it  yet.  I  suppose  you  can- 
not understand,  it  must  seem  hideous  to  you,  but 
it  is  a  physical  repulsion  —  it 's  —  oh,  I  can't 
explain  it.  I  'm  trying  to  overcome  it  and 
maybe,  after  a  while — " 

"That 's  all  right,  dear,  I  '11  try  to  understand 
it.  I  only  thought  that  if  you  saw  him  once  — 
you  could  n't  resist  him." 

"You  're  fond  of  him,  Philip?" 

"Fond  of  him?  Why,  I  'm  just  plumb  crazy 
about  him.  I  had  n't  any  idea  that  little  ones, 
his  size,  were  so  attractive.  I  play  with  him  in 
the  morning,  and  he  knows  me,  too.  Then  I 
hustle  back  at  night  to  see  him  before  he  goes  to 
bed—" 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  rushed  home  to  see  me." 
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"Well,  I  do.     He  's  just  a  part  of  you." 

She  turned  her  face  away  to  the  wall,  and  he 
knew  that  she  was  hurt  or  displeased  with  him. 

"Want  to  go  to  sleep  now,  dear?" 

"Yes." 

He  kissed  her  and  went  out,  completely  puz- 
zled. He  could  not  understand  her  attitude 
toward  the  baby,  and  it  troubled  him  deeply.  He 
hesitated  to  broach  the  subject  to  Dr.  Porter, 
because  it  seemed  a  tacit  criticism  of  Nanette,  so 
he  just  hved  from  day  to  day,  devoting  himself 
rapturously  to  his  son,  and  hoping  that  things 
would  work  out  all  right.  To-night  was  his  first 
attempt  to  talk  it  over  with  his  wife,  and  he  had 
botched  it  somehow. 

The  next  day,  when  Dr.  Porter  went  into 
Nan's  room,  he  said  instantly: 

"Bad  night  —  what  is  it?" 

"Do  you  think  I  am  a  monster  because  I  do 
not  want  to  see  the  —  the  child?" 

"So  —  more  introspection  —  more  psycholog- 
ical megrims,  eh?" 

"That  is  evading  my  question." 
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"Not  at  all.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,"  he 
said,  sitting  down  beside  her.  "The  connection 
In  your  mind,  between  the  child  and  this  catas- 
trophe, is  so  close  that  you  are  not  able  yet  to 
separate  them.  When  you  get  command  of  your 
mind,  you  '11  see  it  straight,  but  just  now  your 
mind  has  control  of  you." 

"And  if  I  never  get  it  straightened  out?" 

"Then  you  will  seem  to  me  a  most  unnatural 
mother." 

"Why  do  you  say  my  mind  controls  me?" 

"Because  that  is  the  case.  You  have  thrown 
yourself  into  a  vortex  of  emotions  and  mental 
aberrations,  and  you  are  being  whirled  around 
and  around  like  a  straw." 

"I  can't  help  it  — " 

"Now  that  you  are  getting  stronger  physically, 
you  must  help  it." 

"How?" 

"You  must  force  your  will  to  take  the  wheel 
and  steer  you  out  of  this  whirlpool." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  live.  I  want  to  go 
down." 
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"That  is  the  first  cowardly  thing  I  have  heard 
you  say.  I  am  disappointed  in  you,"  he  said 
coldly. 

After  a  long  silence  she  spoke :  "What  is  it  you 
want  me  to  do?" 

"I  want  you  to  take  command.  I  want  you  to 
say,  'Life  has  brought  me  this  experience,  and  I 
must  and  shall  shape  it  to  my  own  ends  —  it  shall 
be  made  to  serve  for  character  and  for 
strength.'  '\ 

"You  think  that  people  like  me,  silly,  useless 
women,  who  never  had  a  real  thought  in  their 
lives  —  do  you  think  that  such  women  can  be 
thrown  down  into  a  black  pit  and  picked  out  later, 
strong  and  with  character?" 

"If  pain  and  sacrifice  and  love  and  maternity 
cannot  make  character  out  of  nothing,  then  no 
forces  in  the  universe  can." 

"You  have  n't  any  pity  for  weakness." 

"All  the  pity  in  the  world  for  physical  weak- 
ness, and  very  little  for  spiritual  flabbiness.  I  've 
seen  you  come  through  this  thing  with  pluck,  but 
if  you  get  morbid,  I  give  you  up.     You  think 
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you  are  the  only  suffering  creature  that  counts? 
You  ought  to  spend  a  day  with  me,  and  see  what 
grounds  you  have  for  complaint.  I  'd  like  to 
take  that  mind  of  yours  out  and  give  it  a  good 
airing.  You  get  over  that  fantastic  horror  and 
get  yourself  interested  in  that  boy  of  yours,  or 
I  shall  think  that  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  diag- 
nosing a  woman." 

The  nurse  came  in,  bringing  Mrs.  Mudge. 

"Oh,  good-morning.  Dr.  Porter;  I  didn't 
know  that  you  were  here.  Hello,  Nancy.  Shall 
I  wait  in  the  dressing  room?" 

"No,  come  in,  and  save  me  from  him,"  Nan 
said. 

"Is  he  abusing  you?  Oughtn't  to  pick  on  a 
lady  when  she  's  down.  Dr.  Porter." 

"Sometimes  it  is  advisable,  if  you  want  to  get 
her  up." 

"Has  she  been  disobeying  orders?" 

"No,  she 's  blubbering.  Thinks  she  is  a 
unique  case.  Takes  credit  to  herself  for  being 
so  plucky.  Trumps  crazy  ideas  and  thinks  they 
are  the  truth.     She  needs  sunshine  and  sense." 
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"Why  don't  you  lend  her  some  sense  and  get 
God  to  lend  her  some  sunshine?"  retorted  Mrs. 
Mudge  and  saved  the  situation. 

"It  would  not  be  the  first  time  we  had  col- 
laborated," was  Dr.  Porter's  quick  reply. 

"I  think  she  looks  better,  don't  you?" 

"I  do.  She  is  better;  if  she  will  get  a  mental 
purgative,  and  get  rid  of  the  accumulation  of 
these  last  weeks,  she  will  be  all  right." 

"Now  since  this  is  an  experience  meeting,  I  '11 
tell  you  what  she  needs.  She  needs  to  get  clear 
out  and  away  from  this  room  and  all  of  us. 
She  's  sick  to  death  of  us,  and  she  don't  realize 
it.  If  she  were  my  patient,  I  'd  clap  her  on  a 
train,  with  a  good  nurse,  and  send  her  to  Tim- 
buctoo.'* 

"But  I  couldn't  get  along  without  Dr.  Por- 
ter," Nan  protested. 

"Stuff!  Go  somewhere  so  he  can  come  to  you, 
if  you  need  him.  But  don't  you  get  too  de- 
pendent on  him;  he  's  a  bad  habit." 

"Do  you  speak  from  experience,  Mrs. 
Mudge?"  laughed  the  Doctor. 
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"Mercy,  no;  I  never  acquired  you.  I  'd  rather 
have  the  cocaine  habit;  it's  less  painful." 

"Thanks,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"Well,  I  only  dropped  in  to  settle  any  question 
that  might  be  up  for  discussion,  and  to  remark 
that  the  weather  is  hateful,  and  that  I  am  on 
my  way  to  the  dentist's.  I  know  that  any  slight 
worries  you  might  have  yourselves  will  pale  to 
insignificance  beside  that.  Day-day,  Nan. 
Think  over  my  Timbuctoo  idea,  Dr.  Porter." 

She  departed,  leaving  a  lull  behind  her.  Dr. 
Porter  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  a  half  smile 
on  his  face,  and  a  puzzled  frown. 

"Does  her  idea  attract  you?"  he  asked. 

"It  is  absurd.     How  could  I  go  away?" 

"Why  not?" 

"Where  could  I  go?  I  can't  go  without  you. 
Oh,  it 's  impossible." 

"Time  is  all  we  need  now  for  the  eyes,  and  I 
know  a  nurse  capable  of  giving  you  the  neces- 
sary treatment." 

"It  is  n't  only  that  — " 
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"The  child  will  do  well  enough  without  you, 
and  your  husband  can  look  after  him." 

"I  suppose  that  is  true." 

"Well?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  — " 

"Certainly  you  will  tell  me.  The  thing  begins 
to  look  feasible  to  me.  What  is  your  real  objec- 
tion?" 

"I  can't  go  without  —  I  suppose  you  hardly 
know  how  I  have  grown  to  depend  on  you,  on 
your  strength,  on  your  help  — "  she  broke  off  and 
he  turned  a  puzzled  glance  upon  her. 

"Perhaps  you  would  be  better  off  without  a 
prop." 

"I  can't  give  it  up  yet." 

"Humph!"  He  sat  thoughtfully  a  moment 
considering. 

"Where  could  I  go?"  she  asked  him. 

"I  know  just  the  place.  Your  husband,  the 
nurse,  and  I  will  take  you  out  there." 

"You  —  you  will  go  too?"  she  cried. 

"Why  not?  I  Ve  had  no  rest  for  years,  and 
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I  've  been  meaning  for  a  long  time  to  go  and 
see  Serenity  Sargent." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"She  is  an  old  friend  who  took  her  dying  hus- 
band out  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  two  years 
ago.  He  died,  poor  beggar,  but  Serenity  stays 
on.  Yes,  you  shall  go  to  Serenity  Sargent  for 
a  month." 

"She  does  n't  know  me.  I  can't  impose  my- 
self on  her  just  because  she  is  your  friend." 

"I  '11  wire  her  to-night  that  we  are  coming, 
and  she  will  look  up  quarters  for  us." 

"And  how  long  will  you  stay?"  she  asked 
eagerly. 

"We  '11  see,  we  '11  see.  Mrs.  Mudge  stumbled 
on  the  right  solution  after  all,"  he  mused. 

"Stumbled  on  it?  Not  she;  she  went  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  trouble,  like  a  surgeon's  knife. 
Mathilda  Mudge  has  a  brain." 

"Too  bad  she  does  not  use  it  more.  She  is 
too  much  a  flash  in  the  pan  to  be  effective.  Tell 
your  husband  that  we  will  leave  on  Monday  for 
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the  West.     I  '11  see  him  to-morrow  and  we  '11  talk 
it  over." 

"It  is  good  of  you  to  do  this  for  me,"  she  said 
softly. 

"I  'm  not  doing  it  for  you.  I  'm  doing  it  for 
myself  and  for  Serenity  Sargent." 

"What  sort  of  a  woman  is  she?" 

"She 's  a  real  woman.  She  '11  teach  you 
things." 

She  sighed  at  the  implied  suggestion,  and  he 
left  her  with  a  whole  new  assortment  of 
thoughts,  which  was  just  what  he  wanted  to 
do. 

The  plan  suggested  by  Mathilda  and  elab- 
orated by  Dr.  Porter  was  carried  out  just  as  he 
said  it  would  be.  Philip's  one  thought  was  to 
make  life  a  little  less  unendurable  for  his  poor 
wife,  and  he  gladly  acquiesced  in  the  plan  and 
made  all  the  arrangements  for  their  departure 
on  the  following  Monday.  His  only  moment 
of  indecision  was  when  Dr.  Porter  told  him  to 
leave  the  baby  behind  with  the  trained  nurse. 
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"How  long  do  you  think  we  shall  have  to  stay 
out  there?"  PhiHp  asked. 

"Can't  tell.  If  it  agrees  with  her,  several 
months,  perhaps." 

"I  can't  stay  out  there  for  that  length  of  time, 
of  course.     I  shall  be  back  and  forth,  but  — " 

"Yes?" 

"I  'm  always  hoping  that  some  day  she  wiU 
ask  for  him." 

Dr.  Porter  looked  at  him  quickly,  and  then  put 
his  hand  on  the  other  man's  shoulder.  They 
had  come  to  know  and  respect  one  another  in 
these  days  of  close  association. 

"I  see,"  Dr.  Porter  answered.  "I  wanted  to 
get  her  away  from  all  the  things  that  hurt  or 
irritate  her,  from  all  the  surroundings  that  re- 
mind her — " 

"But  she  needn't  know." 

"How  could  that  be?  You  mean  take  the 
child  with  us,  and  not  let  her  know  of  it?" 

PhiHp  nodded. 

"You  think  we  could  do  it?"  the  Doctor  con- 
tinued. 
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"The  nurse  and  baby  could  have  the  stateroom 
in  one  car,  and  Nan  the  stateroom  in  another 
car.  We  could  keep  the  baby  in  some  other 
part  of  the  house,  when  we  get  out  there,  or 
next  door." 

*'Uh-huh,  it  might  be  done.     Would  n't  hurt 

the  child  any  — " 

"Then  it  is  my  wish.  I  will  make  all  arrange- 
ments," Phihp  decided. 

It  was  all  so  hurried  and  their  departure  came 
so  swiftly  on  the  heels  of  their  decision  to  go,  that 
Nan  scarcely  realized  it  until  they  were  on  their 
way.  Mrs.  Sargent  had  rephed  to  Dr.  Porter's 
telegram  by  offering  them  two  cabins  near  her 
own,  on  the  mountain  side. 

So  Monday  morning  found  them  started  on 
their  journey,  Nan  in  one  stateroom,  and  the 
nurse  and  baby  in  the  adjoining  car.  Poor 
Phihp  divided  his  time  between  them,  leaving 
Nan  to  Dr.  Porter.  That  trip  was  to  remain 
long  in  Nanette's  mind.  Dr.  Porter's  care  for 
her  comfort,  his  unusual  patience  with  her  moods, 
a  certain  almost  hohday  humor  that  tempered 
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his  usual  austerity,  made  the  two  days  pass  Hke 
magic.  Phihp  came  and  went  and  she  scarcely 
heeded  him,  but  she  fretted  every  minute  Dr. 
Porter  spent  away  from  her  room.  After  one 
of  his  short  absences  he  came  in  to  find  her  hurt 
and  angry. 

"If  you  leave  me  alone  this  long  again,  1 11 
open  the  window  and  jump  out!"  she  threatened 
tragically. 

"Don't  you  jump  out  in  this  No-Man's  Land," 
he  advised  her  gayly.  "If  you  think  of  all  the 
words  in  the  language  that  spell  desolation,  they 
all  fit  this  endless  plain  we  have  been  crossing 
for  hours.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  bush,  just  flat, 
unbroken  plain,  with  a  horizon  hne  like  a  cir- 
cumference string." 

"I  can  see  it  perfectly,"  she  murmured. 

"It  was  not  kind  of  me  to  make  you  see  it. 
I  've  been  thinking  you  were  to  be  congratulated 
on  missing  it." 

"Where  were  you  —  In  the  smoking  room?" 

"Observation  car.  I  thought  PliiHp  was  with 
you." 
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"Nobody  was  with  me.  Phil  finds  it  rather 
dull  in  here  —  not  that  I  blame  him,"  she  added. 

Dr.  Porter's  thoughts  pictured  Philip  as  he 
had  just  left  him,  his  son  asleep  in  his  arms. 

"Philip  Brandon  is  a  fine  man,"  he  said  irrele- 
vantly. 

"When  do  we  end  this  interminable  journey?" 
she  asked  petulantly. 

"We  get  to  Hilltop  about  three  this  after- 
noon, and  if  you  are  not  too  tired,  we  can  go  on 
up  the  mountain  to-night." 

"I  don't  care  what  we  do." 

"The  selfishness  of  invahdism  is  the  most  un- 
reasonable thing  to  handle." 

"Am  I  selfish?" 

"Ask  yourself." 

"If  you  had  lost  the  only  thing  in  life  that 
made  it  worth  while,  do  you  think  you  would 
care  much  about  anything  else?" 

He  sat  down  beside  her  and  spoke  quietly: 
"There  was  a  creature  of  fire  and  air  who 
appeared  in  human  shape  in  England,  not 
so  long  ago.     He  went  down  into  the  mire  and 
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muck,  and  came  up  with  the  pearl  of  experience 
in  his  mouth.  He  has  said  many  things  con- 
cerning sorrow  and  suffering.  He  said  — 
'There  are  times  when  sorrow  seems  to  me  the 
only  truth.  Other  things  may  be  illusions  of  the 
eye  or  of  the  appetite,  made  to  bhnd  one,  and 
cloy  the  other,  but  out  of  sorrows  have  the  worlds 
been  built,  and  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  a  star, 
there  is  pain  .  .  .'  I  have,  after  terrible  dif- 
ficulties and  struggles,  been  able  to  comprehend 
some  of  the  lessons  hidden  in  the  heart  of  Pain. 
Suffering  is  a  revelation;  one  discerns  things 
one  never  discerned  before." 

"How  strange  that  you  should  value  the  words 
of  that  man,"  Nanette  said  curiously. 

"Why  not?  I  told  you  once  that  my  main 
interest  in  life  was  in  pain.  I  try  to  under- 
stand all  those  who  suffer  in  mind  or  body." 

"What  a  strange  creature  you  are.  Dr.  Por- 
ter, so  cruel,  so  harsh,  and  so  gentle,  all  in  one." 

"Don't  sentimentalize  about  me!" 

"You  need  n't  have  said  that,"  indignantly. 
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"Just  a  warning.  I  will  not  be  looked  upon 
by  silly  women  as  'an  interesting  type.' " 

"Do  you  think  I  am  a  silly  woman?" 

"You  are  not  as  silly  as  you  were." 

She  laughed  a  little,  half  to  herself.  "What 
sort  of  a  woman  is  your  Serenity  Sargent?" 

"I  '11  let  you  decide  for  yourself." 

"You  admire  her?" 

"Greatly." 

They  arrived  in  Denver  at  one  o'clock,  on 
time,  and  took  another  train  to  Hilltop.  Dr. 
Porter  took  charge  of  Nanette,  and  Philip 
looked  after  the  nurse  and  baby. 

"I  must  say  Philip  is  n't  bothering  much  about 
me,"  said  Nanette,  as  they  settled  themselves  in 
the  train. 

"I  am  here  to  relieve  him,"  said  Dr.  Porter 
shortly. 

Nan  was  tired  when  they  reached  the  httle 
city  in  the  foothills,  but  she  insisted  on  making 
the  rest  of  their  journey,  so  they  transferred  her 
to  the  mountain  wagon,  and  started  up  the  moun- 
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tain,  baby  and  nurse  following  in  another  car- 
riage. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  this  gorgeous  sunset, 
dear,"  Philip  said.  "I  think  it  is  a  prophecy  for 
us." 

"Don't  talk  about  things  I  can't  see,  and  make 
me  miserable,"  she  retorted. 

Dr.  Porter  frowned,  but  said  nothing. 

The  way  led  up  through  the  little  city,  and 
then  on  up  the  mountain.  The  sky  was  fleeced 
with  clouds,  all  shades  of  blue,  from  turquoise 
to  deep  blue-gray,  with  brilliant  jets  of  red  gold 
shot  through  them.  The  mountain  tops  were 
radiant  with  the  glory  of  the  sun's  last  rays. 

After  an  hour's  climb  they  came  to  a  group 
of  mountain  cabins,  among  some  trees,  and  there 
they  stopped.  A  woman  came  out  to  the  road 
to  greet  them.  Nanette  felt  Dr.  Porter's  start, 
and  his  quick  leap  from  her  side. 

"Serenity!"  he  said,  and  a  deep-toned  voice  an- 
swered him. 

"David!" 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Nan  Brandon 
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knew  the  brackish,  sickening  taste  of  furious 
hatred  and  jealousy.  Dr.  Porter's  voice  went 
on: 

"This  is  Mrs.  Brandon,  and  Mr.  Brandon, 
Serenity." 

A  cool  hand  took  Nan's  and  the  vibrating  voice 
said:  "Welcome  to  the  hills,  Mrs.  Brandon." 

Her  glance  travelled  on  to  the  carriage  behind 
and  fell  on  the  nurse  and  baby.  "Oh  —  you  've 
brought — "  She  stopped  at  the  quick  gesture 
of  Dr.  Porter,  who  shook  his  head  and  laid  his 
finger  on  his  hps. 

"Mrs.  Brandon  is  tired  out,  and  I  think  we 
will  order  her  to  bed  at  once." 

"All  right ;  the  cabin  is  ready.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple, Mrs.  Brandon,"  she  added;  "but  we  find  it 
comfortable  enough,  and  the  peace  of  the  hills 
abides  here  with  us.  You  are  just  a  stone's 
throw  from  my  cabin,  and  if  you  need  anything 
or  want  me,  you  have  just  to  speak  across." 

"Thanks,  I  '11  do  very  well,  no  doubt,"  Nan 
answered  ungraciously.  Philip  picked  her  up, 
and  carried  her  into  their  cabin,  leaving  Dr.  Por- 
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ter  with  Serenity.  At  the  threshold  of  the  cabin 
PhiHp  stopped  a  second,  and  looking  down  at 
his  wife  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  said, 

"When  you  leave  this  place,  I  hope  you  may 
be  well  again,  dear." 

"I  '11  never  be  well  again,"  she  answered 
shortly.     "Do  hurry,  Philip." 
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AMONG  THE   HILLS 

THE  next  morning  opened  an  entirely  new 
chapter  in  the  life  of  the  Brandons.  It 
seemed  to  Nan  as  if  she  had  been  caught  up  out 
of  her  accustomed  place  and  surroundings,  and 
whirled  away  to  Mars  —  so  unrelated  were  her 
past  and  present. 

After  a  night  of  the  deep  sleep  of  exhaustion, 
Dr.  Porter  ordered  her  to  get  up  and  come  to 
breakfast.  She  had  spent  almost  all  her  time 
in  bed  since  the  baby's  birth,  and  she  disputed 
orders  a  Httle. 

"This  is  a  new  regime.  Private  Brandon,"  the 
Doctor  said.  "We  are  to  put  you  on  your  feet 
again;  now,  I  want  you  to  move  about  a  little 
and  get  used  to  the  altitude.  You  must  get 
your  old  city  lungs  cleared  out  by  this  ethereal 
tonic." 

"You  're  happy;  I  can  tell  it  by  your  voice," 
she  repHed  irrelevantly. 
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"I  am  another  man.  You  never  met  this  man. 
He  is  Hill-dweller,  back  in  the  haunts  of  his  an- 
cestors. He  is  a  hewer  of  wood,  a  climber  of 
unsealed  heights,  mate  to  the  eagle.  He  owns 
the  sun,  and  the  mioon,  and  the  stars;  he  shares 
his  cave  with  the  mountain  lion,  and  hunts  with 
the  bear  for  his  food.  He  drinks  deep  of  pure, 
clean  air,  and  of  sun  and  rain  and  star  shine. 
He  is  healed  by  the  silence  of  the  secret  places 
of  the  most  High  —  he  is  a  demigod,  made  in 
the  image  of  his  Creator!" 

Nan  trembled  at  the  feeling  he  gave  her  of  a 
power,  long  leashed  and  now  set  free.  She  felt 
an  instinct  to  fall  upon  her  face  before  him,  but 
he  was  gone  before  she  could  speak. 

"Philip,"  she  called  impatiently. 

They  had  brought  no  maid,  by  order  of  Dr. 
Porter,  and  Nan's  trained  nurse  was  not  to  fol- 
low for  two  weeks,  so  Philip  had  to  play  lady's 
maid  to  his  wife.  She  called  again  in  a  moment, 
and  then  came  a  step  at  the  door  and  Mrs.  Sar- 
gent spoke: 
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"Good-morning;  may  I  be  of  help?" 

"Good-morning.  I  want  to  get  up,  and  Mr. 
Brandon  must  help  me  dress.  I  knew  I  'd  need 
a  maid,"  she  complained. 

"I  'm  sure  I  can  help  you  better  than  Mr. 
Brandon." 

"I  can't  impose  on  you." 

"We  all  serve  one  another  up  here,  Mrs.  Bran- 
don. That  is  half  the  pleasure  of  life.  I 
should  like  to  help  you  dress." 

She  moved  about  quietly,  arranging  things, 
and  putting  Nan's  clothes  where  she  could  get 
them. 

"It 's  hateful  to  be  so  helpless,"  Nan  said  bit- 
terly. 

"Is  it?  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is,  and  yet  it  must 
make  you  glad  to  see  how  anxious  every  one  is 
to  do  for  you,  to  look  after  you,  to  hold  out  hands 
to  you,  and  help." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  that  before,"  Nan  an- 
swered and  finished  dressing  in  silence. 

"How  beautiful  your  hair  isl"  Mrs.  Sargent 
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exclaimed  as  Nan  let  the  heavy  braids  down. 
"May  I  arrange  it  for  you?  It  must  be  diffi- 
cult—" 

Nan  relinquished  the  brush  with  a  sigh,  and 
Mrs.  Sargent,  with  an  artist's  eye  for  effect, 
coiled  the  black  mass  in  a  knot,  low  on  the  neck. 
The  simple  coiffeur  gave  her  a  classic  beauty, 
hke  a  Greek  maiden.  Voices  came  to  them  from 
outside  — 

"There  is  Dr.  David,"  Nan  said  quickly. 

"And  your  husband,"  Serenity  added. 

"Hello,  the  Lodge!  Is  White  Faun  still 
asleep?"  cried  Philip  gayly. 

"I  'm  up,"  Nan  called,  and  stood  beside  her 
bed,  and  took  a  stumbHng  step,  her  fii'st.  With 
a  gesture  of  infinite  tenderness.  Serenity  Sar- 
gent put  Nan's  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"So,  White  Faun,"  she  said,  and  together  they 
walked  to  the  living  room,  which  was  merely  a 
bit  of  all  out-doors,  roughly  shut  in  by  logs.  At 
sight  of  the  two  women,  Philip  and  Dr.  Porter 
stopped.  Philip's  mouth  quivered,  and  his  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  but  Dr.  Porter  called  out: 
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"Good!  That 's  the  way.  Philip  and  I  have 
been  up  the  mountain  side  to  cut  you  a  staff. 
Give  it  to  her,  Phihp.  We  chmbed  far,  for  your 
brave  would  have  nothing  but  tbe  best." 

Philip  put  the  white  wand  in  her  hand,  and 
leaned  down  and  kissed  her  silently. 

"It  is  a  fairy  wand,  and  maybe,  some  day, 
when  she  waves  it,  tbe  whole  mountain  side  will 
be  revealed  to  White  Faun,"  Serenity  said. 

"God  grant  that,  Serenity,"  Dr.  David  said 
fervently,  and  Nan  turned  her  face  to  him, 
flushed  suddenly  and  touched  with  joy.  Seren- 
ity's eyes  leapt  to  Philip's  face,  and  for  an 
instant  there  flashed  between  them  a  look  of 
perfect  understanding.  Dr.  Porter  was  looking 
off  over  the  valley  and  saw  none  of  it. 

"You  must  learn  to  climb  with  your  staff, 
dear,"  Philip  said. 

"I  could  n't  do  that  — " 

"Certainly  you  must  climb.  Two  days  of 
quiet  and  rest  and  then  you  shall  begin  to  go  on 
easy  climbs  with  the  rest  of  us,"  Dr.  Porter  said. 
"You  must  learn  to  get  about  inside  the  cabin 
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by  yourself.  Why  not  begin  now  ?  One  of  the 
games  I  always  teach  my  youngsters  at  the  hos- 
pital, is  a  game  called  'Guess.'  " 

"I  never  could  guess  anything,"  Nan  pro- 
tested, shuddering  at  being  classed  with  the  blind. 

"Serenity,  you  and  Philip  walk  beside  her,  and 
I  '11  go  ahead.  Come  along,  now,  child,  and  feel 
each  thing  you  come  to,  and  guess  what  it  is." 

Nan  reluctantly  allowed  them  to  lead  her 
about,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  "play"  that  seized  Dr.  David.  The 
things  in  the  cabin  were  all  of  the  simplest  sort, 
and  many  of  them  strange  to  Nan,  so  her  an- 
swers nearly  convulsed  them.  She  actually  en- 
joyed Dr.  Porter's  shout  of  laughter  and  after 
they  had  made  the  rounds  of  the  place,  two  bed- 
rooms, a  living  room,  and  a  kitchen,  they  all 
started  for  Serenity's  cabin,  where  they  were  to 
have  breakfast.  Nan  walked  slowly  and  pain- 
fully between  Philip  and  Dr.  Porter,  leaning  on 
her  staff,  and  as  they  went  in.  Dr.  Porter  put 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"A  brave  attempt,"  he  said. 
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"My  first  lesson  in  resignation,"  she  said. 

"Never!  The  first  lap  in  an  endurance  race," 
he  cheered  her. 

Breakfast  was  a  real  feast  —  bacon  and  eggs, 
toast,  and  delicious  coffee.  No  hot  house  fruit 
here  to  tempt  jaded  or  delicate  appetites,  but  an 
air  that  gave  a  fillip  to  hunger,  a  leisure  that  em- 
braced all  time,  and  a  certain  atmosphere  of 
simple  well-being  which  surrounded  Serenity 
Sargent  like  an  aura. 

"Why  is  it  that  we  fret  on  down  there  in  the 
pot,  when  there  is  this  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
climb?"  Dr.  Porter  asked. 

"The  people  in  the  pot  do  not  know  that  this 
is  here.  They  never  look  up,"  Philip  answered 
him. 

"I  like  it  down  there,"  Nan  challenged  them. 

"There  are  those  who  cannot  stand  the  alti- 
tude," said  Serenity,  and  Nan  was  in  doubt 
whether  her  meaning  was  hteral  or  symbolic. 

"You  stay  down  in  the  pot  yourself,"  she  said 
to  Dr.  Porter. 

"Yes,  it  seems  too  selfish  in  me  to  stay  up  here 
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in  joy,  when  I  can  help  down  there.  My  work 
is  there,  and  where  a  man's  work  is,  there  should 
he  be.  .  .  .  But  the  thought  of  going  down 
again  is  like  the  fall  from  Heaven  to  Hell." 

"You'd  like  to  hve  up  here  always?"  Nan 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"What  would  you  like  to  do  up  here?" 

"Live  normally,  and  invite  my  soul.  Have 
you  ever  had  time  to  think  out  half  your 
thoughts?  I  never  have.  I  should  like  to  look 
ahead  to  years  of  days,  up  here,  when  I  could 
summon  every  day  a  new-bom  thought,  as  Pros- 
pero  summoned  Ariel." 

Serenity  smiled  at  him  gently.  "It  would  not 
be  possible,  David,"  she  said.  "You  say  'Live 
normally  and  invite  your  soul,'  but  in  the  end 
your  Ariel  would  take  possession  of  you,  mind 
and  body.  It  is  only  in  touch  with  our  fellows 
that  we  live  normally." 

"But  you,  Serenity,  up  here,  like  the  spirit  of 
Peace?"  he  questioned. 

"I  have  drunk  deep  of  its  waters.     I  had  sore 
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need  of  them;  but  the  time  is  coming,  David, 
when  I  must  go  down  again." 

"I  'm  sorry.  I  like  to  think  of  you  up  here, 
when  I  'm  very  tired  down  there.     It  rests  me." 

"Dear  David,"  she  smiled  at  him. 

Nan  pushed  back  her  chair  impatiently. 

"Tired?"  Philip  asked  her. 

"No." 

"Suppose  we  go  out  and  hang  a  hammock  for 
Mrs.  Brandon,  so  that  she  can  stay  out  in  this 
good  air  every  minute  of  the  day.  We  have  to 
put  the  medicine  that  hurts  the  worst  in  the  eyes 
to-day,  so  as  a  reward  we  'U  give  her  a  hammock 
party  and  a  house-warming.  I  invite  you  to 
lunch  at  my  house,  and  I  shall  cook  the  meal." 

"Where  is  your  house,  Dr.  Porter?"  she  asked 
him. 

"It  is  the  largest  cabin  in  the  mountains,"  he 
laughed.  "Its  walls  are  infinity,  its  roof  the 
sky,  its  floor  the  ground!" 

"You  mean  you  sleep  out  of  doors?" 

"Exactly,  and  you  shall  eat  your  dinner  off 
of  a  flat  rock  in  my  dining  room.     Come  and  get 
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through  our  bad  half  hour.  There  are  so  many 
pleasant  things  to  plan."  He  led  the  way,  and 
Nan  followed  with  Philip.  At  the  door  she 
turned  to  Serenity. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  The  older  woman 
smiled  and  touched  the  girl's  cheek  with  her 
fingers  in  understanding. 

"Go  ahead,  and  I  '11  be  along  in  a  minute," 
Dr.  Porter  said.  He  took  Serenity's  hand  and 
smiled  at  her.     "Well?" 

"She  resents  me  now,  but  after  a  while  we 
shall  speak  the  same  tongue.  You  are  greatly 
concerned  for  her,  David?" 

"Yes,  I  want  to  give  her  her  sight  again,  but 
you  must  help  her  to  find  her  soul." 

"She  '11  find  it  without  my  help.  God  moves 
in  a  mysterious  way  up  here,  and  the  silences  of 
secret  places  are  heavy  with  wisdom,"  she  an- 
swered him. 
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SERENITY   SARGENT 

ONCE  settled  on  the  mountain  side,  life  fell 
into  a  comfortable  routine.  They  divided 
up  the  responsibility  of  the  meals  by  breakfast- 
ing at  Serenity's,  lunching  at  Brandons',  and 
supping  with  Dr.  Porter.  There  was  great 
rivalry  between  Serenity,  Phil,  and  Dr.  Porter 
over  the  meals  they  prepared.  The  weather  was 
perfect,  warm  days,  hot  noons,  long  wonderful 
twilights,  and  cool  nights,  with  the  stars  glitter- 
ing near  enough  for  one  to  touch  with  an  out- 
stretched hand. 

Everybody  went  about  the  camp  work;  in  the 
morning  Dr.  Porter  tended  to  Nan's  eyes  and 
then  cut  wood  for  the  fires.  Serenity  looked 
after  the  cabins,  and  slipped  away  now  and  then 
to  the  cabin  down  the  road  where  nurse  and  baby 
were    installed.     Philip    was    steward    for    the 
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camp,  and  went  down  to  the  town  each  morning 
to  market  for  the  day. 

This  duty  gave  him  an  excuse  to  spend  part 
of  the  morning  with  the  baby.  Poor  Philip  was 
terribly  divided  in  his  mind  about  his  son.  Now 
he  condemned  himself  for  deceiving  Nan  about 
him,  now  congratulated  himself  because  the 
child  improved  so  in  the  mountain  air.  All  the 
time  that  Nan  supposed  him  oif  climbing  or 
shooting,  he  spent  in  camp  with  little  Philip,  or 
tramped  the  trails,  the  baby  on  his  back. 

The  last  few  months  of  his  life,  beginning 
with  the  days  at  the  Riviera,  had  been  full  of  big 
emotions,  and  deep  spiritual  experiences.  He 
had  suffered  poignantly  over  Nan's  affliction, 
and  at  her  strange  aversion  to  her  cliild.  He 
had  tried  to  be  both  father  and  mother  to  the 
baby,  and  his  love  and  tenderness  were  about  the 
boy  like  air.  Little  Philip  drew  them  in  with 
every  breath  he  breathed. 

Philip  realized  without  understanding  it,  that 
he  was  in  some  way  shut  out  of  Nan's  heart, 
after  the  baby  came.     He  was  deeply  hurt  by 
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the  attitude,  for  he  had  rejoiced  at  the  new  com- 
radeship that  had  come  to  them,  those  days  be- 
fore the  boy's  birth.  Slowly  and  painfully  the 
idea  dawned  in  Philip's  brain  that  Nan's  depend- 
ence on  Dr.  Porter  was  something  more  than  a 
patient  upon  a  physician,  but  he  had  put  the 
thought  away  from  him,  until  that  flash  of  reve- 
lation had  come  to  Serenity  and  himself,  the  first 
days  in  the  mountains,  when  Nan  had  turned 
her  tell-tale  face  to  Dr.  Porter  and  they  both 
had  seen  her  secret  revealed. 

From  that  moment  Philip  had  fought  a 
bitter  fight  with  himself.  In  long  lonely 
mountain  climbs  he  tried  to  see  the  thing  from 
all  sides  and  to  do  what  was  right.  He  loved 
his  wife  entirely,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to 
send  Porter  away,  and  save  her  the  pain  of 
realizing  where  she  stood.  Then  he  faced  the 
possibility  of  ruining  her  chance  of  saving  her 
eyes.  Porter  was  wrapped  up  in  the  case,  de- 
termined to  effect  a  miracle  with  it.  Then  too, 
he  knew  Nan's  nature.  If  she  loved  David 
Porter  and  did  not  realize  it  yet,  his  absence 
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would  precipitate  the  discovery.  If  she  'knew 
now  that  she  loved  him,  there  was  no  need  for 
him  to  go;  it  was  too  late. 

Once  or  twice  he  looked  down  over  the  steep 
precipices  that  cut  away  from  the  trail,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  one  misstep  of  his  might 
straighten  out  the  whole  thing,  but  then  he  re- 
membered his  son,  and  marched  back  to  camp. 

He  liked  and  respected  Dr.  Porter,  and  yet 
he  found  himself  watching  him  surreptitiously 
every  minute  for  some  sign  of  secret  love  for 
Nan.  But  it  never  came.  He  was  like  a  big 
tender  brother  to  her,  thoughtful  of  her, 
gentle,  and  courteous,  but  that  was  aU.  Phihp 
made  himself  believe  that  Dr.  Porter  was  ut- 
terly unconscious  of  the  situation,  and  crowded 
out  the  demon  of  jealousy  that  cried  within  him. 

Serenity  Sargent  was  the  only  one  who  saw 
the  thing  clearly  and  understood  it.  She  saw 
Nan's  danger.  Dr.  Porter's  unconsciousness, 
PhiHp's  struggle,  but  she  could  only  wait  for 
them  to  work  it  out  themselves. 

One  night  they  sat  around  Dr.  Porter's  huge 
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bonfire,  after  supper,  and  talked.  Philip  had 
been  off  alone  nearly  all  day  and  Serenity  noted 
how  drawn  and  tired  his  face  was.  Dr.  Porter 
lay  on  his  back,  his  face  toward  the  stars,  and 
Nan  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  about  her  knees, 
like  a  blind  sibyl. 

"And  the  stars  sang  together,"  said  Dr. 
Porter.  "They  are  so  near  to-night  we  can  al- 
most hear  their  'Magnificat.'  " 

"My  husband  used  to  say  that  the  music  of 
the  spheres  was  deafening  up  here." 

"What  sort  of  a  man  was  your  husband,  Se- 
renity Sargent?"  Nan  asked  her  directly. 

Serenity  looked  over  the  valley  in  silence  for  a 
little  before  she  answered  her.  "He  was  a  poet, 
a  dreamer,  a  sort  of  a  tragic  survival  of  a  time 
when  poetry  and  music  and  dreams  had  a  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  The  world  of  to-day 
would  call  him  a  failure.  He  did  not  know  how 
to  make  money.  He  did  not  want  money;  it 
meant  nothing  to  him." 

"He  did  not  want  to  sell  his  poems?"  Philip 
asked. 
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"No,  oh  no;  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
taking  money  for  them.  He  said  it  was  like 
selling  his  children." 

"Where  did  you  two  meet,  Serenity  Sar- 
gent?" Nan  asked. 

"I  was  in  New  York  working  on  a  maga- 
zine staiF  —  that  was  where  I  knew  David,"  she 
added,  and  paused.  They  waited  for  her  to  go 
on. 

"One  day  in  the  early  Spring,  it  was  the  first 
hot  day,  I  went  out  to  a  favorite  spot  of  mine, 
where  the  dogwood  trees  were  thick.  It  is  a 
place  just  outside  of  the  city,  which  overlooked 
the  white  tree  tops,  and  he  was  sitting  there,  his 
head  on  his  hands.  When  I  came  up  beside  him 
he  looked  at  me  and  spoke. 

"  'Sh,'  he  said;  'white  souls,  they  whisper  that 
the  secret  of  life  is  beauty!' 

"He  motioned  to  me  to  sit  beside  him,  and 
after  a  while  he  asked  me  my  name  and  told  me 
his.  That  was  all.  I  knew  then  that  it  was 
meant  that  I  should  take  care  of  him.  We  were 
married  soon,  and  after  a  year  the  doctors  or- 
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dered  him  West.  He  lived  until  the  following 
Spring." 

Nan  put  her  hand  on  Serenity's  knee.  "You 
were  happy  up  here  alone?" 

"Sublimely  happy!  Such  happiness  is  not 
meant  for  mere  mortals." 

"And  now,  dear  Serenity  Sargent?" 

"Now  I  grieve  for  only  one  thing;  that  I 
have  no  child  of  his  to  care  for." 

Nan  started  and  withdrew  her  hand,  resting 
her  forehead  on  her  knees.  The  silence  hugged 
them  all  close,  each  with  his  own  thoughts. 
Words  become  useless  counters  in  the  big  open 
places.     After  a  little,  David  Porter  said: 

"You  have  his  work  —  his  poems?" 

"No,  he  took  them  with  him." 

"You  mean?" 

"He  wanted  them  to  lie  on  his  breast,  here 
on  the  mountain  side." 

"How  could  you  bear  to  give  them  up?"  Nan 
asked  her. 

"I  didn't  give  them  up.  They  are  mine  as 
they  are  his.     We  had  lived  them  all  together. 
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They  had  come  to  flower  in  his  words,  but  their 
roots  are  in  my  soul." 

"Who  is  leaving?"  Nan  asked,  her  quick  ears 
alert  at  sound  of  a  crackling  twig. 

"Philip,"  Dr.  Porter  answered. 

"He  's  so  restless  lately.  He  prowls  around 
by  the  hour  alone,"  Nan  said. 

"He  's  finding  help  in  the  hills,"  Serenity  an- 
swered. 

"Help,  for  what?" 

"For  anything  that  troubles  him." 

"Philip  has  n't  any  troubles.  He  's  a  cheer- 
ful sort  of  person." 

"All  of  us  have  some  troubles,  some  thoughts, 
Nanette,  that  no  one  can  share  with  us." 

"That  would  be  strange,  Phil  with  a  trouble. 
I  could  tell  in  a  minute  if  I  could  see  his  face. 
Dr.  Porter,"  she  added  suddenly,  "how  much 
longer  are  you  going  to  beHeve  that  I  have  a 
chance?" 

"We  shall  know  soon." 

"I  suppose  it  is  only  imagination,  but  I  feel 
as  if  I  saw  fire  through  a  tliick  haze." 
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David  sat  up  quickly.  "You  do?  Look  at 
this."  He  pulled  a  lighted  branch  from  the  fire 
and  waved  it  before  her.  She  followed  it  at 
first,  and  then,  confused  and  self-conscious  in 
her  anxiety  to  succeed,  she  lost  it  and  failed. 

"Humph,  there  was  a  second  then — " 

"Do  you  think  for  a  flash  I  did  see,  or  did 
I  only  fancy  it?" 

"Can't  tell  you  yet.  There 's  a  chance 
though,"  he  began,  and  broke  ofl^,  lost  in  specu- 
lation. 

"It  is  getting  colder.  Shall  we  go  down?" 
Serenity  asked. 

They  all  rose  and  David  banked  the  fire. 
"I  'd  hke  to  sleep  up  here  some  night,"  Nan 
said. 

"All  right,  you  may,"  he  answered,  as  they 
led  her  slowly  down  toward  the  cabin. 

Serenity  helped  Nanette  to  bed,  and  started 
toward  her  own  cabin,  when  Dr.  Porter  rose  out 
of  the  darkness  and  joined  her. 

"Oh,  are  you  still  here?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  I  '11  see  you  safe  indoors  and  then  I  'm 
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going  to  look  for  Philip.  I  don't  like  his 
plunging  off  over  these  trails  at  night." 

"1 11  take  you  to  him,"  she  said,  and  led  the 
way  toward  the  baby's  cabin. 

"Oh,  he  's  down  there?" 

"Most  of  the  time.  His  devotion  to  that  mite 
is  pitiful.  It 's  hard  for  me  to  understand 
Nanette." 

"Give  her  time,  Serenity.  She  '11  think  it  out 
all  right." 

They  came  to  the  little  cabin  and  peered  in. 
Philip  sat  by  the  baby's  crib,  his  head  on  his 
hands.  The  door  into  the  nurse's  room  was 
open,  and  it  was  very  still,  so  still  that  the  man's 
sigh,  which  was  almost  a  groan,  came  to  the  two 
outside.  Serenity  put  her  hand  on  David's  arm 
and  led  him  away. 

"We  can't  help  him  yet,"  she  said. 

"The  poor  fellow  is  all  broken  up  over  his 
wife's  misfortune.  Strange  thing,  thinking  she 
saw  fire  to-night.  It  gives  me  new  hope.  I  be- 
lieve she  has  a  good  chance,  Serenity." 

"I  hope  so  with  all  my  heart,  David."     She 
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opened    her    own    door,    and    turned    to    him. 
"Good-night,  David." 

"Good-night,  Serenity  of  the  Hills,"  he  an- 
swered, and  his  lantern  bobbed  on  up  the  moun- 
tain side  toward  his  sleeping  place. 

An  hour  later,  when  Philip  slipped  into  the 
cabin,  Nan  called  to  liim,  "Philip,  is  that  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Come  here  a  moment.  Where  have  you 
been?" 

"Outside,  smoking." 

"Philip,  are  you  tired  of  it  up  here?" 

"No." 

"I  was  wondering  whether  it  would  be  wise 
to  bring  the  baby  out  here,  if  we  stay  much 
longer."  He  started  uneasily.  "It  does  n't 
seem  quite  fair  to  just  desert  him  entirely,"  she 
went  on. 

"You  'd  better  consult  Dr.  Porter  about  it," 
he  evaded. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  him  here,  Phil? 
I  thought  you  were  crazy  about  him." 

"Yes,  I  'd  like  it." 
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"Serenity  said  —  I  mean  —  I  thought  from 
something  she  said  that  you  were  homesick  for 
him.  You  know  I  can't  always  tell  about 
things,  because  I  can't  see — " 

"You  want  to  bring  him  for  me?" 

"Yes." 

"I  guess  he  is  all  right  where  he  is."  He 
turned  and  went  to  liis  room,  and  Nan  lay  and 
racked  her  brain  to  think  what  could  ail  him. 

Every  day  now  they  went  for  a  short  climb, 
and  Nan  went  with  them.  It  was  astonishing 
how  sure-footed  she  had  become,  and  how  in- 
dependent. The  next  morning  the  Brandons 
and  Dr.  Porter  went  over  to  Serenity's  cabin 
to  get  her  to  go  for  the  walk.  As  they  stepped 
in  at  the  open  door,  the  two  men  started  back, 
and  Phil  laid  his  hand  quickly  on  Nan's  arm. 
Serenity  looked  up  at  them,  smiling,  with  the 
baby  in  her  arms. 

"Come  in,"  she  said. 

Nan  went  toward  the  chair  where  Serenity  sat, 
and  just  then  the  baby  caught  sight  of  Philip, 
and  he  gurgled  and  cooed. 
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"What  is  that?"  said  Nan  shortly. 

"A  baby,"  answered  Serenity. 

"Whose  baby?" 

"A  neighbor's." 

"I  did  n't  know  we  had  any  neighbors." 

"A  few." 

"Strange  we  never  pass  them  or  hear  them," 
said  Nan. 

"The  mountains  are  fairly  roomy,  you  know," 
laughed  Serenity.  "Here,  take  him  a  minute 
while  I  get  my  staff."  She  dumped  the  baby 
into  Nan's  lap,  and  drew  the  others  out  of  the 
room. 

"You  are  n't  going  to  tell  her?"  Philip  whis- 
pered, the  perspiration  rolling  down  his  face. 

"Not  yet.  Let  her  get  used  to  a  baby,  and 
then  we  '11  see." 

Nan,  meanwhile,  left  to  herself,  felt  the  baby 
over  slowly.  Her  hand  lingered  on  the  fuzzy 
head  and  the  soft  cheek.  The  aimless  baby 
fingers  closed  about  her  finger  and  clung 
tightly.  Her  free  hand  found  the  fat  bare  legs 
and  spatted  them,  whereat  the  baby  laughed. 
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"Oh,"  said  Nan,  and  caught  her  breath. 

Serenity  was  wise;  she  knew  how  generations 
of  child-bearing  women  would  lift  up  their  voices 
in  Nanette's  heart  and  sing  the  mother  song. 
When  Serenity  came  to  the  door  a  few  minutes 
later,  she  beckoned  the  others  to  come  and  see. 
Nan  sat  with  the  baby  over  her  shoulder,  rock- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  patting  his  back.  Little 
Philip,  with  one  fist  crammed  into  his  mouth, 
grunted  comfortably  with  every  pat. 

"Nan,"  Philip  cried,  and  took  a  step  toward 
her.  She  started  and  looked  up,  but  Serenity 
put  her  hand  on  his  in  quick  warning. 

"Not  yet,"  she  cautioned. 

"Ready?"  Nan  asked.  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  this  youngster?" 

"Bring  him  along,  and  leave  him  at  his  house," 
Serenity  answered.     "Here,  Phihp,  take  him." 

"PhiHp?  Mercy,  don't  let  Philip  take  him. 
He  does  n't  know  anything  about  babies,"  Nan 
protested. 

Involuntarily  they  all  laughed,  for  Philip  had 
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swung  the  child  up  to  his  shoulder  with  the  ease 
of  an  experienced  nurse. 

"Doesn't  he  though?  It's  time  he  learned 
then—" 

"Allons-marchons,  mes  amis/'  ordered  Dr. 
Porter. 

Nan  rose  slowly.  "It  is  a  nice  healthy  baby, 
is  n't  it,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  they  grow  healthy  up  here,"  Dr.  Porter 
laughed. 

"Phil,  you  're  sure  you  won't  drop  him?" 

"Sure." 

"I  'd  like  to  speak  to  its  mother  as  we  go  by 
the  house.     I  want  to  ask  her  some  questions." 

"Why?"     Serenity  asked. 

"Well,  I  am  thinking  some  of  sending  for  the 
—  for  my  own  baby." 

Serenity  beamed  on  the  other  two,  but  mo- 
tioned for  silence.  "I  should  think  you  would 
be  hungry  for  him,"  she  answered.  They  went 
on  down  to  the  baby's  cabin,  and  Philip  paused 
at  the  gate. 
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"I  '11  drop  the  kid  — "  he  began. 

"Is  this  where  he  lives?     I  'd  like  to  see  his  — " 

Serenity  spoke.  "The  mother  is  away,  Nan- 
ette. We  shall  have  to  come  again  to  speak  with 
her." 

"But  who  takes  care  of  the  baby?" 

"A  sort  of  nurse." 

Philip  held  the  baby  toward  Nan  so  that  little 
Phil  could  touch  her  cheek.  She  caught  him 
and  groped  for  his  legs.     She  laughed. 

"He  has  such  fat,  squeezable  legs,"  she 
laughed.  Philip  could  not  bear  it.  He  fled 
into  the  cabin,  hugging  his  son  close. 

They  went  on  up  the  trail  to  Baldy,  and  once 
Nan  asked,  "How  long  did  it  take  us  to  come 
out  here?     I  forget."     They  told  her. 

"You  think  this  is  good  air  for  babies?"  to 
David. 

"None  better." 

After  a  little  the  men  went  on  ahead  and  left 
the  women  to  follow  more  slowly.  "I  suppose 
you  think  I  am  a  dreadful  person,  Serenity,  to 
come  off  here  and  leave  my  baby  behind?" 
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"My  dear,  how  can  I  judge  your  actions  un- 
less I  understand  you  as  you  understand  your- 
self?" 

"I  never  really  understood  you  until  last 
night,  Serenity.  I  've  wondered  about  you.  I 
so  often  wonder  how  you  look.  But  now  that 
I  know  about  your  life  with  your  husband, 
somehow  I  — "  she  broke  off  and  left  her 
thought  unsaid. 

"I  know  nothing  about  your  life  except  what 
I  gather  from  observation,  Nanette." 

"Mine  isn't  interesting;  it  is  not  a  poem  like 
yours.  It 's  just  the  usual  thing.  I  married 
Philip  when  I  was  twenty,  because  I  thought  I 
loved  him  —  as  well  as  I  knew  how  to  love  then," 
she  added.  "We  got  along  very  well,  like 
hundreds  of  other  folk  like  us,  until  I  woke  up." 

"What  wakened  you,  Nanette?" 

"Another  man  told  me  he  loved  me." 

"Oh!" 

"I  told  Philip  about  it  and  he  took  me  away." 

"Philip  understood,  didn't  he?     He  would." 

"Oh,    yes,    he    imderstood.     Then    the    baby 
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came,  and  this  thing  happened  to  me,  and  ever 
since  I  have  n't  been  the  same  woman.  I  've 
been  fifty  women,  most  of  them  hateful,  and 
selfish,  but  now  I  'm  beginning  to  see  things  as 
they  are.     Dr.  Porter  has  done  it  all  for  me." 

"He  is  a  wonderful  man.  His  skill  and  your 
husband's  love,  they  ought  to  work  wonders." 

"He  's  done  more  than  try  to  restore  my  sight. 
He  's  made  me  see  without  eyes." 

"That  is  a  part  of  his  heahng." 

"I  feel  that  nothing  I  could  do  for  him  — 
nothing  that  I  could  give  him  could  ever — " 
again  she  left  her  sentence  unfinished. 

"I  have  a  strange  feeling  about  David,"  Se- 
renity mused.  "I  think  of  him  always  as  a 
Titan,  moving  among  men,  healing  as  he  goes, 
but  always  moving  on,  never  long  in  one  place. 
He  is  above  the  ties,  the  emotions,  the  hopes  of 
little  folk  like  us  who  live  about  him.  Home, 
love  of  women,  children,  they  are  not  for  him. 
His  call  is  of  the  spirit,  vast,  illimitable.  He  is 
an  impersonal  part  of  all  time  and  all  life." 
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Nanette  shuddered.  "You  think  he  never 
could  love  a  woman?" 

"I  do  not  know ;  I  only  speculate  about  it,  but 
I  should  feel  that  if  that  came  to  him,  it  would 
curb  his  power.  He  would  be  like  Samson, 
shorn  of  his  locks." 

Dr.  Porter  turned  on  the  trail  above  them, 
and  leaned  on  his  staiF,  his  great  head  thrown 
back,  his  fine  bronzed  throat  bare.  "Ho!  Down 
there,  you  loiterers." 

Serenity  smiled  up  at  him  as  he  stood,  Titan- 
esque,  carved  against  the  mountain  side.  "Com- 
ing." 

"Tired,  Nanette?"  Philip  called  down. 
"Shall  I  come  down  and  give  you  a  hand?" 

"No;  I'm  all  right." 

"How  Philip  guards  your  every  step  with  his 
love!"  Serenity  said. 

"Yes."     Then,  "You  like  Philip,  don't  you?" 

"He  's  a  fine  man  with  rare  qualities,  and  a 
clean  fair  mind." 

Nanette  paused  in  surprise.     "Yes,  he  is  all 
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of  that,  is  n't  he?"  she  admitted  slowly,  as  if  the 
thought  were  new. 

"Philip,"  Dr.  Porter  said  as  the  two  women 
came  up,  "do  you  notice  that  every  step  or  so 
your  wife  moves  up  without  feeling  with  her 
staff?" 

Philip  watched  eagerly.  "You're  right;  she 
does.     What  do  you  think?" 

"That  she  has  flashes  of  sight  every  now  and 
then." 

"And  you  believe  — ?"  Philip  answered. 

"I  have  always  believed." 

"God,  what  it  would  mean  to  her!  What  it 
would  mean  to  me!"  Philip  said  half  to  him- 
self, and  Dr.  Porter  put  his  hand  on  the 
younger  man's  shoulder  with  quick,  genuine 
feeling. 

"What  it  would  mean  for  all  of  us.  You  see 
how  that  wise  woman.  Serenity,  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  the  baby.  How  the 
mountain  air  has  cleared  your  wife's  brain  and 
mind.  Boy,  she  '11  be  a  finer  woman  than  ever 
before  when  we  go  down  from  the  mountain." 
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Philip  turned  and  looked  squarely  into  Dr. 
Porter's  eyes,  searching  for  one  sign  of  that 
dread  feeling  he  feared  to  find  there.  And 
yet  he  knew  disappointment,  when  he  did  not 
find  what  he  sought,  for  was  not  another  pit  of 
suffering  to  open  before  his  poor  wife's  feet,  if 
she  loved  this  man  and  he  did  not  know  or  care? 
He  turned  away  with  a  groan,  as  the  women 
joined  them. 

"This  is  my  longest  tramp,"  Nan  panted. 
**A11  the  air  in  the  world  to  breathe,  and  yet  not 
enough  to  satisfy  your  lungs." 

"That's  symbolic,  isn't  it?"  Dr.  Porter  said 
as  he  led  her  to  a  flat  rock  for  a  seat.  "There 
is  never  enough  of  anything  in  the  world  to 
satisfy  us;  not  of  beauty,  nor  health,  nor  love, 
nor  success,  nor  anything.  What  insatiate 
creatures  we  are!" 

"Here  is  one  exception.  I  have  enough  of 
love  and  of  beauty  to  send  me  singing  down  all 
the  ages  to  come,"  said  Serenity  softly. 

"You  blessed  soul,"  said  David  reverently. 

"I  know  now  why  you  brought  me  here.  Dr. 
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David,"  Nanette  said.  "Serenity  Sargent  is 
like  Mother  Earth  herself;  her  least  touch  is 
healing." 

"Child,  you  are  nearly  whole  again,"  he  an- 
swered her,  smiHng  at  Serenity. 

Philip  came  and  sat  beside  Nan,  his  hand  on  a 
fold  of  her  dress. 
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BABY    PHILIP 

THE  day  after  the  baby's  introduction  to 
Nan,  she  began  to  plan  for  the  reception 
of  her  own  younghng.  She  wrote  a  letter  of 
orders  for  Philip  to  telegraph  the  nurse,  and  she 
consulted  Dr.  Porter  on  all  questions  of  sleep 
and  diet.  She  asked  many  embarrassing  ques- 
tions about  the  baby  at  the  cabin,  and  inquired 
several  times  about  the  mother.  Serenity 
evaded  her  questions  as  cleverly  as  she  could,  and 
the  three  held  many  councils  to  decide  the  best 
way  to  break  the  truth  to  her.  Philip  insisted 
that  they  keep  up  the  deception  for  a  week,  and 
then  bring  the  baby  in,  as  if  he  had  just  ar- 
rived. He  prevailed  upon  them  to  carry  out  his 
wish,  although  Serenity  wanted  to  go  to  Nan 
at  once,  tell  her  the  truth  and  carry  the  baby  to 
her. 
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Philip  explained  to  Nan  the  delay  necessary 
before  the  child  could  arrive,  and  was  surprised 
at  her  impatience.  After  months  of  utter  neg- 
lect she  wanted  the  baby  now,  instantly,  in  her 
arms!  She  spent  the  days  restlessly  wandering 
about  the  cabin,  making  infinite  number  of  plans 
for  the  child's  comfort  and  amusement.  She 
talked  for  hours  to  Serenity  about  him,  how  big 
he  was,  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  know 
them,  whether  the  change  of  climate  would  hurt 
him,  and  sometimes  Serenity  let  her  sewing  fall 
in  her  lap  that  she  might  wipe  the  tears  away. 
There  was  something  so  pitiful  about  the  whole 
thing,  this  eager  blind  girl  and  her  baby  a  few 
hundred  feet  away,  and  needing  one  another  so 
sorely. 

"I  'm  so  glad  you  're  here.  Serenity,  and  that 
you  know  so  much  about  babies.  I  never  knew 
anj^thing.  I  'd  probably  kill  him  if  you  and  Dr. 
David  were  not  here  to  help." 

"Nonsense;  women  know  by  instinct  what  to 
do  for  their  babies." 

"But  you,  Serenity,  how  do  you  know?" 
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"Some  women  like  me  have  the  instinct  just 
the  same." 

Nan  came  and  knelt  beside  Serenity,  and  put 
her  arms  about  her.  "Serenity,  you  shall  have 
half  of  my  baby." 

"Thank  you,  dear;  I  accept  right  now."  She 
kissed  Nan,  looking  at  her  intently. 

"How  are  your  eyes  to-day?" 

"I  've  forgotten  about  them  since  I  began  to 
plan  for  baby." 

"That 's  natural,  but  there  is  a  look  to- 
day-" 

"I  know,  some  days  I  feel  sure  that  I  see, 
just  for  a  second,  a  face,  a  streak  of  light.  The 
fire  that  night  on  the  mountain,  but  then  it's 
gone  at  once,  and  I  've  fooled  myself  so  often. 
I  've  given  up  hope  in  my  heart,  Serenity.  I 
know  I  shall  not  see  again." 

"What  does  Dr.  David  say?" 

"Nothing,  just  works  on,  patient  as  Time." 

"Well,  'in  God's  good  time,'  maybe  —  I  must 
go  over  to  my  cabin  and  attend  to  some  things. 
Where  is  PhiHp?" 
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"Gone  up  Baldy,  I  think,  and  Dr.  David  dis- 
appeared after  my  treatment  this  morning,  so 
he  may  be  off  with  PhiHp." 

"I  '11  be  back  after  a  little,  and  we  '11  go  up 
Baldy  a  way  and  meet  them." 

"Yes,  let  us." 

Serenity  disappeared  and  Nan  sat  in  her 
cabin  door,  her  hands  in  her  lap,  her  thoughts 
afar.  A  familiar  step  broke  in  on  her  reverie, 
and  her  face  flushed  with  sudden  pleasure  as 
she  recognized  it. 

"Dr.  David." 

He  put  down  his  staff,  touched  her  out- 
stretched hand,  and  sat  down  on  the  step  at  her 
feet  without  a  word. 

"Have  you  been  tramping  all  day?" 

"No;  I  went  to  town  this  morning  to  get  some 
books  I  ordered  months  ago  from  Germany. 
Since,  then  I  've  been  reading  them." 

"I  see.     We  missed  you." 

He  looked  at  her  intently. 

"Why  are  you  looking  at  me?" 
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"How  do  you  know  when  I  am  looking  at 
you?" 

"I  feel  it,  somehow.  Your  look  is  like  a 
flush  on  my  face." 

"Do  you  know  when  other  people  look  at  you?" 

"Not  unless  they  speak,  then  I  can  tell  by 
the  voice." 

"What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  I  believe 
you  will  see  again?" 

"If  you  told  me  I  would  believe  it." 

"Would  the  thought  make  you  happy?" 

"Very,  and  yet — " 

"Well?" 

"Would  you  understand  if  I  said  that  certain 
things  have  come  to  me  since  I  have  been  blind 
that  I  would  be  loath  to  give  up?" 

"And  must  you  give  them  up?" 

"I  'm  afraid  so.  What  makes  you  so  hopeful 
to-day?" 

"One  of  these  books  I  sent  for  is  the  latest 
published  work  of  Herr  Doctor  Von  Baltzinger, 
the  most  eminent  ocular  authority  in  the  world 
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to-day,  and  he  had  just  such  a  case  as  yours,  al- 
most identically  the  same." 

"A  woman?" 

"Yes." 

"And  her  sight  came  back?" 

"Yes,  a  nervous  shock  restored  it  in  an  in- 
stant." 

"Are  you  arranging  a  nervous  shock  for  me. 
Dr.  David?"  she  laughed. 

"Where's  Philip?"  he  asked. 

"Up  Baldy  or  Sandy  Top,  I  suppose." 

"And  Serenity?" 

"Busy  at  the  cabin." 

"Want  to  go  for  a  little  climb  with  me?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Shall  we  stop  for  Serenity?"  she 
added. 

"If  you  Hke."  But  Serenity  was  not  at  her 
cabin  when  they  stopped  for  her. 

"Queer,  she  told  me  she  had  some  work  to  do." 

"We  may  meet  her." 

"I  believe  she  goes  down  to  the  cabin  where 
the  baby  is,  all  the  time.  She's  crazy  about 
him." 
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"She  's  all  woman,  is  Serenity,"  he  answered. 
"Well,  we  '11  go  along  ourselves." 

Dr.  Porter  watched  Nan  curiously  as  they  set 
off  at  a  good  pace.  "You  walk  well,  Mrs. 
Brandon,"  he  said. 

She  flushed  violently.  "Oh,  thank  you.  Do 
you  know,  I  believe  that  is  the  first  compliment 
you  ever  paid  me?" 

"Is  it?     Well,  I  'm  no  flatterer." 

"No;  that  is  quite  true,"  she  laughed  up  at 
him.  A  certain  girlishness  about  her  struck  him 
as  never  before.  "I  suppose  if  you  had  found 
anything  to  praise  in  me  you  would  have  told 
me  of  it." 

"I  find  many  admirable  things  in  you,  but  I 
think  a  diet  is  good  for  your  vanity." 

"You  think  me  vain?" 

"Not  as  bad  as  you  used  to  be." 

She  laughed  again.  "I  think  I  must  be  bet- 
ter, because  the  critical  things  you  used  to  say 
to  me,  made  me  perfectly  furious,  and  now  — 
well,  I  like  them." 

"Dear  me!     We  must  change  the  medicine." 
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They  trudged  on  in  silence  for  a  while.  Nan 
climbing  ahead.  He  watched  her  lithe  young 
body  take  the  upward  trail  with  pleasure,  as 
he  would  have  marked  a  deer's  grace.  Once  he 
looked  back  into  the  valley,  and  then  into  the 
west. 

"Queer  clouds  in  the  west.  We  'd  better  not 
go  too  far  from  camp ;  we  may  get  a  storm." 

"It 's  a  great  regret  to  me  that  I  cannot  see 
a  storm  come  up  here." 

"It 's  magnificent,  and  how  fast  the  god  of 
storms  rides  across  these  peaks!" 

"Do  you  remember  the  Ride  of  the  Valkyries 
that  we  heard  Sembrich  sing  the  first  night  we 
met?" 

"Yes." 

"I  often  think  I  hear  it  up  here,  and  feel  the 
swoop  of  the  horses  by  me,  and  the  groans  of 
the  wounded  warriors." 

"Valhalla  might  lie  just  beyond,"  he  mur- 
mured, nodding. 

They  came  to  a  ledge  of  rock  that  jutted  out 
and  he  stepped  up  ahead  of  her.     "Give  me  your 
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hand,"  he  said,  and  drew  her  slowly  up  beside 
him.  Something  in  her  face  as  she  put  her  hand 
in  his  struck  him  hke  a  blow.  Just  then  a  ter- 
rible clap  of  thunder  crashed  out  of  the  heavens, 
followed  by  a  bhnding  light.  In  the  surprise 
of  it,  Nanette  tottered  and  cried  out  — 

"David!" 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  crushed  her  to 
him  to  prevent  her  falling,  and  then  chaos  —  in- 
toxication, as  he  held  her  close.  "Woman, 
woman!"  he  whispered  breathlessly. 

The  skies  opened  and  the  swift  mountain 
storm  swept  down  upon  them  in  torrents  of  rain. 
With  an  exclamation  David  caught  her  up,  and 
began  to  climb  with  her  in  his  arms  to  a  sort 
of  cave  in  the  rocks,  where  they  had  often  hidden 
their  picnic  baskets. 

Nan  neither  stirred  nor  spoke.  She  lay  in  his 
arms  passively,  like  a  spent  runner.  Thunder 
and  lightning  crashed  and  crackled  about  them. 
A  storm  is  hke  the  war  of  worlds  up  among  the 
mountains.  It  seemed  to  Nan  that  the  end  of 
all  things  was  at  hand,  and  she  was  glad  to  face 
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it,  in  his  arms.  She  felt  the  deep  exhalations  of 
his  lungs,  strained  to  the  uttermost;  she  felt  his 
labored  breath  on  her  hair.  She  gloried  in  his 
strength,  this  god  of  the  mountains.  He  was 
like  some  cave-man  bearing  off  his  bride. 

Once  at  the  opening  of  the  rocks  he  set  her 
down  and  crawled  in  first.  "Come,"  he  said,  and 
she  knelt  and  followed  him.  When  she  found 
him,  she  crept  into  his  amis  like  a  frightened 
child. 

"David,"  she  whispered,  "I  'm  afraid." 
He  did  not  answer;  he  only  held  her  gently, 
her  head  against  his  breast.  But  above  her 
white  face,  his  own  rose  like  a  field  of  battle, 
where  the  army  of  the  Lord  fought  with  the 
cohorts  of  the  Devil.  His  face  was  red  and  his 
eyes  burned,  hke  a  mountain  lion's  in  the  dark. 
The  veins  at  his  temples  beat  visibly,  and  his 
breath  came  painfully.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  David  knew  the  love  of  woman,  felt  the 
touch  of  a  loved  head  on  his  breast,  the  flutter 
of  soft  hair  against  his  cheek,  and  thanked  God 
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that  the  eyes  that  were  lifted  to  his  face  could 
not  see  the  devouring  passion  that  he  fought. 

The  storm  outside  boomed  and  rolled  oiF  into 
the  valley,  and  they  sat  on  silently,  with  no  word, 
no  movement.  Once  Nan's  hand  made  a  swift 
flight  across  his  face,  like  the  touch  of  wings, 
but  he  caught  it  away  and  held  it  in  his  own. 
Out  of  the  chaos  of  his  thoughts  there  shaped 
one  idea — "I  must  save  her,  I  must  save  her!" 
Slowly  he  went  over  the  steps  by  which  he  had 
led  her  up  and  out  of  despair  and  suffering. 
Was  it  only  that  he  might  dig  this  pit  beneath 
her  feet  and  drag  her  down  again? 

"David,"  she  breathed  softly. 

He  touched  her  hair,  but  he  did  not  trust  him- 
self to  speak.  Time  dragged  on  for  him,  tug- 
ging at  his  endurance;  sped  on  for  her,  on  the 
wings  of  dreams.  The  storm  subsided  gradu- 
ally, with  long,  loud-voiced  defiance,  and  at  last 
David  stirred. 

*'We  can  go  now,"  he  said. 

"Must  we  go  now?"  she  sighed. 
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He  would  have  given  his  soul  to  have  kissed 
the  face  she  lifted  to  him,  so  radiant  with  her 
love.  He  set  her  aside,  almost  roughly,  crawled 
out  and  drew  her  after  him. 

"There  is  sun,  is  n't  there?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

"We  must  start  down  again?" 

"Yes." 

He  looked  at  her  with  eyes  that  held  a  great 
renunciation.  The  armies  of  the  Lord  were 
flaunting  banners!  They  stood  a  moment  sil- 
houetted against  the  mountain  side,  hand  in 
hand,  Nan's  face  lifted  to  him,  and  his  gaze 
swept  the  mountain,  the  valley,  the  sky,  and  back 
to  her.  He  was  putting  this  divine  moment 
away  in  his  heart  for  all  time. 

A  halloo  came  to  them  from  above,  and  they 
looked  up  to  where  Philip  waved  his  staff. 

"It  is  Philip,"  David  said  to  her,  and  they 
waited  for  him  in  silence. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Nan,  were  you  up  here 
in  that  storm?" 

"Yes ;  we  were  caught." 
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"We  crawled  into  the  cave  and  escaped  most 
of  it,"  said  Dr.  Porter.     "Where  were  you?" 

"Lying  under  a  rock  higher  up.  Are  n't  you 
wet?"  he  asked  Nan  anxiously. 

"No,  at  least  I  have  n't  noticed." 

Philip  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  them. 

"If  you  can  take  your  wife  down  alone, 
Philip,  I  will  give  her  into  your  keeping,  and 
go  on  myself." 

"Of  course  I  can  get  her  down.  The  descent 
is  easy  enough." 

"I  '11  go  with  you  beyond  that  cut-off  down 
there.     You  can  manage  the  rest." 

They  went  down  in  silence  to  the  rock  where 
the  storm  had  overtaken  Nan  and  David. 
Phihp  leapt  down  first,  and  David  lifted  Nan 
and  put  her  in  her  husband's  arms,  then  with- 
out a  word,  he  turned  and  fled  up  the  mountain 
side,  like  a  soul  pursued  by  the  furies. 
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PHILIP  half  carried,  half  led  Nan  down 
the  slippery  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
during  the  whole  descent  they  said  no  word  to 
one  another.  Nanette  was  lost  in  a  haze  of 
happy  exaltations,  quite  oblivious  to  her  hus- 
band's presence,  and  he,  conscious  that  the  great 
moment  had  come  to  Nan  and  David,  put  the 
whole  affair  out  of  his  mind,  and  held  his  en- 
tire attention  upon  the  thing  at  hand,  the  slow, 
difficult  descent  of  clay  and  mud  trails,  ham- 
pered by  Nan's  bhndness.  Whatever  was  to 
come  would  come,  and  his  concern  now  was  for 
her  bodily  safety. 

After  an  hour  of  hard  work  he  got  her  down, 
and  wet  and  nearly  exhausted,  they  made  their 
way  slowly  toward  the  cabins.  Serenity  was  on 
the  watch  for  them,  and  hurried  out  to  meet 
them. 
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"You  poor  dears;  you  were  caught  up  there? 
I  've  been  so  worried  about  you,  Nan.  Did  you 
go  up  with  Philip?'* 

"No;  with  Dr.  David;  we  came  to  get  you, 
but  you  were  not  at  your  cabin,  so  we  went  for 
a  little  climb,  and  the  storm  caught  us." 

"And  David?"  Serenity  said  anxiously. 

"Phihp  joined  us,  and  Dr.  David  gave  me 
over  to  him,  and  he  went  on  up." 

"Oh,  it 's  dangerous  up  there  in  storms.  Trees 
fall,  and  landslides  occur.  I  was  most  anx- 
ious." 

"It  came  on  us  all  at  once,"  Nan  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  that 's  the  way  they  come  in  the  moun- 
tains. You  must  be  worn  out  and  wet  through. 
Come  and  get  dry  things  on,"  she  said  to  Nan, 
and  as  she  went  in  Serenity  added:  "I  wish 
David  would  come ;  the  baby  is  ailing  to-day." 

"He  is?  Why,  he  was  all  right  this  morn- 
ing," Philip  said  in  alarm. 

"I  know,  but  about  noon  he  began  to  have 
some  fever  and  I  looked  for  David  then.  I  've 
been  there  all  the  afternoon,  except  for  a  few 
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minutes  with  Nan,  and  I  'm  a  little  worried 
about  him." 

"I  '11  go  right  down  there." 

"Put  on  dry  things  first,  Philip,"  she  called, 
but  he  was  off  toward  the  cabin.  Serenity  went 
in  to  Nan,  and  found  her  sitting  on  the  bed, 
in  all  her  wet  things,  a  look  of  rapt  joy  on  her 
face  that  was  startling. 

"Nanette,"  Serenity  said  softly. 

She  turned  her  face  toward  the  speaker  as  if 
aroused  from  sleep.     "Yes?" 

"My  dear,  you  must  get  ofit"  those  wet  things," 
Serenity  protested,  and  began  to  take  off  her 
shoes,  clogged  with  clay,  so  that  they  looked 
like  great  gray  lumps. 

"Oh,  I  forgot,"  said  Nan. 

"How  far  up  were  you  when  the  storm 
broke?" 

"What  did  you  say?"  absently.  Serenity  re- 
peated her  question. 

"You  know  where  the  flat  rock  shelves  out 
over  the  cliff ;  it 's  the  sixth  turn  up." 

"Yes;  I  know." 
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"We  got  to  that,  and  just  as  he  pulled  me  up 
on  the  rock  the  storm  came." 

She  forgot  her  listener  in  the  flood  of  sensa- 
tions that  rushed  over  her  at  the  thought  of  that 
thunder  clap.  Serenity  shook  her  head  sadly; 
she  knew,  as  Philip  had  known,  that  the  thing 
they  both  dreaded  had  occurred. 

"Yes,  dear,  and  then?" 

"Then  —  oh,  yes,  we  went  on  to  the  cave, 
where  we  used  to  hide  the  picnic  baskets,  remem- 
ber?" 

"Yes,  but  how  did  you  get  up  there?  It  is 
much  higher  up." 

"He  carried  me  in  his  arms." 

It  was  all  there  fully  revealed,  in  that  one 
breathless,  rapturous  sentence,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment Serenity's  head  dropped  on  Nan*s  knees, 
as  she  knelt  before  her.  Nan's  hand  smoothed 
her  hair. 

"Serenity?" 

"Yes,  dear?" 

"To-night  I  can  understand  you  better  than 
I   ever  hoped  to  do.     I  know  now  why  your 
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life  here  was  so  wonderful.  This  sohtude,  and 
the  one  person  you  loved  most  in  the  world  — " 

"The  one  person,  whom  you  have  promised 
before  God  and  your  own  heart  to  love  and 
cherish  until  death  parts?" 

A  sudden  change  came  over  Nan's  face,  and 
she  pushed  Serenity  away  almost  roughly,  rose 
and  walked  across  the  room.  Then  she  spoke 
defiantly : 

"Suppose  your  heart  breaks  that  promise  and 
refuses  to  be  bound  by  that  law?" 

"That  is  sin." 

"Sin,  sin?"  Nanette  faltered,  white  and 
stricken,  as  the  thought  sank  into  her  conscious- 
ness. 

Serenity  stood  up  and  faced  her,  her  face 
stern  as  a  Roman  matron's,  her  eyes  glowing  with 
earnestness.  "Aye,  sin.  What  about  Philip? 
It  is  to  women  like  you,  who  have  no  concep- 
tion of  its  value,  that  great  love  is  often  given. 
Is  love  a  child's  toy  to  be  played  with  and  tossed 
aside  for  something  new?    Are  there  no  obiiga- 
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tions  on  your  side,  when  you  accept  this  treas- 
ure?" 

Nan  shrank  back  away  from  her.  There  was 
no  scorn  in  Serenity's  voice,  only  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  big  soul  against  a  shirker. 

"What  about  the  house  of  life  two  people 
build  together,  every  room  fashioned  of  their 
common  experiences;  every  window  looking  out 
on  fields  of  pleasure  where  they  have  played 
together,  on  roads  of  sorrow  or  unhappiness  they 
have  tramped  together;  every  door  opening  into 
soul  chambers  to  which  they  only  have  the  key. 
Suppose  a  child  comes  to  live  with  them  there  — " 

"Don't,  don't,"  Nan  pleaded. 

"Suppose  one  of  the  two  grows  weary  of  this 
house  they  've  builded,  wants  new  quarters,  fresh 
excitement.  Why  should  that  one  not  shatter 
this  old  structure,  this  slowly  builded  nautilus 
shell,  set  it  tumbling  about  the  heads  of  her  mate 
and  child?  Why  not?  The  house  is  outgrown. 
Lovers  build  upon  the  sands  —  hearts  change, 
must  grow  and  have  new  satisfactions !" 
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Nan's  sobs  caught  Serenity's  attention.  She 
too  had  forgotten  her  hstener.  She  went  to  the 
girl  and  took  her  in  her  arms. 

"Isn't  there  something  ahnost  divine  about 
love  that  endures?  What  is  love  but  renuncia- 
tion, giving?  Not  what  you  take,  but  what  you 
give,  counts.  That  is  what  we  forget,  dear 
heart,  in  this  day  of  material  idols." 

Nan  clung  to  her,  sobbing  and  overwrought. 
Serenity  lifted  her  wet  face  and  kissed  it  gently, 
then  she  began  to  undress  her,  as  if  she  were  her 
child.  She  put  her  into  bed,  tucked  her  in 
snugly,  and  bent  down  to  smooth  the  hair  oiF  her 
brow. 

"Why  not  try  to  remodel  the  old  house,  dear, 
before  you  decide  on  a  new  one?"  Then  she  left 
her  and  went  out,  down  the  hill  where  the  baby 
lay.  It  was  dark  and  muggy,  a  night  thick 
with  storms.  In  the  cabin,  Philip,  still  wet  and 
muddy,  hovered  over  little  Philip's  crib.  As 
Serenity  came  in,  he  looked  up  anxiously. 

"Hasn't  David  come  yet?" 
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"No,  not  yet."  Serenity  felt  the  baby's  hot 
face  and  looked  at  his  feverish  eyes.  Then  she 
drew  the  nurse  aside  and  they  talked  In  low  tones 
for  a  moment. 

"Philip,  I  will  go  to  my  cabin  and  get  some 
supper  for  us  all.  Will  you  change  your  clothes, 
dear  boy,  and  come  for  a  bite?" 

"No,  thanks.  I  don't  want  anything.  I  '11 
stay  on  until  he  gets  here." 

"I  will  bring  you  something  here,"  Serenity 
said  to  the  nurse,  and  went  out. 

About  seven  o'clock  she  carried  Nan's  supper 
over  to  her,  but  she  had  fallen  into  a  heavy  sleep 
of  exhaustion,  so  Serenity  did  not  arouse  her. 
She  went  back  and  ate  her  own  meal,  then  car- 
ried something  for  Philip  and  the  nurse  down  to 
the  other  cabin.     Philip  ate  reluctantly. 

"I  can't  understand  why  David  does  n't  come. 
He  never  has  stayed  up  there  as  late  as  this," 
Serenity  said,  from  the  door,  looking  up  at  the 
lowering  darkness  above  them.  A  sick  wail 
from  the  baby  called  her  to  him,  and  she  noticed 
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that  in  the  short  time  she  had  been  gone,  he  had 
grown  worse. 

"Philip,  if  David  does  n't  come  soon,  I  think 
we  ought  to  tell  Nanette  about  the  baby." 

He  did  not  answer.  He  just  bent  and  turned 
the  child  to  ease  him.  The  nurse  looked  anx- 
iously at  the  clock. 

"Surely  Dr.  Porter  will  be  here  soon,"  she 
said. 

They  sat  in  silence  and  watched  and  waited 
until  ten  o'clock,  and  he  had  not  come.  Serenity 
rose.     "I  shall  go  and  find  him,"  she  said. 

"You  can't.  Don't  think  of  it,"  Philip  an- 
swered. 

"I  know  the  trails  perfectly.  I  shall  find  him, 
but  promise  me  that  if  I  cannot  get  him  here 
in  time,  you  will  go  for  Nanette." 

Philip  stood  up  suddenly  and  faced  her  across 
the  crib.     "You  think  he  is  going  to  die?" 

"No,  but  I  want  that  promise." 

"He  shall  not  die,"  he  said  defiantly.  The 
baby  cried  and  he  dropped  down  beside  the  crib, 
lifting  his  face  pitifully  to  Serenity.     "Surely 
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there  is  no  God  who  would  strip  a  man  of  every- 
thing he  holds  dear  in  one  blow!" 

"I  will  bring  David,"  Serenity  said,  and  left 
them.  Philip  scarcely  noticed,  but  the  nurse  fol- 
lowed to  the  door,  looked  up  at  the  blackness  and 
shuddered. 

Serenity  went  to  her  cabin,  put  on  high  boots, 
which  strapped  about  her  thighs;  packed  a 
knapsack  with  crackers  and  a  flask  of  whiskey. 
She  put  a  revolver  in  her  belt,  under  her  heavy 
sweater.  She  went  over  to  Nanette's  cabin  and 
listened  outside.  She  heard  her  tossing  about 
and  muttering,  and  hesitated  whether  or  not  to 
speak  to  her,  but  finally  she  turned  away. 

Her  one  thought  was  that  David  must  be 
found,  and  the  boy  saved.  The  night  was 
stifling,  damp,  with  a  roll  of  distant  thunder  now 
and  then.  Not  a  star  point  in  the  black  lid  of 
the  sky.  The  trail  was  heavy  from  the  storm, 
and  climbing  was  perilous  and  exhausting,  in  the 
slippery  clay.  As  Serenity  panted  on,  she  looked 
up  constantly,  hoping  to  see  David's  fire  higher 
up. 
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The  night  seemed  pregnant  with  psychic 
forces.  She  felt  the  call  of  David's  spirit  to  hers 
from  somewhere  up  there  in  the  darkness.  She 
shivered  at  Philip's  appeal  that  tugged  at  her 
sensibihties,  from  down  below  in  the  darkness. 
She  was  like  some  disembodied  spirit  hovering 
ever  between  Heaven  and  Hell.  The  mountains 
seemed  alive  with  unseen  things,  that  scuttled 
away  into  deep  blackness,  or  whined  above  her, 
against  this  invasion  of  their  prowling  place, 
theirs  by  prehistoric  right  adown  the  age. 

Once  when  she  came  to  the  rock  which  Nan 
had  described  to  her,  she  stopped  and  called, 
"David!  David!"  The  mountains  gave  it  back 
to  her  a  hundred  times,  like  demon  voices  farther 
and  farther  away.  But  no  answer  came  out  of 
the  silence  that  followed,  save  the  long  howl  of 
some  mountain  prowler.  She  sat  down  panting, 
and  exhausted,  and  ate  some  crackers  and  drank 
from  her  flask. 

When  she  got  her  breath  she  started  up  again, 
making  for  the  cave,  calling  now  and  then,  as 
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she  climbed.  The  cave  was  empty,  dank,  and  ill 
smelling,  and  full  of  creeping  things.  She 
turned  from  it  with  relief,  and  thought  rapidly. 
The  trail  divided  here  and  circled  off  over  the 
mountains  in  two  directions.  Acting  on  impulse, 
she  took  the  higher  trail.  Never  once  did  she 
think  of  David  as  desperate  or  dead.  She  un- 
derstood too  well  the  instinct  that  drove  him  to 
the  mountain  top  to  get  ease  of  his  sorrow. 
Even  so  had  she  found  help  in  the  extremity  of 
her  need. 

For  another  hour  she  panted  on  up,  sliding  and 
falling,  and  bruising  herself,  but  never  despair- 
ing, and  finally  she  stumbled  to  the  top  of  the 
trail,  where  it  came  on  to  a  barren  place,  and 
there  she  came  upon  him,  lying  on  his  face.  For 
one  moment  her  heart  stopped  beating,  and  she 
dropped  on  her  knees  beside  him. 

"David,"  she  cried;  "David  Porter!" 
He  groaned.     "David,  it  is  I,  Serenity.     We 
need  you  down  there."     He  groaned  again,  a 
terrible  wrenching  sound.     She   sat   down   and 
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drew  his  head  to  her  lap.  After  a  Httle  he  spoke, 
brokenly,  as  if  taking  up  an  interrupted  conver- 
sation: 

"It  came  on  me  in  a  flash  to-day,  Serenity.  I 
did  not  know,  I  never  even  suspected." 

"I  know,  David,"  she  answered  softly. 

"I  saw  in  an  instant,  all  the  long  way  I  had 
come  up  to  this  blinding  ecstasy  of  body  and 
soul!" 

It  seemed  to  Serenity  as  if  the  voice  of  Every- 
man spoke  there,  out  of  the  hot  heart  of  Life. 
She  and  David  were  not  humans,  only  the  spirits 
of  Man  and  Woman,  met  out  there,  out  of  the 
darkness  of  Eros,  for  the  world-old  conflict. 

"For  two  hours  I  sat  and  held  my  temptation 
in  my  arms,  and  looked  into  her  lovely  face,  and 
fought  for  her  soul  and  my  own." 

"And  then,  David?"  So  much,  so  terribly 
much  depended  on  his  answer. 

"Then  I  set  her  aside,  her  lips  untouched,"  he 
groaned. 

Serenity  lifted  his  head  from  her  lap,  and 
rose.     She  stretched  her  stiff  arms  wide,  as  if  to 
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enfold  the  world,  and  her  voice  thrilled  through 
the  silence. 

"Stand  up,  David;  we  need  you  down  there." 

"I  can't  yet.  Serenity.  Let  me  grovel.  I  've 
fought  with  devils  to-night,  and  I  cannot  find 
peace." 

She  took  his  hand  and  spoke  again:  "Come,  a 
life  is  hanging  in  the  balance  down  there.  We 
need  you." 

"A  life?  Her  life?"  He  sprang  to  his  feet 
beside  her. 

"Her  child's  life." 

"Come  —  come,"  he  said,  and  picked  up  his 
staff  and  lighted  his  fagot.  Then  he  turned  to 
Serenity  and  laid  his  arm  across  her  shoulders: 
"Can  you  make  the  descent  now.  Comrade?" 

"Yes,  I  must,"  she  answered  simply. 

They  plunged  down  in  silence,  every  step  a 
danger.  Sometimes  he  led,  sometimes  they 
clung  together ;  even  as  Adam  and  Eve  thrust  out 
of  Paradise.  But  the  voice  of  the  night  had 
changed  for  them  both.  The  call  for  help  had 
aroused  David  like  a  clarion  trump,  and  Seren- 
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ity's  heart  sang  for  joy,  as  the  angels  must  sing 
over  a  soul  that  saves  itself. 

After  what  seemed  ages  of  falHng  and  head- 
long descent,  they  came  to  the  level  where  the 
camp  lay  and  hurried  toward  the  cabin.  As  they 
went  by  the  Brandons'  shack,  Serenity  spoke  for 
the  first  time. 

"David,  if  the  child  is  fatally  sick.  Nan  must  be 
told." 

"Yes,  of  course." 

They  came  to  the  door  of  the  far  cabin  and 
the  nurse  met  them  with  a  groan  of  relief. 
Philip  was  walking  to  and  fro  with  the  child  in 
his  arms,  and  the  face  he  turned  toward  them 
was  old  and  stricken.  David  went  to  him,  and 
Philip  gave  up  the  child  even  as  David  had  given 
him  his  wife  earlier  in  the  day. 

David  laid  the  baby  on  the  bed,  threw  off  his 
coat  and  began  giving  orders  to  the  nurse ;  every 
inch  the  general.  Philip  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  watched  him  feverishly,  while  Serenity 
sat  on  the  step,  ready  to  run  for  Nan  when  the 
call  came. 
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Now  and  then  she  looked  back  into  the  room 
where  the  two  men  worked,  both  muddy,  mi- 
kempt  with  mountain  muck;  both  lovers  of  the 
same  woman,  and  fighting  desperately  for  the 
life  of  her  child,  while  the  woman  slept  a  few 
hundred  yards  away. 

Meanwhile,  Nan,  after  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep, 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  had  tossed  the  hours  away 
in  misery  and  struggle.  Serenity's  sentence, 
"That  is  sin!"  rang  in  her  ears  over  and  over 
again.  Her  love  for  David  had  grown  so  slowly, 
had  crept  upon  her  so  gradually,  that  it  seemed 
a  part  of  her  life.  As  inevitable  as  Summer  fol- 
lowing upon  the  heels  of  Spring.  But  Serenity 
had  said  it  was  sin.  .  .  .  She  went  over  it  a 
thousand  times,  and  then  the  sound  of  voices 
roused  her,  and  some  words  penetrated  her  con- 
sciousness. Surely  Serenity's  voice  had  spoken, 
"If  the  child  is  fatally  sick,  Nan  must  be  told," 
and  David  had  answered,  "of  course." 

The  idea  took  slow  form  in  her  mind,  as  a 
picture  takes  shape,  plunged  into  developing 
fluid.     Had  she   dreamed  it  after  all?     What 
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child?  Why  should  she  be  told?  A  whole  troop 
of  questions  marched  to  the  door  of  her  mind. 
She  sat  up  and  spoke: 

"PhiHp  — OPhiHp!" 

No  answer. 

"Philip,  wake  up  —  speak  to  me  !'* 

He  made  no  reply.  She  could  not  even  hear 
him  breathe.  She  got  out  of  bed  and  made  her 
way  to  his  room,  where  she  found  liis  bed  un- 
touched. She  groped  for  the  night  watch  and 
touched  its  spring.  It  struck  the  half  hour  after 
two.  Where  was  Philip  at  this  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  why  was  she  left  alone?  She  went  to 
the  cabin  door  and  called  Serenity  twice,  but 
there  was  no  reply,  although  the  heavy  night  air 
carried  sound  like  a  substance  falling. 

Nan  turned  back,  confused  and  frightened, 
and  tried  to  think.  All  at  once  it  came  to  her; 
the  knowledge  of  intuition.  The  baby  down  on 
the  hillside  was  dangerously  sick.  They  were  all 
down  there.  But  why  should  she  be  told?  Be- 
cause —  it  was  her  baby  I  Her  baby,  whom  she 
had  held  in  her  arms  and  not  known;  her  baby, 
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whom  they  had  kept  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
her.  Now  he  was  sick  and  they  would  not  tell 
her,  his  mother,  unless  death  threatened  him. 

With  the  swiftness  of  a  mad  thing,  she  plunged 
into  her  room  and  got  her  slippers  on,  then  she 
seized  a  dressing-gown  and  started.  No  staff, 
nothing  about  her  but  the  flimsy  gown  that 
flapped  at  each  step.  She  got  to  Serenity's  cabin 
and  spoke  her  name.  There  was  no  answer.  On 
down  the  path  she  went,  almost  running.  As  she 
neared  the  cabin  she  began  to  sob.  Up  to  the 
door  she  ran,  and  appeared  before  the  four 
within,  like  a  frantic  Msenad,  barefooted  —  she 
had  lost  her  slippers  —  her  hair  about  her  face, 
her  dressing-gown  dragging. 

"Good  God  — Nan!"  Philip  said,  and  there 
was  a  moment's  breathless  hush.  Then  he  went 
to  her. 

"Go  away,"  she  said,  and  went  straight  to 
the  bed  and  put  Dr.  Porter  aside. 

"Let  me  have  him,  David,"  she  said,  and 
picked  up  the  child,  and  held  it  in  her  arms,  and 
looked  and  looked  at  him.     Then  she  went  to  the 
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fireplace,  and  sat  down  with  liim,  crooning  to 
him,  and  hushing  him  against  her  breast.  Pres- 
ently she  turned  to  David. 

"He  will  live?"  she  whispered. 

"I  think  so." 

"He  must  live!  You  must  save  him  for  me, 
David !  That  is  all  I  can  ever  take  from  you  — 
just  his  life." 

For  another  hour  David  worked  over  him  as 
he  lay  on  Nan's  knees,  while  the  others  watched 
and  prayed.  It  was  a  hard  fight,  but  David 
never  faltered,  nor  lost  a  moment's  gain.  He 
was  working  for  more  than  a  life. 

At  four  o'clock,  as  dawn  slanted  in  at  the 
window,  David  rose  from  his  cramped  position 
on  the  floor  beside  Nan.  He  turned  to  the  others 
and  spoke  softly, 

"He  is  asleep,  now,  quietly." 

Philip's  sob  was  the  only  sound.  Nan  lifted 
her  face  to  him. 

"Thank  God  — and  you,  David." 

David  turned  and  then  bent  quickly  over  her. 
"Nanette,"  he  said,  "you  are  looking  at  me!" 
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"Yes  —  yes,  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  I  saw 
the  baby  when  I  took  him  up.  I  can  see  you  all, 
and  the  dawn  — " 

Philip  came  and  knelt  down  beside  her,  and 
laid  his  head  against  her,  his  body  racked  with 
sobs.  She  put  her  free  arm  about  him,  and 
soothed  him  gently.  David  turned  to  the  nurse 
and  motioned  to  her  room,  then  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  Serenity. 

"Come,  Serenity,  our  work  is  done,"  he  said, 
and  hand  in  hand  they  went  out  into  the  dawn 
together. 
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ON    THE    HEIGHTS 

THE  next  few  days  were  anxious  ones  for 
them  all,  until  baby  Philip  was  entirely  re- 
covered. Dr.  David  and  Nan  scarcely  left  him 
a  moment,  but  worked  on  side  by  side,  with  never 
a  thought  of  their  own  problems.  The  many  days 
of  clean  mountain  air  and  out-of-door  life  that 
had  gone  before,  had  hardened  the  boy  so  that 
he  recovered  more  quickly  than  any  of  them  dared 
to  hope.  When  the  danger  was  entirely  past, 
Dr.  Porter  realized  that  he  could  not  stay  on  any 
longer.  His  was  not  a  nature  to  heal  quickly 
after  such  a  tearing  out  of  the  very  roots  of 
being,  as  had  come  to  him  that  night  in  the  moun- 
tains. He  needed  work  and  more  work  to  cauter- 
ize the  wound.  So,  one  day  at  lunch,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  "back  to  earth." 

"When?"  Nan  asked. 

"To-morrow." 
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"David,  how  we  shall  miss  you,"  Serenity  said. 

"If  this  is  Dr.  David's  last  day,  suppose  we 
take  our  supper  up  the  mountains  to-night," 
Philip  suggested. 

They  all  agreed,  and  the  men  went  off  to  get 
the  picnic  kit  ready,  soon  after  lunch.  Nan  and 
Serenity  lingered  on  at  the  table,  planning  the 
supper.  Presently  the  nurse  brought  the  baby 
in  for  Nan  to  hold,  while  she  had  her  lunch.  Nan 
gathered  him  close  in  her  arms,  and  beckoned  to 
Serenity  to  come  out  in  front  of  the  cabin.  When 
they  were  seated  out  there,  she  said : 

"Serenity,  I  've  been  so  full  of  the  thought  of 
keeping  this  little  boy  here,  of  trying  to  make 
amends  for  my  long  madness  —  it  must  have 
been—" 

"It  was,  dear,"  Serenity  interrupted 

"I  have  n't  told  you  yet  what  it  means  to  me 
that  you  went  after  David  that  night.  I  would 
not  be  holding  my  baby  now,  if  you  had  not 
gone." 

"There  was  no  one  else  to  go,"  Serenity  said 
simply. 
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"I  can't  see  how  you  did  it.  It  was  the  grand- 
est thing  —  to  face  that  darkness  and  danger  — 
Serenity,  I  can't  tell  you,"  she  said,  choking 
back  the  tears. 

"Don't  try,  child.  Why  should  you?  Was  n't 
he  half  my  child,  too?  You  gave  me  half  of  him, 
you  remember?  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  dark- 
ness, nor  the  danger,  so  there  was  nothing  heroic 
about  it." 

"You  risked  your  life  for  us  —  for  me  —  and 
yet  not  three  hours  before,  you  despised  me  for 
what  you  saw  in  my  heart." 

"No,  I  never  despised  you.  Nan.  I  only 
wanted  to  hold  you  back,  not  to  let  you  plunge 
into  darkness  and  danger  all  unawares." 

"You  knew  what  had  come  to  me?" 

"I  knew." 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  die,  if  I  could 
not  grasp  my  own  complete  happiness!" 

"And  now?" 

"Your  words,  your  indignant  voice,  sank  deep 
into  my  consciousness.  For  hours  after  you  left 
me  I  lay  and  tried  to  work  it  out,  and  I  could  n't. 
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I  was  so  little,  and  weak,  and  human,  and  this 
great  emotion  had  me  in  its  thrall." 

The  baby  fussed  and  she  lifted  him  to  her 
shoulder. 

"Then  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  emotions  in  the 
world  combined  and  crashed  down  upon  me,  to 
obliterate  this  other  thing.  The  revelation  came 
to  me  that  it  was  my  baby  down  there  in  the 
cabin,  sick  and  needing  me.  That  walk  there  — 
you  will  never  know  what  it  meant,  of  terror  and 
fright ;  then  the  sight  of  the  baby,  dying,  and  my 
dread  lest  God  punish  me  so.  Then  the  joy  of 
my  recovered  sight  —  oh,  Serenity,  it  terrifies  me 
to  think  back  to  that  night." 

"Try  to  forget  it.  It  is  all  over  now,  and 
everything  is  straightened  out." 

"I  believe  you  are  right.  In  these  few  days 
I  have  seen  so  much  I  never  dreamed  of.  One's 
own  personal  satisfaction  —  it  does  not  count  for 
everything,  after  all,  does  it?  Not  against  such 
a  passion  of  devotion  as  Philip  has  for  the  baby 
and  me.  I  never  knew  what  the  baby  meant  to 
Philip  before." 
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"Dear  child,"  Serenity  murmured  tenderly. 

"David  has  so  much  in  his  life.  He  is  such  a 
mountain  of  strength  and  splendor,  but  Phihp 
has  only  baby  and  me.  He  is  just  a  Httle  foot- 
hill, and  we  are  his  sun  and  moon.  .  .  .  Life, 
and  the  hills,  and  you,  and  David,  have  taught 
me  much  in  these  weeks  I  've  spent  with  you." 

"I  'm  glad  if  David  and  I  have  helped.  We 
have  been  heart  to  heart  up  here  in  the  solitude, 
and  love  has  made  us  very  conscious  of  each 
other's  heart  beats." 

The  baby  got  both  hands  firmly  in  his  mother's 
hair,  and  proceeded  to  pull  it  about  her  ears. 
She  smiled,  and  patted  and  hugged  him,  in  the 
way  of  mothers,  and  Serenity  watched  them  with 
a  joy  that  was  a  sublimated  motherhood.  Philip 
ran  in  to  get  something,  stooped  and  kissed  his 
wife  and  son,  with  a  smile  of  happiness  for 
Serenity. 

"He 's  utterly  demolished  me,  the  rascal," 
Nan  said.  "Take  him.  Serenity,  till  I  fix  my 
hair,  and  then  we  will  begin  to  get  things  ready 
for    to-night."     She    gave    him    to    the    other 
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woman,  and  stood  a  moment  looking  off  over  the 
valley. 

"Every  time  I  look  out  there  it  hurts  me, 
here,"  she  said,  her  hand  on  her  heart.  "To 
think  I  can  see  it  —  see  it  with  my  eyes!"  She 
went  in  and  Philip  stood  looking  after  her. 

"It  is  wonderful,  isn't  it?  This  is  the  house 
of  wonders,"  he  added.  "By  Jove,  David  is 
waiting  for  this  string." 

Serenity  laid  the  baby  across  her  knees  and 
patted  him.  "You  *ve  brought  about  great  mir- 
acles, you  baby,  you,"  she  told  him.  "The  won- 
der of  you,  you  pink  and  white  atom  of  human- 
ity. Three  lives,  maybe  four,  have  reshaped 
themselves  because  of  you." 

Nan  came  out  and  smiled  at  them.  "You  and 
Philip  seem  to  be  having  a  very  serious  conversa- 
tion!" 

"Not  serious  on  his  part.  I  Ve  talked  to  him 
for  hours  at  a  time,  and  I  cannot  impress  him 
with  the  gravity  of  life.  I  fear  he  has  a  very 
frivolous  nature.  Nan;  he  chuckled  in  the  midst 
of  my  most  weighty  thoughts." 
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His  mother  laughed,  and  grabbed  him,  and 
tossed  him  high.  "You  rascal,  to  have  no  rev- 
erence for  Serenity's  thoughts!  Go  out  for  a 
dose  of  ozone  now,  sir,  and  meditate  on  your 
adorable  shortcomings." 

It  vras  a  very  happy  party  that  set  out  about 
four  o'clock  for  the  climb  up  the  mountain. 
David  and  Phil  carried  big  packs.  Nan  and 
Serenity  smaller  ones.  David  led  the  way,  sing- 
ing, and  baby  and  nurse  brought  up  the  rear, 
accompanying  the  party  a  little  way  up.  It  was 
Nan's  first  cHmb  since  she  had  regained  her 
sight,  and  every  step  unearthed  surprises  and 
delights. 

"Such  color  —  why,  every  stone  has  color  — 
the  very  earth  is  yellow,  and  red,  and  black,  in- 
stead of  brown !     And  these  flowers  — " 

"Think  what  it  must  mean  to  see  the  mountains 
for  the  first  time,"  Serenity  said.  "Did  you 
never  climb  before  you  lost  your  sight?" 

"A  few  trips  in  Switzerland,  but  never  in  the 
Rockies." 

"The  Alps  are  spectacular,  done  by  a  fine 
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scenic  painter,"  David  said,  "but  here,  you  have 
primitive  nature,  primal,  gigantic.  Just  look 
off  over  there,"  he  cried,  pointing  to  where  the 
giants  lolled  against  one  another  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  climb  they  had  chosen  was  a  steep  one, 
and  nurse  and  baby  soon  turned  back.  At  each 
new  height  the  four  stopped  and  hallooed  down 
to  the  two  below,  and  the  nurse  held  the  baby 
up  to  them.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  good 
stiff  cHmb,  they  came  to  the  spot  they  had 
chosen,  a  flat  wooded  ledge  that  looked  off  over 
the  whole  range.  Once  there  they  dropped  on 
their  backs  to  get  their  breath. 

"There  is  n't  really  any  such  blue  as  that  sky ! 
I  'm  only  dreaming  it,"  Nan  said. 

"It 's  as  blue  as  you  see  it,  and  then  some," 
Philip  laughed. 

"Is  it  because  I  'm  just  getting  adjusted  to 
sight.  Dr.  David,  that  everything  seems  so  in- 
tensified?" 

"Partly,  perhaps;  but  Nature  paints  broadly 
out  here;  daubs  on  the  color  with  artistic  frenzy." 
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"Come  on,  David,  let 's  get  the  fire  started, 
and  things  unpacked,  so  we  can  enjoy  the  sunset 
in  peace." 

They  made  the  preparations  for  the  meal 
gayly,  making  the  coffee  while  the  women  laid 
the  table,  on  the  ground.  When  it  was  ready, 
they  all  fell  to,  with  mountain  appetites,  and  de- 
molished the  food. 

"We  '11  think  of  this  some  night  when  we  all 
are  in  town,  dining  in  a  hot,  stuffy  dining 
room,"  Philip  said. 

"Don't,  Phil,  don't!"  Nan  plead. 

"And  that  from  the  girl  who,  a  few  weeks  back, 
defied  us  all,  and  said  she  liked  it  best,  down 
there,"  Dr.  David  laughed. 

"A  few  weeks  ago?  It  was  jEons  ago,"  Nan 
answered. 

"Look!"  Serenity  cried.  The  sun  was  begin- 
ning to  slip  down  the  sky,  behind  the  range, 
flaunting  crimson  banners  across  the  peaks. 

"Thou  art  beautiful,  my  love,  like  an  army 
with  banners!"  David  quoted. 

Slowly  the  great  disc  added  other  colors  to  the 
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fii'st  red,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  were  a 
sea  of  myriad  brilliant  hues,  where  the  sun  rode 
like  a  luminous  island,  on  the  purple  and  in- 
carnadined waves. 

They  watched  it  breathlessly,  and  no  one 
spoke,  until  the  sun  reached  the  very  rim  of  the 
world,  then  David  sprang  up,  threw  wide  his 
arms,  and  cried: 

"Farewell,  O  Monarch,  and  for  this  glory  of 
parting,  thanks  and  adulation!"  There  was 
something  superb  about  the  man,  as  he  stood 
there,  head  thrown  back,  and  arms  uplifted. 

"David,  you  magnificent  barbarian!"  Serenity 
said. 

He  smiled  and  dropped  down  beside  her.  "I 
may  not  worship  the  Sun-god  in  his  temples  for 
long  and  for  long,  Serenity." 

"Nor  I,  David.     This  is  my  last  service,  too." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  have  decided  to-morrow  when  you  go  down, 
I  shall  go,  too.  My  time  up  here  is  at  an  end. 
I  want  to  go  to  work,  with  you,  in  the  world  of 
men." 
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"Serenity,  you  will  come^  Oh,  that  is  fine! 
And  yet  —  have  you  thought  what  it  means?" 

"Yes,  and  I  choose  to  go  down." 

"Oh,  Phihp,  I  could  n't  stay  up  here  without 
them.     Let  us  all  go  down  to-morrow." 

"If  you  like,  dearest." 

"Into  a  new  era,"  Serenity  murmured. 

"Into  a  new  era,"  Nan  repeated.  "Oh,  there 
is  so  much  to  do,  isn't  there?  Now  that  Dr. 
David  has  given  me  back  my  eyes,  I  know  a 
whole  world  of  things  I  mean  to  accomphsh, 
aided  by  my  two  Philips." 

David  turned  glowing  eyes  toward  her,  and 
smiled.  "Work,  that  is  the  great  physician. 
He  heals  most  of  the  wounds  of  mankind. 
Thank  God  for  work!" 

"I  found  a  poem  in  a  magazine  the  other  day, 
that  I  put  away  in  my  memory.  It  decided  me 
to  go  down,"  Serenity  said. 

"O  Toil,  thou  stern  strong  master, 
Take  thou  my  hand, 
And  lead  me  down  life's  highway. 
Fill  thou  my  days 
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With  earnest,  brave  endeavor; 

Make  thou  my  life 
A  joy  to  other  toilers; 

Let  my  song  be 
A  bugle  call  to  cheer  them  — 

Then,  when  at  last, 
The  road  leads  toward  the  Hill-top, 

Let  my  end  come, 
Amongst  Life's  sturdy  battlers !" 

"Yes,  that  has  the  battle  cry,"  David  an- 
swered. He  rose  and  went  off  in  search  of  more 
wood  for  the  fire,  for  the  nights  drop  down  cold, 
up  in  the  mountains.  Serenity  and  Philip  fell 
into  talk  about  plans  for  their  departure,  and 
presently  Nan  got  up  and  wandered  up  the  trail 
a  bit,  by  herself. 

She  had  not  been  alone  a  minute  since  the  re- 
covery of  her  sight,  and  now  she  wanted  to  take 
farewell,  by  herself,  of  this  place  so  inevitably 
bound  up  with  the  most  vital  moments  of  her 
life. 

A  great  figure,  bearing  a  sapling  on  his  shoul- 
ders, crashed  down  above  her,  and  she  waited 
for  him.  He  stopped  short  at  sight  of  her,  and 
her  heart  clamped  at  his  deep-voiced — • 
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"Nanette!" 

"Yes,  David." 

He  put  down  his  burden  and  came  and  took 
her  hand.  "I  want  to  say  good-bye  and  welcome 
to  you  here,"  she  said. 

"Good-bye,  and  welcome?  Yes,  I  under- 
stand." 

"You  have  given  me  everything  in  life  that 
I  value,  David,  and  you  've  shown  me  the  trail 
to  follow.  I  mean  to  climb  it,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  need  your  help  still." 

"My  help,  my  life  —  are  yours  entirely." 

"No,  my  great,  splendid  David;  I  hope  some 
fine  woman-soul,  mate  to  yours,  may  have  that 
heritage.  I  only  want  your  hand  clasp  now  and 
then,  to  make  me  strong." 

He  looked  at  her  long,  in  the  light  that  flick- 
ered up  from  below,  and  she  knew  that  he  was 
saying  good-bye  to  the  dream  that  had  come  to 
them.  Presently  he  dropped  her  hands,  took  up 
the  saplings,  and  led  the  way  to  the  place  where 
the  others  were. 
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"Behold  the  Titan,  who  uproots  forests  for  om- 
fire!"  called  Philip,  as  they  joined  them. 

"This  is  the  white  birch  sapling,  reverently- 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  this  place," 
David  replied. 

They  sat  and  watched  it  burn,  and  watched  the 
stars  come  out  close  above  them. 

"How  sad  it  is  that  nothing  stays  the  same. 
Life  is  so  fluid,  so  ever  changing.  I  want  to 
hold  this  night,  this  place,  and  you  three 
always,"  Nan  said. 

"Things,  people,  emotions  change,  but  never 
memories  —  they  stay  perfect,  as  we  lay  them 
away.  We  've  grown  so  close  together,  we  four, 
that  no  matter  what  may  come  to  divide  us,  these 
experiences  we  have  shared,  these  nights  we  Ve 
spent  under  the  stars  —  they  are  safe  from  the 
hand  of  Time,"  Serenity  said. 

"I  like  that  thought,"  Philip  mused. 

"I  like  to  think  that  what  we  have  shared 
together  is  so  much  new  soul-stuff,  to  be  handed 
on    to    others,"    David    said.     "How    much    of 
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strength,  and  peace,  and  new  understanding  I 
am  taking  back  with  me  to  my  blind  children, 
and  you  have  all  contributed  to  it  —  that  is  the 
fine  part." 

"It  all  comes  back  to  love.  That  is  the  fine 
part  of  it  all.  Love  is  the  force  that  vitahzes 
all  things.  It  is  our  love  for  one  another  that 
has  made  this  wonderful  month  a  possibihty. 
Love  has  given  us  each  a  treasure  box  to  carry 
down  with  us,"  Serenity  answered  him. 

"Dear  Serenity,  she  has  the  'gift  of  tongues' — 
she  puts  into  words  what  the  rest  of  us  feel,  and 
grope  about  trying  to  say,"  said  Nan. 

After  a  while  they  packed  their  kits,  lighted 
their  torches  and  made  ready  to  descend. 

"Let 's  take  hands,  and  make  a  love  chain  — 
and  wish,"  cried  Nan,  and  they  laughingly 
humored  her.  Then  in  silence  Philip  led 
the  way  down,  Nan  following,  the  other  two 
behind. 

"I  hope  the  babykins  is  all  right,"  Nan  whis- 
pered to  her  husband. 

"Is  n't  it  great  to  think  he  's  down  there  wait- 
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ing  for  us  and  all  our  very  own?"  he  answered 
her. 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  they 
went  on,  each  busy  with  his  own  thoughts.  But 
those  thoughts  had  a  new  harmony.  As  David 
and  Serenity  followed,  David  stopped  once  and 
held  his  torch  high,  looking  down  into  the  valley, 
and  then  up  to  the  peaks  above  him. 

"David?" 

"Serenity?" 

"How  is  it  with  you,  dear  Comrade?" 

"All 's  well  with  me,  Serenity.  I  've  found 
peace." 

"Thank  God!"  she  murmured,  and  it  was  a 
prayer. 

"Little  sister  of  all  the  world  —  how  you  help 
us  all  —  how  you  mother  us  all !" 

"How  I  love  you  all,"  she  corrected  him. 

"Serenity  Sargent,  God  smiled  when  you  were 
born,"  he  said  and  led  on. 

"David?" 

"Serenity?" 

"I  know  something  of  the  hurt  in  your  heart." 
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"You— Serenity?" 

"Yes  —  I." 

He  turned  and  waited  until  she  came  abreast. 
"Give  me  your  hand,  Serenity." 

"Gladly,  dear  David,  gladly." 

And  so  they  went  on  down  the  mountain,  side 
by  side,  these  four,  whom  God  had  led  up  into 
His  heights  to  learn  the  lessons  of  love,  and  peace, 
and  righteousness. 
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AVERNUS 

TWO  weeks  after  the  descent  to  Avernus,  as 
Philip  called  it,  Nan  and  her  husband  sat 
in  the  drawing  room  awaiting  their  guests, 
Serenity  and  Dr.  David.  It  was  with  real  regret 
that  they  had  received  Serenity's  decree,  that  she 
would  not  accept  their  eager  hospitality.  She 
went  to  an  old  friend,  the  head  of  a  settlement 
house  in  Mott  Street,  preferring  to  look  hf e  over 
from  that  untrammelled  point  of  view,  as  she 
phrased  it. 

They  had  only  had  brief  glimpses  of  her  since, 
and  Dr.  Porter's  piled-up  work  had  closed  over 
his  head  like  the  sands  of  the  sea.  To-night  was 
the  first  time,  since  they  had  left  the  mountains, 
that  a  real  visit  had  been  possible.  As  the  clock 
struck  seven,  Philip  said, 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  get  a  message 
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from  David  at  any  time  now,  saying  that  he  can- 
not come." 

"He  '11  come,"  Nan  answered.  "It 's  Seren- 
ity I  'm  worried  about.  She  certainly  ought  to 
be  here  now." 

"I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  she  wants 
to  go  and  stop  at  that  rotten  swarming  place, 
when  she  can  just  as  well  stay  with  us." 

"I  can  understand,  in  a  way.  She  does  not 
want  to  be  prejudiced  by  our  way  of  seeing  and 
doing." 

"She  couldn't  be.  She  isn't  the  sort  to  be 
prejudiced  by  anything  or  anybody.  It  makes 
me  sick  to  think  of  her  wasted  on  Mott  Street." 

"You  can't  waste  Serenity  Sargent.  She 's 
pure  gain  wherever  she  is." 

"Did  I  hear  my  name?"  said  the  familiar  voice 
at  the  door. 

"You  did,  bless  you,"  said  Nan,  her  arms  out 
in  welcome. 

"How's  our  Nancy?  It  is  good  to  see  you, 
Philip,"  Serenity  said,  and  her  hand  clasp  was 
from  the  heart. 
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"I  'm  complaining  about  Mott  Street  getting 
you  and  hiding  you  from  us,  when  this  house  is 
your  rightful  home." 

"I  tried  to  defend  you,  Serenity,  but  in  my 
heart  I  agree  with  Philip,  so  I  did  n't  convince 
either  of  us  by  my  logic." 

"Bless  you  two  children,  I  'd  love  to  be  here, 
you  know  that;  but,  as  I  told  you,  I  must  have 
a  good  look  at  things  first.  Later,  maybe,  I  '11 
come  to  you  for  a  playtime.  How  is  baby  and 
where  is  David?" 

"Baby  is  fine,  but  we  are  afraid  that  David  has 
forgotten  us." 

"Of  course  he  has,  unless  you  called  him  up 
an  hour  ago  and  told  him  he  was  coming  here  — 
did  you?" 

"No,  he  accepted  a  week  ago,  and  I  thought 
that  was  enough." 

"My  dear  child,  he 's  a  barbarian.  He 
does  n't  remember  a  thing  about  it.  Call  up  the 
hospital  this  minute,  Philip,  and  see  if  you  can 
get  him." 

Philip  laughed  and  went  to  do  as  she  bade 
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him,  while  Serenity  and  Nan  hurried  to  the  nurs- 
ery. Little  Philip  lay  asleep,  one  pink-lined 
hand  upturned  beside  his  face.  Serenity  leaned 
down  and  kissed  the  palm  softly. 

"The  joy  of  pink  and  white  healthy  baby- 
hood," she  said.  "The  babies  in  JNIott  Street  are 
gray  and  brown  and  black  according  to  the 
depth  and  degree  of  dirt." 

"Poor  little  wretches.  Can't  anything  be 
done  for  them?"  Nan  asked. 

"Well,  soap  and  water  and  fresh  milk  help 
some,  if  you  can  only  teach  the  mothers  how  to 
use  them." 

"I  'd  like  to  help  with  the  babies.  Serenity." 

"All  right,  dear,  you  shall.  We  'd  better  go 
back  to  Philip  now,  hadn't  we?" 

"You  were  right.  Serenity,"  Philip  laughed 
as  they  came  in.  "I  just  caught  him  as  he  was 
leaving  the  hospital,  and  he  had  entirely  forgot- 
ten us.  He  's  on  his  way  here  now,  and  says  he 
can  give  us  two  hours." 

"Isn't  he  a  wretch?"  Nan  said.  "And  when 
I  've  ordered  all  the  things  he  hkes  for  dinner!" 
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The  bell  rang  furiously.  There  was  a  stir 
in  the  hall,  and  David  rushed  in  upon  them. 
"Upon  my  word,  Philip,  it  was  lucky  you  caught 
me,  or  I  would  have  forgotten  it.  I  wrote  the 
engagement  on  my  cufF  and  then  sent  it  to  the 
laundry." 

"How  dare  you  tell  me  to  my  face  that  you 
would  have  forgotten  my  invitation?" 

"But  it  is  the  truth.  My  mind  was  full  of 
much  more  important  things  than  where  I  am  to 
eat  to-night." 

Nan  only  smiled  at  this  statement. 

"Serenity,  how  goes  it?"  David  asked,  holding 
her  by  her  two  hands,  and  smiling  at  her. 

"Tumultuously,  David;  it  frightens  me." 

"Uh  —  you  '11  get  in  step  after  a  Httle.  Still 
on  Mott  Street?" 

"Yes." 

"I  'm  coming  to  see  you  when  I  get  time. 
Keep  you  from  getting  the  Mott  Street  squint." 

"What  is  the  Mott  Street  squint?"  Philip  de- 
manded. 

"Well,  Mott  Street  is  apt  to  think  that  Mott 
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Street  is  the  world,  and  the  world  is  Mott  Street, 
just  as  Fifth  Avenue  does,  or  Broadway,  or 
Wall  Street;  they  all  have  a  squint.  If  I  were 
the  Lord,  I  'd  mess  'em  all  together,  Hke  a  bowl 
of  pottage,  and  boil  'em  down.  You  'd  find  the 
sediment  merely  human." 

They  all  laughed  at  his  tremendous  earnest- 
ness, and  Nan  led  the  way  to  the  dining  room. 

"Is  n't  it  sweet  to  have  them  both  at  our  board 
at  last,  Philip?  It  always  seemed  as  if  Dr. 
David  and  Serenity  were  hosts  in  the  moun- 
tains." 

"Why  so?"  Serenity  asked. 

"Divine  right,  I  suppose.  You  belonged  up 
there,  you  two.  Philip  and  I  were  only  visitors. 
It 's  our  turn  now." 

"From  my  flat  rock  to  all  this  magnificence 
is  a  far  cry,"  smiled  David.  "Iced  grape  fruit 
and  wild  mountain  berries  are  not  even  distant 
cousins." 

''More  's  the  pity,"  said  Philip.  "I  'm  home- 
sick for  the  mountains,  myself.  I  can't  settle 
down  to  anything." 
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This  has  its  place,  too,"  said  Nan  with  a 
gesture  that  included  the  whole  room. 

"You  mean  this  way  of  life?"  Serenity  asked. 

"Yes.  Our  days  in  the  hills  seemed  big  with 
meaning  to  us  all,  but  need  they  be  so  much  big- 
ger and  better  than  these  days,  if  we  can  only 
find  out  the  things  that  count?" 

David's  eyes  rested  on  her  for  a  moment,  glow- 
ing. "That 's  all  there  is  to  it.  Tread  out  the 
wine  of  this  day  and  store  it  up,  without  thought 
of  yesterday  or  to-morrow.  Most  of  us  do  not 
JSnd  that  out  until  we  're  ready  to  go  on." 

"I  Ve  nearly  lost  the  ability  to  mark  the  days," 
Serenity  said.  "In  the  hills,  time  is  uninter- 
rupted ;  there  are  no  days  nor  months  nor  years ; 
eternity  is  unmeasured." 

"Coming  down  here  to  New  York  is  like 
being  born  again,  isn't  it,  Serenity?"  Nan 
asked. 

"Yes,  I  've  been  above  the  turmoil  for  so  long; 
I  've  used  my  long-distance  glasses  on  the  world 
so  much,  that  now,  when  I  am  close  to  it,  my 
vision  is  a  blur." 
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"You  see  more  clearly  than  any  of  us,  I  '11 
warrant,"  Philip  said. 

"What 's  happened  in  the  world,  Serenity, 
since  you  Ve  been  up  aloft?"  David  asked. 

"Such  mighty  things,  David.  Air-ships  have 
happened,  and  motor  cars,  and  wireless  tele- 
grams; labor  and  capital  have  organized,  trusts 
have  happened;  Roosevelt  has  happened  and 
woman  suffrage." 

They  all  laughed  at  her  bewildered  expression, 
David's  roar  above  the  rest. 

"Is  that  in  order  of  climax?"  he  demanded. 

Her  face  flushed  in  a  humorous  response. 
"The  arrangement  was  accidental  —  but  on  the 
whole,  yes,  it  was  in  order  of  climax." 

"Heavens,  Lady  Serenity,  you  are  not  going 
to  advocate  suff'rage!"  Philip  exclaimed. 

"It  is  unimportant  whether  I  advocate  it  or 
not.  A  force  of  events  or  of  character  is  bound 
to  expand  itself  to  some  end." 

"Is  suff'rage  a  force?     Isn't  it  a  fad?" 

"Wait  until  the  country  women  take  it  up; 
they  '11  decide  that  for  you  quickly  enough." 
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"Will  it  be  of  benefit  to  some  women,  do  you 
think?"  David  asked. 

''Any  common  interest  that  makes  women 
work  together  as  sisters  instead  of  enemies,  is  for 
the  good  of  hmiianity.  The  sodality  of  women 
has  always  been  a  dream  of  mine,  and  it  shows 
more  promise  of  coming  true  now  than  ever  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  I  think." 

"I  guess  Serenity's  vision  is  about  as  clear  here 
.as  it  is  on  top  of  Baldy.  I  shall  not  prescribe 
for  you  yet,"  David  smiled,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"I  must  go,"  he  added. 

"Oh,  no.  Why,  we  've  only  just  begun," 
wailed  Nan. 

"It  is  time  to  light  my  watch  fire." 

They  all  looked  at  him  in  question.  "I  cut 
the  timber  in  the  woods,  and  you  all  carried  the 
branches  to  help  build  it,  remember?"  They 
smiled  their  answer. 

"I  have  to  do  the  hardest  thing  that  is  asked 
of  me,  to-night ;  I  have  to  rob  a  man  of  his  eyes. 
You  've  all  carried  branches  to  help  me  get 
ready.     Thank  you  —  good-night." 
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SERENITY   FINDS   HERSELF 

AFTER  David  had  gone,  the  talk  drifted 
again  to  Serenity's  plans. 

"What  can  you  do  down  there  with  all  that 
foreign  riff-raff?"  Philip  demanded. 

"It  is  n't  riff-raff,  Philip;  it  is  American  man- 
hood in  the  making.  We  who  have  education, 
training,  ideals,  we  would  better  be  taking  a  hand 
in  it.  Do  you  know  the  only  ideal  Mott  Street 
ever  hears  about?  It's  money  —  getting  more 
money  than  the  next  man,  by  trickery,  by  thiev- 
ery, by  murder  —  if  necessary  —  only  get  it." 

"But  that 's  the  ideal  of  Wall  Street,  Seren- 
ity." 

"It 's  our  national  ideal,  if  you  come  to  that," 
Philip  replied. 

"And  are  people  like  you  and  me,  who  see  the 
folly  of  it,  going  to  sit  with  folded  hands  while 
this  sordid  passion  takes  possession  of  mankind?" 

"But  what  are  we  to  do.  Lady  Serenity?  It 
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is  one  of  those  world  forces  you  were  talking 
about  a  while  ago." 

"I  can't  believe  it,  Phihp.  The  many  may  be 
bitten  with  this  disease,  but  there  must  be  a 
healthy  few  to  refuse  to  have  a  golden  idol  set 
up  in  the  place  of  the  American  eagle." 

"Every  fellow  is  too  busy  getting  what  he 
wants,  to  stop  and  think  what  it  all  means." 

"Well,  these  foreigners  who  come  to  us  are 
simple  children.  They  may  be  taught  the  real 
value  of  money  in  the  scheme  of  things,  if  only 
we  will  teach  them.  We  must  recruit  an  army 
from  somewhere  to  fight  these  mercenaries  of 
wealth,  or  our  nation  is  doomed." 

**But  what  can  you  do  about  it,  dear?  Those 
of  us  who  have  always  had  money,  simply  can- 
not get  along  without  it,  so  we  keep  on  trying  to 
get  more,  and  I  suppose  it  works  the  same  way 
with  those  who  haven't  it." 

"Nan,  you  say  you  cannot  do  without  money. 
Was  it  the  things  that  money  can  buy  that 
brought  you  happiness  in  the  mountains  ?"  Seren- 
ity asked  earnestly. 
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"No—" 

"Living  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator,  and  yet  —  were  you  happy  there, 
PhiHp?" 

"Happier  than  I  have  ever  been  in  my  life." 

"And  you,  Nan?" 

"Yes,  sadder  and  happier  than  ever  before." 

"We  know  what  it  meant  to  David,  and  words 
cannot  tell  what  it  meant  to  me.  Why  do  you 
say  that  you  cannot  do  without  money,  dear?" 

"I  suppose  it  is  a  habit  to  think  it  essential." 

"It  is  n't  so  much  the  poverty,  or  the  physical 
deprivation  among  the  poor,  that  wrings  my 
heart ;  it  is  the  soul  blindness.  They  're  born  with 
sordid  ideals ;  they  grow  up  with  the  diseased  out- 
look. Why  can't  we  make  the  poor  see  —  why 
can't  we  make  the  world  see,  that  wealth  and 
happiness  are  more  often  enemies  than  friends? 
The  germ  of  it  lies  in  ourselves  —  we  're  all  inoc- 
ulated with  happiness,  if  we  would  only  cultivate 
it." 

Philip  came  and  stood  before  her,  looking 
down  at  her  earnestly.     "Lady  Serenity,  you  've 
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taught  Nan  and  me  about  all  we  know.     Tell  us 
what  to  do  to  help  out  —  to  help  you." 

"My  dear  boy,  I  can't  tell  you  what  to  do.  I 
do  not  know  yet  what  I  am  to  do  myself.  You 
and  Nan  and  I  must  all  find  out  for  ourselves, 
where  we  can  be  of  most  service." 

When  two  hours  had  slipped  away  unnoticed, 
the  door  opened  and  David  came  in,  tired,  and 
white  of  face. 

"David!  Dr.  David!"  cried  Nan,  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

"Don't  be  frightened.  I  saw  the  light  and 
came  in  to  take  Serenity  home." 

"How  good  of  you,  friend,"  Serenity  smiled. 

"Was  the  operation  successful?"  Nan  asked. 

"I  think  so.  Too  soon  to  tell  much  of  any- 
thing now,  of  course." 

"Dr.  David,"  said  Philip,  out  of  the  midst  of 
their  talk,  "what  is  the  secret  of  happiness?" 

"Work." 

"But  some  people  cannot  enjoy  work,  because 
they  have  no  special  talent  or  gift." 

"Stuff!     Every  man  has  a  propensity.     The 
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successful  man  develops  it.  There  is  no  ideal  of 
work  any  longer  —  no  joy  in  it,  no  thoroughness. 
It  takes  nearly  a  lifetime  to  learn  how  to  work, 
and  your  modern  won't  learn;  he  slights  his  job, 
does  the  least  possible  for  the  biggest  returns. 
We  're  a  race  of  sluggards,  bluffers,  idlers." 

"How  are  you  to  find  what  your  propensity 
is?"  Nan  asked. 

"The  same  way  you  find  the  pot  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow,"  he  answered  her.  "Come 
along,  Serenity." 

When  they  had  said  good-night,  David  led  her 
to  a  cab  that  waited  for  him. 

"Mott  Streert  in  a  cab,  David?  I  shall  be  sail- 
ing under  false  colors,"  she  laughed. 

"It 's  too  far  a  walk  this  time  of  night,"  he 
said,  sitting  down  beside  her. 

"These  two  children  are  only  just  beginning  to 
grow  up,  aren't  they?"  she  said  presently. 

"Yes,  more  's  the  pity.  What  a  rotten  system 
of  education  we  've  set  up,  when  a  man  and 
woman,  at  what  should  be  the  age  of  highest 
efiiciency,  are  learning  the  ABC's  of  life." 
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"We  've  cast  out  religion,  respect  for  age  and 
experience,  we  make  light  of  family  ties,  we 
ignore  responsibilities  to  our  fellows.  And  what 
have  we  set  up  in  these  vacant  places?  That's 
what  Nan  and  Philip  are  groping  for,"  she  an- 
swered. 

He  turned  to  her  brusquely. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do.  Serenity?" 

"I  think  it  must  be  something  to  help  the  chil- 
dren. I  don't  know  what  yet.  I  'd  like  to  fight 
for  their  rights,  David,  just  as  you  do  for  their 
sight." 

"They  told  me  that  you  had  been  at  the  hos- 
pital several  times." 

"Yes,  I  go  and  look  at  your  results,  when  1 
get  discouraged." 

"Good!  Come  often.  I  like  to  think  of  you 
there.  Those  kids  save  me  when  I  get  off  the 
track.  I  look  at  them  and  know  that  I  am  only 
a  machine  for  mending  bodies.  As  an  individ- 
ual, I  have  no  rights." 

"But  is  that  just,  David?" 

"No;  but  when  was  Nature  just?     The  whole 
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must  do  for  the  maimed.  That  is  the  penalty  of 
my  gift.  I  was  bom  to  use  it,  perfect  it,  and 
make  it  daily  more  eiFective.  That 's  why  I  am 
here." 

A  child  cried  in  a  house  they  were  passing. 
Serenity  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  quickly. 

"What  is  that?" 

"Wait  a  minute,  driver,"  he  called  out  the 
window. 

They  were  in  front  of  a  row  of  tenements,  on 
a  short  cross  street.  Dingy  lights  threw  heavy 
shadows,  and  a  few  loungers  hung  about  the 
doorways  and  alleys.  A  child  sat  on  the  door- 
step, her  head  on  her  knees,  sobbing.  David  got 
out  and  bent  over  her. 

"What  is  it,  child?"  he  asked,  and  none  but  a 
child  ever  heard  that  wistful  tenderness  in  his 
voice. 

"Nothin' —  leave  —  me  —  be,"  she  sobbed. 

"I  want  to  help  you,"  he  answered. 

Serenity  joined  him,  and  the  child  looked  up 
curiously,  smearing  her  tear-stained  face  with  her 
hand. 
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"What 'n  hell  der  yer  want  of  me?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"We  want  to  know  what  Is  the  trouble,  dear," 
Serenity  answered. 

"Ain't  no  trouble  —  he  trew  me  out,  dat  's  all, 
and  I  ain't  got  no  place  to  sleep." 

"Your  father  threw  you  out?" 

The  child  nodded. 

"Why?" 

"I  got  docked  tin  cents  this  week,  an'  he  like 
to  killed  me." 

"Where  do  you  work?"  David  asked. 

"Fact'ry." 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Oh,  I  'm  old  'nough,"  shrewdly. 

"She  does  n't  look  ten,"  Serenity  answered. 

"I  'm  small  fer  me  age,"  the  child  grinned. 

"I  would  better  take  her  right  home  with  me, 
David." 

"Will  you  go  home  with  this  lady  for  the 
night?" 

"Where  d  'ye  live?"  the  girl  demanded. 

"At  the  settlement  house  on  Mott  Street." 
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"Will  I  git  a  ride  'n  dat  hack?" 

"Yes." 

"Sure,  I  '11  go." 

She  ran  promptly  to  the  cab  and  got  in,  and 
settled  back  with  a  sigh.  "I  wish  up  t'  God  dat 
de  folks  in  dis  block  could  see  me  drivin'  off  in 
a  kerridge!" 

"What 's  your  name?"  David  inquired. 

"Go-to-Hell  Murphy." 

"What?" 

"Dat 's  de  first  ting  dey  called  me  —  and  de 
first  words  I  learned  to  say.  So  dey  all  calls  me 
dat.     De  priest  baptized  me  Cynthia." 

"Have  you  a  mother,  Cynthia?"  Serenity 
asked. 

"I  had  one,  but  she  ain't  'round  now." 

"Where  is  she?" 

"Gone  off"  with  a  feller  what  sells  jeweby. 
He  's  a  swell,  he  is.     Red  necktie  and  a  cady." 

"But  you  've  got  a  father?" 

"I  got  one  on  Saturday  nights,  when  I  gits 
me  pay  envelope.     He  kicks  de  daylights  out  of 
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me,  if  I  'm  docked.  Dat  's  all  de  good  he  does 
me." 

"David,  the  answer  to  your  question  is  here. 
I  '11  begin  to  fight  against  babies  like  this  being 
used  in  factories." 

*'It  is  a  part  of  our  civilization,  Serenity,  that 
we  think  it  is  expedient  to  sacrifice  countless 
children  for  the  making  of  money." 

"Ye  ain't  goin'  to  make  no  kick  'bout  me  job, 
are  you?  The  old  man  will  just  nacherally  mur- 
der me,  if  I  git  fired." 

"Nobody  is  going  to  hurt  you,  Cynthia.  You 
are  going  to  have  a  chance,"  Serenity  answered 
her  softly. 

Nothing  more  was  said  until  David  set  them 
down  in  Mott  Street. 

"Hully  Maria  —  I  thought  he  was  your  man," 
Cynthia  remarked  as  he  left  them.  Serenity 
shook  her  head,  a  mist  of  quick  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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THE   FACTORY   INSPECTOR 

» I  .^ROM  that  night,  when  David  and  she  had 
JL  discovered  Cynthia,  Serenity  turned  her  en- 
tire attention  to  the  matter  of  child  labor  and  its 
laws.  She  made  herself  conversant  with  those 
inadequate  rules  on  our  statute  books.  She  set 
herself  to  find  out  what  was  the  need  of  the  em- 
ployed child,  and  how  best  to  have  the  child  pro- 
tected. She  found  that  fourteen  was  the  legal 
age  for  the  working  child  in  New  York  State. 
She  found  that  employers  of  children  made  little 
or  no  attempts  to  verify  the  age  sworn  to  by  the 
parents  of  the  child.  She  found  a  physician  who 
furnished  bogus  birth  certificates,  at  a  low  rate, 
in  many  factory  districts.  In  short,  she  found 
that  the  law  was  evaded  or  ignored  by  both  par- 
ents and  employer,  and  the  child  victimized  by 
both. 

After  months  of  work  and  preparation,  she 
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got  an  appointment  as  factory  inspector,  and 
then  the  real  heart  of  the  evil  was  laid  bare  to  her. 
The  factories,  almost  without  exception,  employed 
children  under  age,  and  pleaded  ignorance  when 
they  were  arraigned  in  a  court.  A  slight  fine 
was  the  only  punishment.  Serenity  saw  that  a 
new  factory  law  was  the  first  requirement,  mak- 
ing the  punishment  imprisonment  or  a  heavy  fine. 
With  this  end  in  view,  she  put  herself  in  touch 
with  some  public-spirited  men,  that  she  might  get 
advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  reaching  the  State 
senators,  and  the  best  men  to  enlist  as  spokesmen 
for  her  bill.  Everybody  whom  she  consulted 
agreed  that  a  young  chap  named  Roger  Walters 
was  the  best  man  for  her  purpose. 

He  was  young,  radical,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
a  fine  orator,  who  commanded  attention  from  his 
hearers.  If  any  one  could  get  such  a  bill  passed, 
he  could.  So  Serenity  wrote  him,  asking  an  ap- 
pointment, and  the  next  time  he  was  in  New 
York  he  gave  her  an  interview.  She  liked  him 
the  minute  she  looked  into  his  clean  gray  eyes, 
saw  his  boyish  smile,  and  felt  his  hand  clasp.     She 
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told  him  what  she  had  learned  in  her  months  of 
work,  what  she  purposed  doing.  He  nodded  in 
quick  appreciation  of  her  points,  a  deep  wrinkle 
between  his  brows. 

"You  11  find  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  Mrs. 
Sargent.  Anything  that  interferes  with  a  man's 
profits,  blinds  him  entirely  to  the  justice  or  right 
of  things.  The  factory  owners  can  command  a 
lot  of  money  and  kill  the  bill." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  men  would  prefer 
to  go  on  using  up  the  force  and  vitality  of  chil- 
dren, when  the  short-sightedness  of  that  policy 
was  brought  home  to  them?" 

"You  must  not  start  out  with  too  many  illu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  business  man,  Mrs.  Sar- 
gent." 

"I  cannot  beheve  that  any  man  is  such  a  brute, 
until  I  have  it  from  his  own  lips." 

"Money  is  the  Moloch  we  sacrifice  to  in  this 
country.  We  toss  children,  virginity,  the 
strength  of  our  youth,  into  its  maw,  and  it  is 
never  satisfied,"  he  said  bitterly. 

They  talked  long  and  earnestly  about  condi- 
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tions  and  plans,  and  in  the  end  young  Walters 
agreed  to  frame  up  and  present  the  bill  at  the 
next  session. 

"Why  could  n't  you  come  to  Albany  and  speak 
for  the  bill  yourself?  Tell  them  simply  just 
what  you  have  told  me." 

"I  never  spoke  before  an  audience  in  my  life." 

"Somehow,  it  seems  a  woman's  work  to  defend 
the  rights  of  children,  and  men  still  respond  to 
that." 

"Then  I  '11  do  it,"  she  replied. 

They  parted  friends,  allies,  and  young  Wal- 
ters went  back  to  Albany  to  work  at  the  bill. 
Two  days  after  that  interview  Serenity  received 
a  visit  from  an  alderman  of  the  district.  He  was 
a  loud-mouthed  ex-contractor,  of  the  red  necktie 
brigade.  After  due  inspection  of  Serenity,  he 
removed  his  hat,  but  his  half -smoked  cigar  was 
still  clenched  between  his  teeth.  She  glanced  at 
it  meaningly,  but  in  vain. 

"My  name  is  McKenna.  I  'm  alderman  of 
this  district." 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  McKenna." 
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Serenity  took  up  a  bronze  ash  tray  and  prof- 
fered it.     "For  your  cigar,"  she  remarked. 

After  some  hesitation  the  offender  was  confis- 
cated. 

"Now,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Well,  we  've  a  lot  of  complaint  here  lately 
from  the  business  interests  of  this  conmiunity 
about  this  labor  business." 

"So?" 

"Yes;  factory  owners  complain  that  this  fac- 
tory inspecting  business  is  gettin'  to  be  a  nui- 
sance." 

"Indeed?" 

"Now,  there  ain't  no  need  of  antagonizin' 
these  fellows  — " 

"Certainly  not,  if  they  obey  the  law." 

"Oh,  well;  now  you  know  that  that  law  don't 
amount  to  much." 

"Apparently  not,  but  I  intend  to  have  it  ob- 
served in  my  district." 

"Uh  —  huh  —  new  broom.  Well,  my  advice 
is,  don't  get  'em  down  on  you." 

"I  don't  care  in  the  least  whether  they  are  down 
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on  me  or  not.  I  mean  to  see  that  the  child  mider 
the  legal  age  is  not  employed  in  my  district." 

"Factory  people  can't  spend  all  their  time  look- 
ing up  kids'  ages,  you  know.  If  the  parents 
want  the  kids  to  work,  and  need  their  wages,  why 
I  guess  it 's  up  to  them." 

"Not  at  all.  It 's  the  business  of  the  State  to 
protect  the  rights  of  children,  and  I  represent  the 
State." 

"Could  n't  go  a  little  easy  just  for  a  while, 
could  you?  Manufacturers'  Association  might 
make  you  a  nice  present,  if  I  was  to  put  it  to  'em 
right." 

Serenity  rose,  struggling  for  composure.  "I 
realize  that  you  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  get 
my  point  of  view,  Mr.  McKenna.  I  fear  that 
public  decency  has  not  much  chance  with  you  as 
its  guardian,  but  there  are  a  few  of  us  who  in- 
tend to  see  that  you  and  your  kind  are  only  a 
temporary  makeshift.     Good-morning!" 

"Look  here  —  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
unless  you  let  up  on  the  factories  in  this  district 
for  a  while,  you  '11  get  removed,  see?" 
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"Are  you  the  mayor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna?" 

"Well,  I  'm  purty  close  to  him,  I  can  soon  let 
you  know,  ma'am."  He  smashed  his  hat  down 
on  his  head  and  marched  out.  Disgust  and 
amusement  vied  with  each  other  on  Serenity's 
face.  This  thing,  this  ignorant,  stupid  thing  was 
a  pawn  in  the  game  in  which  she,  too,  was  a 
figure.  The  intelligent  man,  the  brains  of  the 
country,  sat  smugly  at  his  own  board,  and  let 
such  jackals  prowl  and  fatten  off  the  govern- 
ment, which  makes  most  of  our  cities  such  traves- 
ties of  law  and  order.  This  was  the  messenger 
of  these  same  intelligent  men,  and  he  carried 
their  warning  to  Serenity.  A  contempt  for  the 
whole  apparatus  of  modern  living  flooded  her  for 
a  minute,  and  left  her  sick  for  her  mountains, 
for  the  clear  upper  air,  for  the  clean  sky.  Then 
she  buckled  to  her  armor  of  resolve  and  started 
forth  again. 

Mott  Street  swarmed  with  life,  with  noise,  with 
smells.  Dirt  everywhere  —  dirty  dirt.  Serenity 
named  it,  in  contrast  to  the  clean  dirt  of  Mother 
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Earth.  Women  sat  and  rasped  back  and  forth 
at  each  other,  in  raucous  voices;  men  lounged  in 
doorways,  and  children  and  dogs  crawled  about. 
Yet  in  spite  of  it  all,  there  was  a  certain  jaunty 
air  of  cheerfulness  about  Mott  Street.  What 
matter  that  dishes  and  beds  remained  untouched, 
and  children  untended?  Women  must  have  their 
gossip,  though  the  sun  fall;  children  their  play, 
and  men  their  ease.  As  David  had  said,  Mott 
Street  differed  from  Fifth  Avenue  only  in  de- 
gree and  not  in  kind. 

Serenity  nodded  here  and  there  to  acquaint- 
ances, or  stopped  to  speak  to  a  child.  She 
wanted  to  help  these  people,  but  where  was  she 
to  begin?  System,  order,  cleanliness,  there  were 
no  words  for  these  things  in  Mott  Street  talk. 
She  might  as  well  preach  Christian  Science.  She 
saw  the  good  accomplished  at  the  settlement,  she 
gloried  in  it,  yet  what  of  the  ninety  and  nine  who 
refused  to  be  saved? 

She  hurried  on  to  the  first  factory  on  her  list. 
It  was  an  artificial  flower  factory,  where  Cynthia 
had  worked,  when  Serenity  had  first  found  her. 
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She  had  been  taken  away  from  her  father  and 
put  into  an  industrial  school,  but  many  other 
babies  of  her  age  were  still  bending  over  these 
paper  flowers,  as  much  an  imitation  of  real  child- 
hood as  the  paper  their  small  fingers  wired. 

She  knew  from  Cynthia's  tales  that  this  fac- 
tory was  one  of  the  main  ofl*enders  against  the 
law,  and  yet  she  had  never  been  able  to  get  evi- 
dence against  them.  The  alarm  was  always 
given,  on  her  appearance,  and  the  children 
whisked  into  hiding. 

It  was  so  to-day.  The  minute  the  door  man 
saw  her,  he  touched  a  bell,  or  gave  some  signal, 
for  the  time  she  reached  the  work-rooms,  the 
benches  were  half  empty. 

"Why  are  your  benches  half  empty?  I 
thought  this  was  your  busiest  season?"  she  said 
to  the  foreman. 

"No,  we  're  running  rather  light  just  now," 
he  answered,  grinning,  at  which  some  of  the  girls 
snickered. 

"I  '11  look  into  those  chests,  please." 

"Those  are  merely  filled  with  paper." 
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She  took  a  step  toward  the  boxes,  but  he  was 
before  her.  "We  do  not  show  the  contents  of 
these  chests  to  any  one.  They  contain  secrets 
necessary  to  our  business  — " 

"You  said  they  contained  paper  — " 

"And  other  things — " 

"Those  other  things  are  what  I  came  to  see." 

"You  will  excuse  me,  Madam;  I  have 
orders  — " 

Serenity  turned  and  marched  to  a  door  marked 
"President"  in  gold  letters.  She  opened  it  and 
went  in. 

"What  the  devil  — "  began  the  fat  little  Jew 
who  sat  at  the  big  mahogany  desk. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Isaacs.  I  have  a  word 
to  say  to  you,  if  you  please." 

"Who  are  you?" 

Serenity  laid  her  card  on  the  desk  before  him. 

"So  —  well,  I  have  a  word  to  speak  with  you 
also." 

"I  know  you  have  children  under  age  employed 
in  your  factory." 

"Can  you  prove  it?" 
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"If  you  order  your  foreman  to  open  those  big 
chests,  I  can." 

"Chests  —  stuff!     They  are  full  of  paper." 

"Will  you  come  into  the  workroom  and  open 
them  for  me?" 

"I  will  not ;  I  am  a  busy  man.  I  got  no  time 
to  amuse  you." 

"Of  course,  in  the  end  I  will  catch  you  and 
you  will  pay  heavily  for  this.  I  made  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  you  might  be  a  reasonable,  de- 
cent man,  who  might  talk  sense." 

"Is  it  sense  for  you  to  keep  coming  here  and 
interferin'  with  my  business?" 

"Isn't  it  sense  for  you  to  keep  the  law?  If 
I  steal  your  flowers,  in  there,  don't  you  expect 
the  law  to  protect  you  and  punish  me?" 

"Sure  I  do;  but  that 's  different." 

"Not  at  all.  You  are  stealing  the  vitality  of 
little  children,  and  I  want  the  law  to  punish  you." 

"You  're  crazy  —  all  you  reformers.  These 
kids  want  the  jobs  I  give  them.  They  got  to 
work  to  help  feed  the  family.     I  'm  the  one  that 
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is  pertectin'  'em.     You  're  trying  to  do  'em  out 
of  their  jobs." 

"You  pay  children  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week, 
and  a  girl  of  legal  age  gets  union  rates.  That 
is  the  reason  of  your  philanthropy,  I  fear,  Mr. 
Isaacs." 

"Well,  they  need  the  dollar  and  a  half,  you 
bet." 

"They  need  a  chance  to  go  to  school,  to  play, 
to  let  their  miserable  bodies  grow  —  that 's  what 
they  need." 

"How  's  their  bodies  goin'  to  grow  with  nothin' 
in  their  bellies?" 

"Enforce  the  factory  laws  and  men  will  see 
that  they  have  got  to  support  the  families  they 
bring  into  the  world." 

He  gave  a  guffaw  of  laughter.  "Gawd  — 
you  're  funny  —  you  reformer  folks!" 

"How  many  children  have  you,  Mr.  Isaacs?" 

"Six;  why?" 

"Did  they  have  to  go  to  work  at  six  and 
seven?" 
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"No,  they  did  n't  have  to." 

"Did  n't  you  save  and  scrape  and  do  without, 
so  that  your  children  would  n't  have  to  do  what 
you  had  to  do?" 

"Who  told  you?"  he  demanded. 

"That 's  what  I  call  decent  family  responsi- 
bility. I  only  want  you  to  have  the  same  decency 
in  the  bigger  family,  to  which  we  all  belong. 
Childhood  has  its  rights.  Your  work  would  be 
done  better  and  more  quickly  by  girls  of  sixteen, 
and  you  'd  make  more  money  in  the  end." 

His  low  forehead  screwed  into  a  network  of 
irritated  wrinkles.  "I  don't  need  no  one  to  tell 
me  how  to  run  my  business.  I  ain't  goin'  to 
have  things  interrupted  all  the  time  by  havin' 
you  comin'  here,  either — " 

"It  would  n't  be  an  interruption  if  you  did  n't 
have  to  hide  the  children  — " 

"Get  out!"  he  exploded. 

"With  pleasure.  Thanks  for  your  courtesy. 
Good-morning." 

She  made  her  way  out  through  the  benches  of 
girls  at  work.     They  grinned  at  her  and  the  fore- 
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man  showed  her  out  gayly.  They  were  all  glad 
that  she  had  been  outwitted,  for  she  represented 
the  law,  and  who  does  not  glory  in  outwitting 
the  law?  It  was  discouraging  to  try  to  help 
those  who  stubbornly  refused  to  be  helped.  Her 
talk  with  Isaacs  had  been  a  failure.  She  tried 
to  think  where  she  had  blundered. 

As  she  slowly  descended  the  stairs,  she  noticed 
that  the  door  man  was  not  in  his  usual  place. 
Just  back  of  the  place  he  usually  occupied  was 
a  door.  She  peeped  in  and  saw  it  was  a  closet 
full  of  old  boxes  and  rubbish.  She  looked  at  her 
watch ;  it  lacked  fifteen  minutes  of  noon.  There 
was  no  one  in  sight,  so  into  the  closet  she  went, 
and  closed  the  door. 

Those  fifteen  minutes  seemed  an  age.  She 
had  left  only  a  crack  for  air,  and  she  dared  not 
move  for  fear  the  door  man  had  returned.  At 
last  the  welcome  screech  of  the  noon  whistle 
came,  and  she  got  her  notebook  ready. 

In  a  moment  they  came  down  the  stairs,  a  chat- 
tering, laughing  throng.  All  ages,  kinds,  and 
races  were  represented,  the  small  children  bring- 
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ing  up  the  rear.  As  they  came  abreast  of  her, 
Serenity  stepped  out  and  stopped  them.  They 
huddled  together,  undecided  whether  to  stay  or 
to  run  back. 

"Quick,  now,  children — names,  addresses,  and 
ages.  1 11  have  to  arrest  you  if  you  do  not  tell 
me  quickly." 

Before  the  door  man  awoke  to  the  situation 
she  had  eight  names  and  addresses.  As  his 
frantic  alarm  sounded,  the  foreman  appeared  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  followed  by  Mr.  Isaacs. 

"What 's  the  matter,  Dan?"  Isaacs  began  be- 
fore he  saw  Serenity.  "Did  n't  I  tell  you  to  get 
out  of  here?"  he  demanded,  running  down  stairs 
as  if  he  intended  to  attack  her. 

"You  did,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  go  now, 
since  I  have  evidence  enough  to  convict  you,  and 
you  have  been  guilty  of  insulting  an  officer  of 
the  law.  Public  decency  really  pays  better  in  the 
end,  Mr.  Isaacs." 

She  turned  and  left  him,  cursing  the  children, 
who  stood  in  a  terrified  group  before  him. 
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MRS.    MUDGE    IS   DEMOLISHED 

SINCE  her  return  to  the  city  and  the  as- 
sumption of  her  old  duties,  Nan  Brandon 
had  suddenly  realized  that  the  old  Nan  who  had 
lived  in  the  house  before,  had  died  up  in  the 
mountains,  and  a  new  woman  had  come  to  take 
her  place.  From  the  first  moment  she  had  real- 
ized that  she  loved  David  Porter,  a  struggle  had 
gone  on  within  her  heart.  She  saw  clearly 
enough  that  she  could  not  hope  to  play  any  great 
part  in  his  life.  She  even  vaguely  comprehended 
the  combination  of  physical  and  spiritual,  which 
had  drawn  her  into  his  arms.  A  man  who  had 
denied  himself  everything  must  come  upon  these 
moments  of  demand. 

No  word  nor  look  of  passion  had  passed  be- 
tween them  since  those  few  sentences  of  farewell, 
the  last  night  in  the  mountains.     Nanette  knew 
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that  nothing  of  such  import  in  her  life  could  ever 
come  as  her  love  for  David.  She  knew  that  she 
could  never  want  anything  so  much  as  she  wanted 
him  as  body  mate  and  master  of  her  soul,  and 
even  as  she  cried  out  against  it,  she  knew  that 
this  could  never  be.  Philip  and  the  boy  had  to  be 
considered  in  this  problem.  The  new  Nan  could 
not  abandon  them  without  a  thought,  as  the  old 
Nan  might  have  done.  And  yet  she  had  never 
learned  the  stern  lesson  of  giving  up  what  she 
most  desired,  and  days  came  when  her  courage 
wavered,  and  her  heart  cried  out  bitterly. 

On  such  a  day  of  bitter  warfare,  she  had  gone 
for  a  walk  to  escape  her  thoughts,  and  on  her 
return  the  maid  said, 

"Dr.  Porter  is  here.  Madam." 

"Dr.  Porter?" 

"Yes.  I  told  him  you  were  out,  but  he  said 
be  came  to  see  Master  Philip." 

"Oh!" 

"He  *s  in  the  nursery." 

Nanette  laid  off  her  things  slowly,  her  heart 
stilling  her  with  its  frantic  beating.     Was  she 
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never  to  hear  his  name  without  this  flutter  of 
joy;  feel  his  nearness  without  this  agony  of  re- 
gret? She  made  her  way  to  the  nursery,  and 
found  him  building  towers  of  blocks  for  the 
baby,  who  laughed  and  kicked  them  over 
promptly.  He  looked  up  as  Nan  stood  framed 
in  the  doorway,  and  she  had  the  feeling  that  he, 
too,  fought  for  self-possession. 

He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand.  "How  are 
you?  I  ran  up  for  a  romp  with  the  boy.  They 
told  me  you  were  out." 

"That  is  why  you  came  in,"  she  smiled. 

"Of  course  not." 

She  smiled  again  and  motioned  him  to  go  on 
with  the  game. 

"I  get  lonesome  for  him  now  and  then.  I 
want  a  normal  healthy  baby  to  play  with,"  he 
said,  and  she  followed  his  thought  down  the  aisle 
between  the  beds  of  sick  white  faces. 

"Come  whenever  you  can  find  a  minute.  The 
boy  loves  it,  and  I  shall  be  glad,"  she  answered 
quickly. 

He  looked  up  at  her  intently.     "What  do  you 
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mean  to  do  with  yourself,  now  that  you  are  well 
again  f 

"You  mean?" 

"I  mean  you  need  work;  hard,  unremitting 
labor.  It 's  the  only  way  to  cauterize  wounds. 
I  take  to  work  like  a  drug.  I  'm  numb  with  it 
most  of  the  time." 

The  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Mudge  came  in  un- 
announced. "They  said  you  were  in  the  nursery. 
Nan.  Upon  my  word,  you  two  do  look  do- 
mestic." 

Dr.  Porter  rose,  frowning  heavily. 

"You  need  n't  be  so  mad  with  me  for  coming. 
I  'd  never  have  done  it  if  I  'd  known  you  were 
here,"  she  added. 

"Nonsense, why  should  n't  you  come,  Mathilda? 
Dr.  Porter  came  in  while  I  was  out,  and  found 
his  way  to  his  old  chum,  Philip,  who  adores  him." 

"That  being  the  case,  let 's  you  and  I  go,  leav- 
ing him  to  his  'old  chum,  Philip,  who  adores  him.' 
Why  is  it  that  there  are  never  any  comfortable 
chairs  in  nurseries?" 

"I  must  be  going,"  David  said. 
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"Stay  and  have  a  bite  of  lunch  with  us,  Dr. 
Porter.  We  can  induce  Mrs.  Mudge  to  join 
us." 

"He  'd  rather  lunch  off  me,  than  with  me." 

"You  're  mistaken,  Mrs.  Mudge,  I  doubt  if 
you  'd  make  good  eating."  He  was  no  match 
for  her  tongue,  and  knew  it,  so  he  endured  her 
attacks  with  what  patience  he  could. 

"It 's  a  pity  you  dislike  me  so.  I  might  do 
you  lots  of  good." 

"I  do  not  dislike  you.  I  dislike  what  you 
stand  for." 

"Thank  God  —  he  admits  I  do  stand  for  some- 
thing!   What  is  it?" 

"It  is  nothing,  you  stand  for  nothing.  You 
were  given  a  strong  and  a  good  mind,  and  yet 
your  whole  existence,  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
onlooker,  is  negative  in  results." 

"Oh  — Dr.  David!"  Nan  protested. 

"She  *s  brought  this  on  herself.  She  *s  buzzed 
around  me  like  a  distracted  gnat  ever  since  I  've 
known  her,  and  now  I  Ve  cuffed  her  —  I  'm  not 
to  be  blamed  for  it." 
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"Be  still,  Nan.  How  do  ^ou  mean  negative?" 
Mrs.  Mudge  demanded. 

"Were  you  a  successful  daughter?" 

"Lord,  no!  I  was  always  being  expelled  from 
school,  and  then  I  married  jNIudgel" 

"Do  you  consider  yourself  a  successful  wife? 
Do  you  make  your  husband  comfortable,  happy? 
Do  you  bear  him  children?  Are  you  a  helpmate 
to  him?" 

"No  —  no  —  no !"  she  cried  in  staccato  climax. 

"Are  you  a  contributor  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  you  live?" 

"N  — no." 

"Then,  in  God's  name,  what  are  you?" 

Both  women  stared  at  him  in  silence.  His 
vision  swept  the  whole  army  of  modern  idlers, 
which  he  arraigned  through  this  one  woman.  She 
saw  the  little  pile  of  sticks  into  which  this  man 
had  shaken  her  house  of  life,  and  she  shivered 
at  it.  Nan  saw  the  whole  procession  of  women 
of  her  acquaintance,  and  realized  with  a  throb  of 
joy,  that  she  no  longer  belonged  with  them. 
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David,  and  Serenity,  and  little  Philip  had  res- 
cued her. 

"You  're  very  terrible,"  Mrs.  Mudge  said 
breathlessly,  when  he  had  finished. 

"The  world  has  no  time  for  spenders,  and 
idlers  and  wastrels," 

"What  would  you  do  with  us?"  she  demanded. 

"I?  I  need  not  trouble  myself.  Nature  will 
attend  to  you." 

"How?" 

"Disease,  decay,  barrenness.  She  punishes 
swiftly,  does  Dame  Nature." 

"Why  don't  you  arraign  the  system  that  pro- 
duces us  ?  I  'm  not  responsible  —  I  'm  only  a 
result." 

"I  do.  I  denounce  it  utterly.  But  man  made 
that  system,  you  know;  it  is  not  divinely  decreed. 
Man  can  unmake  it,  just  as  soon  as  he  wants 
to." 

"But  women  can't." 

"Women  can.  Women  can  teach  children  and 
influence  men.     It  is  women,  with  their  luxury 
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and  their  wantonness,  who  have  made  your  sys- 
tem possible." 

"Come  and  say  this  to  an  audience  of  women  I 
will  get  together  at  my  house,"  Mrs.  Mudge 
challenged  him. 

"Bah  —  I  'm  no  preacher,  I  'm  a  worker.  I  '11 
not  serve  as  a  fillip  to  your  sensational  scandal- 
mongers.    I  'm  no  parlor  babbler." 

"That 's  not  fair.  I  thought  only  of  arous- 
ing them." 

"You  can't  rouse  them  that  way  to  any  pur- 
pose, any  more  than  you  could  cure  opium  eaters 
with  talk.  You  've  got  to  take  the  thing  away 
from  them  that  does  the  harm,  and  we  've  not 
worked  out  any  rational  scheme  for  that  yet." 

"What  are  we  to  do  about  it?"  Nan  asked  him. 

"Work  out  a  rational  way.  That 's  your  work 
and  mine.     Good-day,"  he  said  and  left  them. 

*'I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  flagellated  on  my  bare 
nerves,"  Mrs.  Mudge  said. 

"He  never  spares  you  the  truth,  his  vision  of 
the  truth,  but  he  never  spares  himself,  either," 
Nan  replied. 
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"I  shall  go  home  and  go  to  bed  and  take  some 
drops  to  make  me  sleep,  and  forget  the  facts  this 
brute  has  forced  me  to  look  at." 

"You  '11  never  have  a  minute's  peace,  Ma- 
thilda, imtil  you  do  look  at  them  squarely." 

"So  that's  what's  the  matter  with  you!  I 
could  n't  make  it  out." 

"Yes,  that 's  it, —  part  of  it.  He  's  made  me 
look." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"I  'm  trying  to  see  my  way  — " 

"Nan,  let  me  try  too,  will  you?" 

There  was  something  childlike  in  Mrs. 
Mudge's  appeal. 

"Of  course,  dear.  Together  we  may  find 
something  that  is  worth  the  doing."  She  leaned 
down  to  pick  up  baby  Philip. 

"You  have  him!"  Mathilda  answered  cryp- 
tically. 

"Yes,  bless  him!"  Nan  said,  hugging  him. 

"I  shall  send  for  a  taxi.  I  feel  as  if  I  would 
never  get  myself  home.     I  'm  all  bowled  over." 

"Stay  for  lunch  with  me." 
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*'No,  thanks.  I  want  to  be  by  myself  for  a 
while,  and  I  don't  look  forward  to  the  interview 
with  pleasure.  Don't  come  down,  I  '11  let  myself 
out.  See  you  soon,  and  we  '11  talk  this  matter 
over." 

Nan  sat  for  a  long  time  where  Mrs.  Mudge 
had  left  her.  Philip  snuggled  in  her  arms  con- 
tentedly, thumb  in  mouth,  and  did  not  interrupt 
her  thoughts. 

"Oh,  you  little  son  —  you  are  to  be  my  work," 
she  whispered  to  him  at  last.  "To  make  you  a 
great  strong  David-man,  yes,  and  a  kind, 
patient  Philip-man,  that 's  the  work  I  'm  put 
here  to  do.'* 
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THE   FIRE 

DAVID  came  away  from  the  Brandons' 
with  a  bad  taste  in  his  mouth.  It  was 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  had  spoken  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it,  to  Mrs.  Mudge,  simply  be- 
cause he  thought  she  ought  to  know  it,  even 
though  he  dishked  her  intensely,  and  scorned  her 
idle  life.  He  resented  the  fact  that  she  had 
forced  liim  into  a  corner  before  Nan,  and  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him  that  his  harangue  might 
have  offended  his  hostess,  since  Mrs.  Mudge  was 
her  intimate  friend.  He  shook  his  shoulders  as 
if  to  free  himself  from  the  silken  fetters,  spun 
by  his  emotions.  Six  months  ago  he  would  have 
ruthlessly  drawn  and  quartered  Mrs.  Mudge,  and 
forgotten  it  in  ten  minutes,  but,  now  he  saw  with 
the  eyes  of  his  heart  as  well  as  with  the  eyes  of  his 
reason. 

He  marched  off  in  the  direction  of  the  hospital, 
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determined  to  shake  his  thoughts  free  in  the  crisp 
Autumn  air.  A  brisk  breeze  blew  the  dead  leaves 
past  him,  as  he  walked  on  through  the  park,  and 
he  drew  deep  into  his  lungs  the  pungency  of 
Fall. 

"Lord,  send  me  a  philanthropist  to-day  who 
comes  for  advice  about  donations.  Let  me  in- 
duce him  to  endow  an  employment  bureau  for 
the  rich,"  he  petitioned. 

He  stopped  to  play  ball  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  small  urchin;  he  fed  squirrels  from  his 
ever-filled  pockets;  he  chatted  with  a  policeman, 
and  then,  with  a  clear  head  and  a  calm  mind, 
he  turned  into  the  street  where  the  hospital 
stood. 

A  thin  haze  of  smoke  sifted  out  of  the  windows 
of  the  second  story,  and  caught  his  eye.  The 
door  was  flung  open  and  a  nurse  ran  out,  and 
past  him,  toward  the  corner.  In  a  dozen  leaps 
Dr.  Porter  was  in  the  hall  and  at  the  telephone, 
sending  in  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  calling  for  am- 
bulances from  all  the  hospitals.  Nurses  and  in- 
ternes were  running  down  the  corridors,  as  he 
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turned  from  the  telephone,  and  the  smell  of 
smoke  was  brackish  now.  He  started  up  the 
stairs  with  a  challenge  to  the  first  nurse. 

"Convalescent  ward,"  she  answered. 

"Back  to  your  cases,  every  one  of  you,  and  keep 
them  as  quiet  as  possible,"  he  ordered  a  group  of 
excited  women  in  the  hall,  and  they  obeyed  him 
instantly. 

In  the  convalescent  ward  he  found  pande- 
monium. The  patients,  in  utter  terror,  had 
mutinied  against  the  doctors  in  charge,  and  were 
trying  to  escape  by  door,  windows,  fire  escapes, 
all  means  at  hand. 

"Here  —  all  of  you  —  into  the  far  end  of  the 
room  quickly!"  ordered  Dr.  Porter.  They 
turned  at  the  voice  of  command.  "Into  the  far 
corner!"  he  shouted,  and  they  obeyed  him.  "I 
give  you  my  word,  we  will  get  you  all  out,  all 
of  you,  in  safety,  if  you  will  do  as  you  are  told. 
If  you  will  not  obey,  I  shall  order  you  abandoned 
without  pity.  You  're  better  off  than  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  house,  because  the 
majority  of  you  can  walk.     Fall  in  behind  Dr. 
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Trask  here,  in  inarching  order.  All  who  can 
walk,  and  go  to  the  living  room  on  the  first  floor. 
Stay  there  until  you  get  orders.  The  nurses 
will  take  the  helpless  in  wheeled  chairs.  Frank, 
use  force,  if  necessary,  but  keep  order.  I  'm  go- 
ing to  my  children,"  he  cried  and  ran  out  and  up 
stairs  toward  the  children's  ward. 

There  were  screams  and  shrieks  and  prayers 
from  every  door  as  he  passed.  Like  a  menag- 
erie, smelling  fire,  they  roared  and  trumpeted 
and  whined.  David  knew  it  was  too  late  to  pre- 
vent panic,  and  his  whole  thought  turned  to  his 
children. 

Into  the  blind  ward  he  ran,  and  his  heart 
clamped  at  the  sight.  They  had  all  tumbled  out 
of  their  beds,  in  spite  of  the  nurses,  and  they 
stumbled  and  groped,  and  shrieked  out  their 
fright.  They  fought  each  other  and  trampled 
each  other  on  the  floor.     It  was  terrible. 

"Children  —  children  —  this  is  Dr.  David,"  he 
cried  to  them.  "I  've  come  to  take  you  away  — 
do    you    hear?"     The    ghastly,    sightless    faces 
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turned  toward  him,  and  their  bodies  swayed  in 
the  direction  of  his  loved  voice. 

"Come  here,  all  of  you  —  come  to  me."  They 
crowded  and  pushed. 

"Don't  push,"  he  ordered. 

"It 's  a  fire.  Dr.  David  I  The  house  is  on  fire !" 
cried  one  of  them. 

"Yes,  but  if  you  '11  do  as  I  tell  you,  you  '11  none 
of  you  be  hurt.     Promise  me?" 

"Yes  — yes!" 

"I  want  you  to  make  a  line,  little  ones  first, 
big  ones  last.  Get  them  in  line,  nurses ;  I  '11  be 
back  in  a  second." 

He  ran  into  the  hall,  but  it  was  smoke  filled, 
the  elevator  shaft  glowed  red,  and  the  stairs  were 
impossible.  Above  the  din  of  human  agony  he 
heard  the  engines  pumping  below.  How  was  he 
to  get  sixty  blind  children  out  of  this  inferno? 
He  decided  to  try  the  roof,  and  rushed  back  into 
the  ward. 

"We're  going  on  the  roof,"  he  called. 
"Nvu:ses,  each  of  you  take  a  small  child,  and 
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carry  him  up.  Let  one  bigger  child  take  hold  of 
your  skirts.  It 's  only  one  flight  and  we  can 
make  it,  I  think,  if  we  hurry.  Nurse  Barton, 
will  you  stay  here  and  keep  order?" 

She  nodded.  Each  of  the  five  nurses  took  up 
a  child  in  her  arms  and  led  one  beside  her.  Dr. 
David  carried  two  and  led  two.  They  fought 
their  way  through  the  smoke,  and  when  they 
reached  the  roof  and  set  their  charges  down,  Dr. 
Porter  ordered  the  children  not  to  move  an  inch 
on  pain  of  death.  The  larger  children  had  to  go 
one  at  a  time,  and  each  trip  was  through  a 
heavier  pall  of  smoke.  A  deathly  silence  hung 
over  everything.  The  rest  had  escaped  or  died 
of  the  shock. 

"Don't  come  down  again,  nurses,"  he  ordered 
at  last.  He  covered  his  eyes  and  nose  with  his 
arms,  and  felt  his  way  down  once  more.  "Run 
for  it.  Barton,"  he  ordered. 

"But  you  —  you  can't  carry  that  big  boy," 
she  protested. 

"Quick  —  I  '11  make  it,"  he  called. 

She  ran  out.     David  shouldered  the  last  boy, 
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who  never  cried  out,  so  perfect  was  his  faith  in 
Dr.  David.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  he  was 
forced  back  by  the  smoke.  He  ran  back  to  the 
ward,  and  stepped  out  on  the  window  sill.  The 
smoke  poured  up  from  below  and  the  child  choked 
and  coughed. 

The  fire  escape  from  the  next  window  led  to 
the  roof.  It  was  his  only  hope.  It  was  five 
stories  to  the  street  below.  A  ledge  ran  from 
window  to  window,  narrow  and  perilous.  There 
was  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  he  could 
crawl  along  it,  if  the  boy  on  his  back  would  be 
still. 

"Jim,  hang  on  for  your  life.  I  can't  hold  you, 
for  I  have  to  use  my  hands.  If  you  don't  move 
for  five  minutes,  we  '11  make  it  safely." 

"Yes,  Dr.  David,"  and  the  arms  tightened 
about  his  neck.  He  crawled  out  and  began  his 
journey.  He  blessed  God  that  the  child  could 
not  look  down  into  the  chaos  of  fire  and  smoke 
below. 

The  heat  and  smoke  were  terrible,  and  every 
breath  he  feared  lest  his  burden  should  loosen 
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and  let  go.  He  aged  years  in  those  few  seconds 
of  time. 

"God  help  us  —  God  help  us!"  was  the  cry 
hammered  out  of  his  brain. 

His  hand,  groping  for  the  iron  rail,  closed  on 
it  at  last,  and  he  nearly  lost  control  in  the  reac- 
tion that  came  to  him.  With  swift  feet  he 
climbed  the  rounds  of  the  ladder,  and  looked  over 
the  roof. 

"Help,  nurses,"  he  cried,  nearly  exhausted, 
and  from  somewhere  Nurse  Barton  appeared. 

"Haul  him  up,"  he  panted,  and  she  tugged 
at  the  boy  with  fierce  strength.  She  laid  the  boy 
on  the  roof,  and  David  still  clung  to  the  ladder, 
conscious  that  the  boy  was  safe,  that  his  own 
strength  was  gone.  The  nurse's  hand  pulling  at 
him  roused  him. 

"Hurry  —  the  flames  are  nearly  here,"  she 
cried.  He  only  hung  there,  panting,  dazed. 
"We  've  got  to  get  the  child  on  to  the  next 
roof,"  she  shouted,  and  that  roused  him.  He 
made  a  tremendous  effort  and  fell  on  to  the  roof, 
full  length. 
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"Get  up  —  quick,"  Nurse  Barton  ordered, 
and  picked  up  the  big  boy  in  her  arms  and  led  the 
way.  He  staggered  after,  took  the  boy  from 
her,  and  together  they  went  down  a  short  ladder 
and  to  the  next  roof,  and  so  across  the  tops  of 
several  houses,  where  they  came  upon  the  others. 
They  were  waiting  quietly  for  their  leader,  not 
a  soimd,  not  a  cry,  the  children  clinging  to  each 
other  for  warmth  and  comfort. 

David  lifted  a  skylight  and  descended  into  the 
house  below.  It  was  entirely  deserted,  the  occu- 
pants all  watching  the  fire,  from  the  street.  He 
made  liis  way  to  the  front  door  and  called  to  the 
crowd  — 

"Come  in  here  —  some  of  you.  I  've  got 
sixty  blind  children  on  the  roof.     I  want  help." 

The  crowd  turned  and  looked  in  terror  at  the 
haggard,  smutty  figure.  Half  a  dozen  men  ran 
to  him,  in  answer  to  his  appeal,  and  he  led  them 
to  the  roof.  One  by  one,  the  children  were  car- 
ried down,  David  directing  and  cheering  them. 
When  they  were  safely  indoors  he  went  to  the 
telephone  and  called  the  hospitals,  trying  to  find 
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places  for  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  anxious 
search,  Nan  Brandon  rushed  into  the  room  where 
he  sat. 

"David!"  she  cried;  "David!" 

He  turned  his  hollow  eyes  on  her,  and  she  put 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  as  she  stood  before 
him. 

"David  —  are  you  hurt?" 

The  receiver  dropped  from  his  hands.  "All 
right,"  he  said,  dry-Upped.  "Must  find  place 
for  children." 

"David,  my  ball  room  —  we  can  put  cots  in  — 
a  hundred  at  least." 

He  turned  his  face  toward  her,  dazed.  He 
was  literally  worn  out.  "Quick  —  give  me  the 
telephone.  Let  me  call  the  dispensary.  We  can 
get  cots  in  two  hours." 

He  resigned  his  place  to  her  without  protest, 
and  listened  to  her  brief  orders  for  cots  and 
bedding  to  be  sent  at  once.  She  called  Serenity, 
explained  briefly,  and  asked  her  to  go  to  the 
Brandons'  and  superintend  the  installation. 
She  ordered  Mrs.  Mudge  to  report  at  once  at 
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the  house,  and  give  brief  orders  to  Phihp.  None 
of  them  had  yet  heard  of  the  catastrophe. 

She  hung  up  the  receiver.  "What  about  am- 
bulances?" she  asked. 

He  nodded  and  went  to  see  about  them.  He 
secured  one  ambulance  and  a  dozen  carriages,  and 
went  back  to  Nan,  his  head  cleared  by  the  neces- 
sity of  action.  Nan  had  a  dose  of  brandy  ready 
for  him,  and  together  they  began  to  get  the  be- 
wildered, half -dressed  children  into  the  carriages. 
Some  of  the  nurses  were  sent  on  ahead  in  Nan's 
motor.  Dr.  Porter  went  in  the  ambulance  with 
the  children  who  needed  him  most,  and  Nan  fol- 
lowed with  four  boys  in  the  last  carriage. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  house,  Serenity 
and  Mrs.  Mudge  had  half  of  the  cots  installed, 
and  made  up,  so  that  the  children  suffering  most 
from  the  shock  were  put  to  bed  at  once.  Dr. 
Porter  was  everywhere,  directing,  superintend- 
ing, organizing.  A  near-by  hospital  sent  sup- 
plies and  a  corps  of  internes  to  work  under  his 
directions. 

Four  hours  after  they  left  the  hospital  every 
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child  was  in  bed,  the  nurses  and  doctors  at  work, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  interrupt  the 
routine  of  the  hospital  day.  Everybody  had 
worked  without  a  thought  of  fatigue,  and  when 
the  strain  was  over,  Nan  and  Mrs.  Mudge  and 
Serenity  dropped  into  their  chairs  in  Nan's 
boudoir,  exhausted.  They  talked  it  all  over,  for 
neither  Serenity  nor  Mrs.  Mudge  had  known  a 
thing  about  the  fire  until  Nan's  summons  came. 

*'I  declare,  Nancy,  you  're  the  surprise  of  a 
lifetime.  How  did  you  ever  think  of  bringing 
them  here?"  demanded  Mrs.  Mudge. 

"They  had  to  be  taken  somewhere  quickly,  and 
David's  strength  was  almost  gone." 

'T  got  up  from  a  nap  to  answer  the  telephone, 
and  I  was  here,  working  over  those  cots  like  a 
chambermaid,  before  I  was  wide  awake,"  Mrs. 
Mudge  remarked. 

"I  knew  I  could  rely  on  you  two.  I  wish  Dr. 
David  would  give  up  and  let  the  others  do  the 
rest,"  she  added  anxiously.  "He  was  splendid, 
Serenity.  If  I  had  known,  when  I  stood  down 
below  with  the  crowd  watching  —  if  I  had  known 
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that  the  human  atom,  with  the  boy  on  his  back, 
which  crawled  along  that  stone  ledge  and  up  the 
fire  escape,  was  David,  I  think  I  should  have  gone 
mad." 

"Here  's  your  tea,  dear.  Suppose  you  don't 
talk  about  it  any  more,  you  *re  so  overwrought 
and  excited,"  Serenity  warned,  but  not  before  a 
quick  glance  of  understanding  had  leapt  from 
Mrs.  Mudge's  eyes  to  hers. 

Later  Nan  insisted  upon  going  up  to  see  if 
anything  more  was  needed,  and  she  met  David 
coming  down.  "Everything  all  right?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,  dear,  thanks  to  you,"  he  said  simply, 
and  Nan  closed  her  eyes  with  the  ecstasy  of  his 
praise. 

"You  '11  rest  now,  David?"  she  said. 

"Not  yet.  I  must  go  and  find  the  extent  of 
the  damage.  I  'm  all  right.  Your  courage  was 
the  tonic  I  needed.     You  were  fine.  Nan." 

"Oh,  my  splendid  David!"  was  all  she  could 
sob  out  in  her  pride  and  excitement. 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.     "You  are 
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to  go  and  lie  down,  and  close  your  eyes  until  I 
get  back." 

"All  right,"  she  assented. 

He  patted  her  shoulder  and  went  on  down 
stairs. 
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MUDGE   ADOPTS   A   FAMILY 

IT  was  two  weeks  after  the  fire  at  the  hos- 
pital, before  Dr.  Porter  was  able  to  fit  up 
a  temporary  ward  for  his  children,  in  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, awaiting  the  rebuilding  of  his  own.  Dur- 
ing that  fortnight,  the  Brandon  house  was  turned 
into  an  improvised  hospital,  to  the  intense  interest 
of  the  "assistant  corps,"  as  they  called  themselves, 
composed  of  Nan,  Phihp,  Serenity,  and  Mrs. 
Mudge.  They  worked  with  never  ending  en- 
thusiasm to  make  it  comfortable  and  happy  for 
the  children,  and  Dr.  Porter  complained  that  the 
entire  ward  would  be  so  spoiled  before  they 
left,  that  he  would  have  to  estabhsh  Spartan 
rules. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  at  "Brandons' 
Hospital,"  as  Nan  called  it.  Dr.  Porter  was  mak- 
ing his  way  up  stairs  when  he  heard  voices  and 
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much  laughter  in  Nan's  sitting  room.  He 
stopped  a  minute  at  the  door. 

''What's  the  joke?"  he  asked,  and  added: 
"Upon  my  word!" 

Serenity  sat  at  a  sewing  machine  stitching 
madly.  Nan  and  Mrs.  Mudge  were  working  at 
some  white  stuff,  while  Philip  and  Mr.  Mudge 
sat  with  scissors  in  hand,  in  a  midst  of  a  sea  of 
white  goods. 

"Come  in,"  called  Nan,  laughing. 

"What  are  you  doing?" 

"Making  nighties,"  Mrs.  Mudge  replied. 

"We  baste,  Mrs.  Sargent  stitches,  and  the  boys 
rip. 

David's  laugh  rang  out. 

"You  needn't  laugh,"  complained  little 
Mr.  Mudge.  "You  've  just  about  broke  up  a 
happy  home,  you  and  your  blind  kids.  I  get  'em 
for  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner.  When  in  self- 
defence  I  came  over  to  take  a  look  at  'em,  she 
makes  me  rip  up  their  bally  nighties." 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him,  he's  having 
the  time  of  his  life  and  so  am  I.     If  anybody 
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had  told  me  a  week  ago,  that  I  could  construct 
children's  nighties,  and  enjoy  it,  I  M  have  slapped 
them." 

"Just  what  is  the  idea?"  David  asked. 

"I  found  it  was  expensive  to  buy  nightgowns 
for  them,  and  then  they  are  poor  quality  of 
muslin,  so  I  suggested  we  make  some.  We  can't 
do  much  to  help  up  stairs,  now." 

"It 's  pitiful  to  see  Mudge  rip,"  Philip  said. 
"He  unmade  a  whole  garment  before  they 
caught  him,  in  the  idea  that  the  big  stitches  were 
to  stay  in,  and  the  machine  ones  to  be  cut  out." 

"Well,  hang  it,  nobody  taught  me  to  rip.  You 
aren't  born  knowing  how  to  rip,  are  you?" 

"You  do  very  nicely,  Mudge,"  Nan  said,  when 
the  laugh  subsided. 

"Would  you  like  a  needle  and  thread,  David?" 
Serenity  smiled. 

"No,  thanks.  I  'd  take  the  booby;  prize  away 
from  Mr.  Mudge  instantly.  I  '11  stick  to  my 
last,  I  think.  It's  good  of  you  all  to  help  us 
out,"  he  added  as  he  left  them. 

It 's  wonderful  to  be  where  you  can  watch  that 
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man  work,"  said  Mathilda  Mudge.  "When  I 
see  how  those  youngsters  up  there  adore  him,  I 
have  to  go  into  the  closet  and  cry." 

"Why  go  into  the  closet,  Mathilda?" 

"Because  I  hate  to  cry.  I  hate  people  who  cry. 
It 's  my  last  resort,  I  can  tell  you." 

"I  did  n't  know  you  could  do  it,"  her  husband 
said. 

"Of  course  you  didn't.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  you  don't  know  about  me,"  promptly. 

"Dr.  David  thinks  there  are  three  absolute 
cures  in  the  ward,  due  to  the  nervous  shock  and 
excitement,"  Serenity  said.  "It  seems  strange 
that  good  should  come  out  of  such  tragedy." 

"The  more  you  think  about  it,  the  more  of  a 
miracle  it  seems,  for  David  and  six  or  seven 
nurses  to  have  saved  those  sixty  children,  away  up 
on  the  fifth  floor,  when  twenty  deaths  resulted 
on  the  floors  below,"  said  Phihp. 

"I  hate  to  think  how  he  looked,  his  eyes  all 
sunken  in,  and  his  voice  smoked-choked,"  Nan 
shuddered. 

"He  's  some  fellow,"  Mudge  remarked,  inca- 
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pable  of  hyperbole.    "I  think  I  '11  take  those  kids 
to  a  show  or  something  when  they  get  better." 

VWhat  would  they  do  at  a  show,  silly?"  his  wife 
asked. 

"By  Jove,  that's  right.  They  couldn't  see 
it,  could  they?  Well,  I  'm  going  to  give  the 
beggars  some  kind  of  a  treat." 

"Let 's  take  the  three  cured  ones  home  to  stop 
with  us,  until  they  get  fed  up.  That  Blatski 
child  is  so  thin  he  's  transparent." 

"D  'ye  mean  it,  Mathilda?  Would  you  stand 
for  it,  having  them  around  the  house?" 

"Yes,  if  you  '11  pay  some  attention  to  them.  I 
don't  want  them  on  my  hands  all  day  and  night." 
"By  Jove,  I  '11  take  'em  to  the  Zoo  and  the 
Aquarium,  and  over  to  Coney  Island!  Let's 
leave  the  rippin'  to  old  Phil,  and  go  get  'em  right 
now." 

"  'Pon  my  word,  Mudge,  I  did  n't  suppose  you 
could  surprise  me!"  Mathilda  remarked.  "Sit 
down  and  keep  on  ripping.  We  have  to  talk  to 
Dr.  Porter  about  it,  and  make  all  sorts  of  ar- 
rangements." 
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"You  two  nice  old  dears,"  cried  Nan,  and 
hugged  them  both,  causing  Mudge  to  lose  his 
glasses  and  snip  into  a  nightie. 

"You  need  n't  think  you  can  take  all  the  glory 
of  this  episode,  Nanette  Brandon.  I  think  some- 
body was  listening  that  day  we  planned  to  look 
for  something  to  do,"  she  said  seriously.  Then 
her  old  spirit  of  raillery  got  the  better  of  her. 
"To  see  old  Mudge  leading  one  Russian  Jew, 
one  Pole,  and  Italian  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens  would  repay  me  for  any  amount  of 
trouble." 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  boys,"  said 
Mudge  in  a  superior  tone.  "I  've  no  doubt  I  '11 
have  my  hands  full." 

"Will  you  listen  to  him!  Why,  if  I  published 
what  I  know  about  boys  it  would  make  any 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  look  like  a  Mosher 
Christmas  booklet!" 

"Mudge,  if  she  gets  too  many  for  you,  call  on 
me.  I  know  something  about  boys  myself,  since 
I  've  successfully  raised  a  strapping  son." 

"There  's  some  hiatus  between  your  strapping 
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son,  aged  eight  months,  and  the  Blatski  child, 
aged  eight  years,"  laughed  Nan. 

Dr.  Porter  agreed  to  the  plan  of  handing  over 
the  three  boys  to  the  Mudges  for  a  month  or 
so,  but  he  stipulated  that  they  live  by  rules  he 
laid  down.  He  feared  Mrs.  Mudge's  enthusiasm 
would  prove  short-lived,  and  he  wanted  to  pro- 
vide against  the  boys  being  first  spoiled  and  then 
neglected.  The  day  was  set  for  the  hegira,  and 
the  entire  hospital  corps,  regular  and  assistant, 
was  consumed  with  interest. 

Mrs.  Mudge  took  some  days  to  get  ready  for 
her  guests  and  Mr.  Mudge  never  came  into  the 
house  during  that  time,  without  some  trophy  pur- 
chased for  the  boys. 

The  day  came  for  the  moving,  and  with  it  the 
Mudges  in  a  cab.  Mrs.  Mudge  grasped  Nan's 
arm  convulsively. 

"Henry  James  spent  two  days  in  my  house 
once,  and  I  did  n't  dread  it  half  so  much  as  I 
do  the  advent  of  these  kids.  I  know  I  '11  bore 
them  to  death." 

"You    goose !     Let    them    alone ;    they  '11    be 
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strange  and  scared  to  death  at  first,  I  suppose. 
But  don't  be  discouraged." 

"How  many  children  have  you  adopted?"  Ma- 
thilda laughed. 

At  this  point  Mudge  appeared  with  the  three 
boys  in  tow,  solemn  as  condemned  criminals, 
Blatski  first,  then  Giuseppe  Goldini,  and  finally 
poor  little  Michael  Kronovitch,  with  his  twisted 
leg. 

"Lord,  here  they  are,"  moaned  Mathilda. 

"Brace  up  and  greet  the  condemned," 
Philip  laughed. 

"Hello,  boys,"  she  said.  "All  ready  to  march? 
The  taxi  is  eating  its  head  off  out  there." 

"Taxicab?"  Blatski  asked,  with  eyes  shining 
with  excitement. 

"Yes." 

"We  goin'  to  ride  in  it?" 

"Yes." 

"O  Gawd!"  he  gasped,  and  it  was  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving. 

"There,  do  you  see?  I  told  you  they'd  like 
the  idea  of  a  taxi,"  crowed  Mudge. 
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"Oh,  come  along  home,  you  excited  old  hen!" 
called  Mathilda,  as  she  led  the  way. 

In  the  machine  on  the  way  home,  she  studied 
the  faces  of  the  three  boys.  They  had  the  slow 
movements  and  expressions  of  the  blind,  and  she 
wondered  what  their  impressions  must  be, 
whirled  for  the  first  time,  through  the  crowded 
New  York  streets,  in  a  taxicab.  The  Blatski 
boy  felt  the  machine  all  over  with  his  hands;  he 
saw  better  so.  They  had  been  his  eyes  for  so 
long. 

"What 's  that?"  the  Italian  asked  again  and 
again  as  they  were  whirled  by  strange  objects. 
The  Pole  sat  in  silence,  for  the  most  part,  oc- 
casionally leaning  out  and  peering  at  the  sky. 

"What  does  he  do  that  for?"  Mathilda  asked 
Mudge. 

"Search  me,"  he  answered. 

"What  are  you  looking  for,  Michael?"  she 
finally  asked. 

"The  sun." 

"When  you  were  blind  what  did  you  most  long 
to  see?"  she  asked  them. 
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"S"will  boxes,"  replied  Blatski  promptly. 

"Heavens  —  why?"  she  demanded. 

"So  I  could  help  my  brother  get  grub  for 
the  family." 

"Mercy  on  us!"  Mathilda  whispered. 

"God  —  they  get  you  on  the  raw,  don't 
they?"  Mudge  muttered. 

When  they  finally  reached  the  house,  excite- 
ment ran  high.  The  butler  opened  the  door  to 
them  and  they  shrank  back. 

"Is  that  a  cop?"  Blatski  inquired. 

"Certainly  not.  It  is  Harris,  and  he  is  kind 
to  boys.  Harris,  we  will  have  the  supper  I  or- 
dered for  the  children,  served  in  my  dressing 
room  at  once." 

"Very  good.  Madam.  Tea  for  you  and  Mr. 
Mudge?" 

"Yes  —  I  forgot  about  us." 

Mr.  Mudge  opened  the  door  of  the  automatic 
elevator,  and  motioned  the  boys  in. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  spokesman. 

"An  elevator." 

*'Like  in  the  horspital?" 
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"Yes;  get  in  and  I  '11  show  you." 

They  all  stepped  in  and  Mrs.  Mudge  felt  the 
skinny  hand  of  Michael  surreptitiously  clinging 
to  her  skirt.  She  took  it  in  hers,  and  he  clung 
for  dear  life. 

"Gawd  —  ain't  it  never  goin'  to  stop?"  said 
Blatski  solemnly. 

"Don't  say  'Gawd/  please,"  Mudge  requested, 
and  his  wife  laughed  outright. 

The  Mudges  led  the  way  to  the  boys'  rooms, 
and  pointed  out  the  joys  of  a  perfectly  equipped 
bathroom.  The  boys  stared  in  amazement,  and 
at  last  when  they  were  seated  around  the  table, 
before  the  open  fire  in  Mrs.  Mudge's  sitting 
room,  they  were  too  excited  to  eat. 

'^Dr.  Porter  said  you  were  to  go  to  bed  right 
after  supper,  boys,  because  you  're  so  tired.  Eat 
your  soup,  Michael." 

"How  long  we  stay  here?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know.     Do  you  think  you  '11  like  it?" 

"If  they  ain't  too  much  baths,"  he  replied. 

When  they  had  finished,  Mrs.  Mudge  said: 
"Shall  we  have  Margaret  put  them  to  bed?" 
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Mudge  looked  embarrassed.  "Suppose  we  — 
a  —  kind  of  do  it  ourselves  to-night.  They  're 
kind  of  strange  and  all." 

There  was  nothing  of  ridicule  in  the  smile 
Mrs.  Mudge  turned  upon  him,  as  she  led  the  way 
to  the  bedrooms.  She  had  to  laugh  at  his 
awkward  attempts  to  help  the  boys  undress. 

"Here  's  a  nice  new  nightie  —  I  ripped  it  my- 
self," he  said,  as  he  dropped  it  over  Blatski's 
head.  When  they  were  finally  tucked  in,  three 
pairs  of  excited  eyes  followed  their  every  move- 
ment. 

"They  look  as  if  they  'd  never  sleep,"  said 
Mathilda. 

"Ought  we  to  give  them  something?" 

"I  suppose  we  ought  to  read  to  them  or  tell 
them  a  story.     Could  you  manage  it?" 

"Me?  Lord  —  no  I  I  never  told  a  story  in 
my  Hfe." 

"You  Ve  just  told  one,"  she  retorted. 

"Tell  one  yourself,"  he  urged. 

"Not  I.     They  're  your  boys." 
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"I  say,  boys,  would  you  like  me  to  tell  you 
a  story?" 

A  few  seconds  of  hesitation,  then  Blatski 
nodded  his  head  doubtfully.  Mathilda  sat  on 
the  bed  with  a  pleased  smile. 

"I  can't  do  it  if  you  stay,"  he  said  des- 
perately. 

"I  would  n't  miss  it  for  the  world,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"Then  I  won't  tell  it." 

"I  '11  go  in  the  bathroom  and  listen,  with  the 
door  open." 

"Go  into  the  sitting  room  and  shut  the  door. 
If  you  listen  I  can't  do  it." 

She  stood  up  at  once.  For  a  second  she 
harbored  the  idea  that  she  ought  to  kiss  them  all 
three  good-night.  She  promptly  shook  hands 
instead,  walked  out  and  closed  the  door  with  a 
bang,  then  opening  it  softly  she  applied  an  at- 
tentive ear. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  you  know,  there  was  a 
chap  went  off  to  kill  tigers  and  griffins  — " 
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"What's  that?" 

"A  griffin?  Why  that's  a  kind  of  —  a  sort 
of  a  monster  — " 

"What's  that?" 

"Well,  it 's  an  animal  with  a  head  Hke  an  eagle, 
and  legs  like  a  lion — " 

"That 's  a  lie." 

"Well,  'pon  my  word,  you  know — " 

Mathilda's  giggle  penetrated  the  crack. 

"Mathilda  Mudge,  you  're  listening,"  he  cried. 
*1  knew  there  was  some  reason  why  I  could  n't 
tell  it.  Shut  that  door  tight."  She  did  and  be- 
took herself  to  the  big  chair  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"On  my  life,"  she  apostrophized  the  ceiHng, 
"I  believe  we  're  in  for  a  lark.  To  think  of  life 
turning  over  something  new  and  amusing  at  this 
late  date.  Poor  old  Mudge!"  she  laughed  at  the 
recollection  of  his  attempt  to  tell  a  story.  She 
determined  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  boys'  books  at 
once.  "Just  to  save  old  Mudge's  face,"  she 
added. 
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THE  GOLDEN    SILENCES 

IT  was  a  hot  night  late  in  September,  and 
the  noises  and  smells  seemed  intensified  as 
they  surged  up  to  Serenity,  sitting  in  her  bed- 
room window,  at  the  settlement  house.  Hers  had 
been  a  hard  day,  spent  in  tramping  from  factory 
to  factory,  ending  with  a  discouraging  interview 
with  young  Walters,  who  had  been  sounding 
opinion  on  the  new  child  labor  law  at  Albany. 
He  had  reiterated  that  some  striking  method  of 
"bringing  it  home"  to  the  legislators  must  be 
discovered,  before  they  could  hope  to  carry  it 
through  to  success.  He  urged  Serenity  to  work 
up  a  talk  that  would  move  the  "worse  than 
senseless  things"  who  make  the  country's  laws. 
She  sat  now,  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  her 
tired  senses  beaten  upon  by  the  din  and  dirt. 
She  was  waiting  for  David.     She  had  asked  him 
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to  come  and  look  at  a  baby  in  the  neighborhood, 
born  blind. 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  fairly  wrenched  her- 
self away  from  her  physical  surroundings,  and 
projected  herself  into  the  cahn  of  her  beloved 
mountains.  She  breathed  in  the  quiet  and  the 
sweetness  of  that  rarefied  air,  and  David  found 
her  so  when  he  came  in.  He  thought  she  was 
asleep,  and  stood  a  moment  at  the  door  before 
she  sensed  his  presence. 

*'Up  on  Baldy,  under  the  stars?"  he  asked  her. 

"David  —  you  startled  me.  Yes,  I  was  there. 
I  have  to  go  up  just  so  often,  to  get  away  from 
this." 

He  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  down 
on  to  the  crowded  street. 

"Mott  Street  abhors  a  silence,  as  Nature  ab- 
hors a  vacuum." 

He  looked  down  at  her.  "I  'm  wondering, 
Serenity." 

"Yes,  David." 

"Wondering  whether  I  am  not  assisting  at  a 
foolish  sacrifice."     He  paused  a  little,  consider- 
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ing,  and  she  waited.  "I  'm  wondering  why  love 
and  life  and  experience  should  have  wrought 
such  a  fine  instrument  to  be  fretted  out  of  tune 
by  these  blunt,  fumbling  fingers."  He  included 
the  whole  street  in  his  gesture. 

"You  mean  that  I  —  that  — " 

"I  mean  that  there  are  plenty  of  good  fiddles 
in  New  York  City  to  serve  their  purpose  down 
here  —  and  there  are  very  few  Stradivarii." 

"There  is  so  much  work  to  be  done,  David. 
We  can't  any  of  us  afford  to  shirk." 

"No,  but  it 's  a  poor  business  policy  to  set 
skilled  artisans  at  day  labor  in  the  streets.  I 
think  your  work  is  bigger,  Serenity,  not  so  cir- 
cumscribed." 

"Maybe.  I  *ve  wondered  about  that,  too, 
sometimes.  After  my  bill  is  passed  I  may  find 
another  way.  So  far,  I  have  done  the  work  at 
hand." 

"That  Mathilda  Mudge  woman,  who  has  a 
knack  for  truth,  said  this  to  me  to-day :  *I  have 
been  so  bored  lately  with  all  our  heroes  and  hero- 
ines in  books,  who  go  off  to  the  slums  to  cure 
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their  broken  hearts.  It  seems  so  sentimental, 
but  I  'm  discovering  that  it  is  the  quintessence  of 
selfishness  on  their  part.  They  don't  go  to  help 
the  poor  at  all;  they  go  to  help  themselves.  I 
am  almost  a  decent  normal  woman,  and  Mudge 
is  practically  a  reconstructed  man,  because  three 
dirty,  ignorant  little  kids  are  occupying  every 
minute  of  our  time.'  " 

Serenity  laughed.  "How  are  they  getting 
along  with  those  boys?" 

"Spoil  'em  to  death,  if  I  did  n't  interfere. 
They  live  like  young  lords,  with  Mudge  as  slave 
of  the  lamp." 

"I  never  suspected  them  of  it,"  Serenity  said. 

**No,  we  naturally  fall  into  the  way  of  think- 
ing all  the  poor  are  to  be  pitied  and  the  rich  con- 
demned." 

"Come  along  and  see  my  baby,  and  find  out 
what  ails  her  poor  sightless  eyes."  She  put  on 
her  hat  and  they  went  out  together. 

"Do  you  read  modern  books?"  he  asked  ab- 
ruptly. 

"Not  much  now.     I  'm  so  swamped  with  the 
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raw  material  of  life,  that  I  have  no  time  for 
books.     Why?" 

"I  have  no  time  to  read.  The  remark  of  Mrs. 
Mudge  set  me  wondering  whether  the  few  men 
and  the  great  army  of  women  who  write  our 
modern  books  have  gotten  hold  of  the  truth  of 
things  a  bit.  Isn't  there  a  new  gospel  being 
foreshadowed  —  a  gospel  of  fellowship?  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  age  of  the  world's 
greatest  luxury,  greatest  poverty,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  help  beginning  to  sing  —  a  getting-to- 
gether-kind  of  a  something.  Do  I  dream  that. 
Serenity?" 

"I  know  what  you  mean;  I  see  it  too.  Not 
so  much  of  actual  monej^  help,  but  a  willingness 
to  give  the  fellow  next  a  chance.  One  gets 
peeps  at  it  now  and  then." 

They  came  to  the  tenement  they  were  to 
visit  and  climbed  the  rickety  stairs.  Serenity 
explained  their  errand  to  the  sodden  woman  who 
opened  the  door.  The  woman  demurred,  saying 
that  she  could  n't  pay  a  doctor,  and  it  took  more 
talk,  and  more,  before  they  were  admitted  and 
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the  child  produced.  David  examined  the  eyes 
as  well  as  he  could  in  the  dim  light,  and  sighed. 

"Where  is  the  father?"  he  asked. 

The  woman,  on  the  defensive,  lied.  He  was 
away  —  she  did  not  know  where.  David  gave 
her  the  child  and  pushed  his  way  past  her  into 
the  room  beyond.  A  man  sprawled  across  a 
filthy  bed  in  drunken  sleep.  David  looked  him 
over  and  came  back  into  the  main  room,  the 
woman  shrilling  protests  and  curses  at  him. 

"It 's  almost  hopeless,"  he  said,  "but  we  will 
have  a  try  at  it." 

He  gave  the  woman  directions  about  bring- 
ing the  child  to  the  hospital  on  the  morrow, 
wrote  out  the  address  for  her,  and  led  the  way 
down  to  the  street. 

"This  thing  we  call  civilization,"  he  muttered, 
"which  lets  things  like  that  beget  and  spawn 
their  diseased  counterparts!" 

Serenity  made  no  answer  and  he  strode 
ahead  of  her,  deep  in  his  rebellious  thoughts. 
After  a  little  he  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm, 
and  led  her  along  in  silence.     They  came  to  one 
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of  the  recreation  piers  and  went  out  to  the  end 
and  sat  down,  as  far  away  from  the  crowd  as 
possible. 

The  children  swarmed  everywhere,  although  it 
was  eleven  o'clock,  their  shrill  voices  calling  out 
in  the  games  they  played.  Tired  mothers 
pushed  decrepit  perambulators  up  and  down,  or 
sat  beside  boxes  containing  their  babies.  Boys 
and  girls,  in  pairs,  sat  in  corners  and  sniggered, 
or  walked  about,  their  arms  about  each  other. 

Over  it  all  the  star-studded,  blue-black  spaces 
spread  their  canopy,  and  the  sea  stretched  oif 
to  the  edge  of  the  world.  A  damp  air  that 
tasted  salt  to  the  lips  blew  in  refreshingly  —  a 
sort  of  belated  concession  of  Nature,  so  brutal 
in  her  terrible  composure. 

A  tired  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms 
dragged  herself  to  the  bench  where  David  and 
Serenity  sat,  and  sank  down,  asking  permission 
of  them.  Almost  in  a  second  she  fell  asleep  and 
the  child  slipped  from  her  clasp.  Serenity 
leaned  over  and  took  the  baby  from  her,  hold- 
ing it  gently  in  her  arms.     David  smiled  down 
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at  her,  and  still  they  did  not  speak.  Their  com- 
munion was  deeper,  and  surer  than  words.  A 
little  boy  tripped  and  fell  down  in  front  of  them ; 
David  went  to  the  rescue,  and  finally  lifted  the 
child  to  the  seat  beside  him,  his  arm  about 
him. 

Twelve  o'clock  came  and  the  couples  began  to 
stroll  away.  The  children,  for  the  most  part, 
slept  where  they  sank  down. 

"Sure  I  ain't  got  the  heart  to  send  the  poor 
brats  home,"  said  the  policeman  to  David. 

The  baby  in  Serenity's  arms  stirred  and  fret- 
ted, but  the  mother  next  her  never  stirred,  she 
was  so  dead  with  fatigue.  David  took  the  child 
from  Serenity,  in  spite  of  her  low  protest.  She 
thought  how  like  a  figure  done  in  bronze  he  was, 
with  the  baby  in  his  arms,  and  the  small  boy 
leaning  against  his  arm. 

When  the  officer  passed  again,  David  stopped 
him.     "Does  this  woman  have  to  go?" 

"Orders  are,  nobody  is  to  sleep  here,  sor,  but 
I  ain't  got  no  kick  if  she  stays  as  long  as  you  do." 

"We  must  go  now.     I  was  intending  to  ask 
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you  to  look  after  her;  but  if  she  has  to  go  any- 
way, I  '11  look  after  her  myself." 

"Supposed  to  clear  the  place  out  at  twelve, 
sor." 

"All  right.  Much  obliged  to  you,  Officer. 
Good-night." 

"Good-night,  sor;  good-night,  mum." 

Serenity  gently  shook  the  woman  and  ex- 
plained that  she  must  go  home.  Before  she  was 
half  awake,  the  poor  thing  was  feeling  for  the 
child.     She  was  used  to  the  order  — "Move  on." 

"Let  me  carry  him  for  you,"  David  said.  "We 
go  your  way." 

"No,  ye  don't.  I  know  ye,  an'  the  likes  of  ye. 
Gimme  the  kid!" 

"I  am  Mrs.  Sargent,  from  the  Mott  Street  set- 
tlement house,  and  this  is  my  friend.  Dr.  Porter. 
We  would  be  glad  to  take  you  home,  if  you  will 
let  us." 

The  woman  peered  at  them  suspiciously. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  Serenity  went  on. 

The  woman  told  her  address  and  they  started 
out,  David  carrying  the  child.     At  the  door  of 
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her  house  the  woman  scarcely  nodded  her  thanks, 
just  took  the  baby  and  disappeared. 

David  drew  Serenity's  arm  through  his  again 
and  they  went  on  toward  the  settlement  house. 
At  the  door  he  took  her  hands  and  smiled  at  her 
gravely. 

"I  'm  all  smoothed  out,  thanks  to  you,  dear 
friend  Serenity.  There  are  golden  silences  even 
down  here,  if  some  kind  soul  will  only  kindly  lead 
us  into  them.  I  'm  ready  to  shoulder  my  pack 
again  now,  and  tramp  the  earth  under  foot  a 
little  longer." 

Serenity  held  his  hands  a  moment  while  she 
spoke : 

.     .     .     "What  bitter  wrong 
Can  the  earth  do  to  us,  that  we  should  not  long 
Be  here  contented?     Think  —  in  mounting  higher 
The  angels  would  press  on  us  and  aspire 
To  drop  some  orb  of  perfect  song 
Into  our  deep  dear  silences.     Let  us  stay 
Rather  on  earth,  beloved,  where  the  unfit 
Contrarious  moods  of  men  recoil  away 
And  isolate  pure  spirits,  and  permit 
A  place  to  stand  and  love  in  for  a  day, 
With  darkness  and  the  death  hour  rounding  it." 
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"Who  said  that?" 

"A  woman  said  it  to  a  man  through  the  hps  of 
a  great  love.  Good-night,  David  mio.  Come 
again,  my  friend." 
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4  4  T*  'D  like  very  much  to  come,  and  it 's  a  fine 
X    idea,"  said  Mrs.  Mudge.     "Mercy,  this 
tea  is  hot!" 

"Do  you  like  tea  tepid?" 

"Of  course  not,  neither  do  I  like  it  scalding." 

"Let  it  cool.  To  go  on  with  my  party,  I 
thought  we  would  have  the  celebration  about  five 
o'clock  and  later  the  supper  for  the  children. 
Dr.  David  would  not  let  us  have  it  later,  for  fear 
the  children  would  not  sleep.  They  are  to  be 
moved  on  Thursday  morning,  so  they  must  get  a 
good  night.  After  that,  I  want  you,  and  Mudge, 
and  Dr.  David,  and  Serenity  to  have  dinner  with 
us." 

"I  see.  Mudge  will  insist  upon  rushing  home 
after  dinner  to  put  the  boys  to  bed,  but  you  can 
count  on  him  up  to  that  moment." 
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"Does  he  put  them  to  bed  every  night?" 

"Every  night  of  the  world.  He  won't  budge 
out  to  dinner.  He  gives  them  a  bath  and  puts 
them  to  bed,  and  reads  them  to  sleep." 

"Who  would  have  thought  Mudge  had  it  in 
him!" 

"Nobody,  not  even  his  own  mother.  He 's 
dotty  about  them.  He  's  taken  them  to  the  Hip- 
podrome for  the  third  time  this  week." 

"Are  you  interested,  too,  Mathilda?" 

"Yes,  I  am;  and  I  mean  to  have  Michael  taught 
the  fiddle.  Mudge  bought  him  a  mean  little  toy 
thing  and  he  does  wonders  with  it.  Have  you 
noticed  what  a  beautiful  little  head  he  has,  now 
that  his  face  and  hair  are  kept  clean?" 

"Indeed  I  have.  He  's  perfectly  lovely  in  that 
velvet  suit."  .. 

"My  dear,  he  adores  it.  Wants  it  put  on 
every  morning.  It  really  is  interesting  to  see 
how  different  they  are,  and  how  differently  they 
are  developing.  There  is  lots  to  do  for  them, 
I  can  tell  you.  I  did  twelve  pairs  of  stockings 
this  week." 
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"Mathilda  Mudge,  I  did  n't  suppose  you  ever 
darned  a  stocking  in  your  life!" 

"I  never  did  before,  and  I  may  never  do  an- 
other; but  this  week  I  tried  it  just  to  see  how  it 
would  feel  if  I  had  three  boys  and  had  to  do 
for  them  myself.  I  rather  enjoyed  it."  She 
laughed  at  herself  instantly.  "I  am  wallowing 
in  sentimentality  these  days!  You  see  I  have  to 
do  something  to  keep  up  with  Mudge.  Besides, 
I  suddenly  feel  conscience-stricken — " 

"How,  dear?" 

"I  'd  no  idea  Mudge  cared  about  children  —  I 
suppose  I  might  have  —  well,  it 's  a  queer  tangle 
we  all  get  mixed  up  in,  is  n't  it  ?  What  time  is 
that  party  on  Wednesday,  and  what  do  you  want 
me  to  do?" 

"Come  at  four-thirty,  bringing  Mudge  and  the 
three  boys.     If  I  need  help,  I  '11  call  on  you." 

"Right-o  —  we  '11  be  here.  I  must  trot  along 
now."  She  opened  the  door  and  ran  into  Dr. 
Porter. 

"How  do  you  do?  How  is  the  deputy 
mother?"  he  asked. 
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"Thriving." 

"Where  is  your  family?" 

"At  the  Hippodrome." 

"Come  in  and  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Dr.  David," 
Nan  said. 

"I  have  never  had  afternoon  tea  in  my  Hfe," 
he  answered. 

"Come  in.     We  '11  make  it  painless." 

He  marched  to  the  table  and  sat  down,  while 
Nan  brewed  fresh  tea. 

"If  you  want  to  be  taken  anywhere,  say  the 
word,"  Mathilda  remarked  from  the  door. 

"Hospital  next." 

"All  right;  I  '11  drop  you  there." 

"We  're  just  talking  about  the  children's 
party.  Dr.  David.  We  want  to  have  it  from  five 
to  six  on  Wednesday  afternoon." 

"Good  thing  I  'm  getting  these  youngsters  out 
of  here  on  Thursday.  They  '11  be  spoiled  for 
life,  with  all  this  coddhng." 

"It 's  such  fun  for  us.  I  hate  to  think  of  their 
going."     Nan  offered  him  his  tea. 

"Do  I  sip  it  or  gulp  it?" 
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"Sip  it.  You,  and  Serenity,  and  the  Mudges 
are  to  stay  on  to  dinner  afterwards." 

"I  '11  stay,  if  I  can.  Do  I  have  to  drink  this?" 
he  added. 

"Isn't  it  right?" 

"It 's  bitter,  and  very  nasty.'* 

"I  '11  make  some  more." 

"No  —  no.  This  is  the  final  proof  that  I  am 
not  intended  for  drawing-room  purposes.  Re- 
mind me  about  dinner  on  Wednesday,  Mrs. 
Brandon.     All  ready,  now,  Mrs.  Mudge." 

"Coming  in  again,  to-night.  Dr.  David?" 

"No  —  think  not.     Good-night." 

He  hurried  Mrs.  JNIudge  away  without  cere- 
mony. Nan  sat  where  they  had  left  her,  deep 
in  thought.  What  was  she  to  do  when  the  chil- 
dren were  moved  away?  When  the  end  came  to 
these  wonderful  two  weeks,  with  the  sight  of 
David  every  day?  He  had  taken  one  meal  a 
day  with  them,  sometimes  two,  and  the  old  easy 
intercourse  of  the  mountains  had  been  restored. 
Now  he  was  to  be  swept  away  again  on  the  tide 
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of  affairs   and  she  would  have  only  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  him. 

Philip  came  in,  hesitating  at  the  door,  and  feel- 
ing for  the  switch  button. 

"I  'm  here,"  Nan  said  as  the  hght  flashed  on. 

"What  are  you  doing  all  alone  in  the  dark, 
dear?"  he  asked,  bending  to  kiss  her  hair. 

"Mathilda  and  Dr.  David  left  a  moment  ago, 
and  I  was  just  thinking  how  dull  it  would  be 
when  the  hospital  is  gone." 

"Without  the  children,  or  without  David?" 

She  looked  at  him  quickly.  "What  do  you 
mean,  Philip?" 

"Did  you  think  I  had  not  guessed  how  you 
love  David,  dear?" 

She  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  her  face  white. 
"Philip,  you  know  —  you  guessed,"  she  wliis- 
pered,  dry-Hpped. 

"I  knew  in  the  mountains.  I  've  known  for 
ages,"  he  groaned. 

"But  why  have  you  —  Oh,  I  don't  under- 
stand — " 
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"It  seemed  as  if  I  could  help  most  just  by- 
standing  by,  ready,  if  you  needed  me,  Nan." 

"Philip,  you  're  not  angry?  You  don't  blame 
me  5 

"Angry?  Blame  you  for  loving  a  man  like 
David?  I  know  you  could  not  help  it.  I  saw 
it  creep  on  you  both." 

"Philip,  Philip,  what  shall  I  do!"  she  cried  to 
him. 

He  put  his  arms  about  her,  as  if  she  were  a 
child.  "Do  whatever  best  expresses  you,"  he 
answered. 

She  looked  up  in  question. 

"If  you  think  your  only  happiness  lies  that 
way,  Nanette,  little  Philip  and  I  want  you  to 
take  it." 

"And  you  — " 

"Oh  —  I  '11  manage  somehow  — " 

"Do  you  want  me  to  go?" 

"I  love  you  enough  to  want  only  your  hap- 
piness, now." 

"Now?" 
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"I  've  been  through  Hell  to  get  to  the  place 
wHere  I  could  say  that  honestly,  Nan." 

"I  Ve  tried  so  hard  to  think  it  out,  Philip,  I 
love  David.  I  never  knew  until  we  were  out 
there  in  the  mountains,  and  then  that  day  you 
came  upon  us,  in  the  storm,  for  one  moment  he 
loved  me,  but  now  —  I  'm  not  sure.  I  could 
never  fill  his  life.  I  am  only  a  little  something 
he  has  made  —  but  oh,  it  is  so  hard  to  shut  him 
out  of  my  heart!" 

"Don't  try  to  shut  him  out." 

"What?" 

"I  mean  that  there  must  be  room  for  all  of  us 
in  your  heart,  dear.  Love  makes  us  very  hum- 
ble. I  do  not  expect  you  to  love  me  as  you  do 
David.  I  'm  not  heroic;  I  *m  just  something 
David,  and  you,  and  baby  have  made.  Unless 
you  're  too  unhappy  here,  can't  we  just  go  on 
and  work  out  your  problem  together?" 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  breast  and  her  sobs 
shook  them  both  as  they  clung  together.  "I 
think  David  has  one  disciple  who  is  worthy  of 
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him,"  she  sobbed.  She  lifted  her  face  and  kissed 
him,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  Philip  fled  to 
the  nursery  and  their  son. 

Nothing  more  was  said  between  them  about 
the  situation  which  they  faced,  except  that  there 
was  a  new  respect  in  Nan's  attitude  toward  her 
husband,  and  an  increased  tenderness  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  her.  So  the  silent  Weaver  of  Many 
Threads  shifted  the  loom  and  began  a  new  pat- 
tern for  these  two. 

On  Wednesday  the  Brandon  household  took 
on  an  air  of  suppressed  excitement.  Delivery 
men  came  and  went;  packages  and  more  pack- 
ages arrived  and  were  deposited  in  Nan's  sit- 
ting room.  Doors  opened  and  closed  and  people 
flitted  through  the  halls,  and  everybody  smiled 
over  his  or  her  work.  Up  stairs  in  the  ball  room 
no  hint  of  the  confusion  below  penetrated  the 
hospital  calm. 

"Mathilda,  for  goodness'  sake,  get  yourself 
over  here,"  Nan  begged  over  the  telephone. 
"Everybody   in   town  has   sent   something   for 
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these  babies,  and  we  never  can  get  them  unpacked 
and  labelled  without  help." 

"I  '11  be  there  in  the  blink  of  an  eye,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Mudge,  and  she  appeared  at  the  end  of 
two  hours.  Nan,  and  two  maids,  and  three 
nurses,  and  Philip  all  sat  in  the  midst  of  piles 
of  wrappings  and  opened  bundles. 

"What  on  earth  is  all  this?" 

"It 's  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  that 's  what 
it  is,"  Nan  answered,  her  eyes  misty. 

"I  did  n't  suppose  there  was  so  much  milk  in 
the  world,"  Mrs.  Mudge  repHed,  and  they  all 
laughed. 

"I  can't  think  how  it  got  out  about  this  party. 
Mathilda  Mudge,  did  you  tell?" 

"Me?  Behold  in  me  a  clam,  the  queen  of 
the  tight-mouthed  mammals." 

"Everybody  in  town  knows  about  it,  and  pack- 
ages have  been  coming  all  day  —  books,  toys, 
clothes,  everything  you  can  think  of." 

"What  fun!" 

"It      is      overpowering,"      Philip      laughed. 
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*'We  've  got  so  much  stuff,  we  've  decided  to 
give  them  only  half,  and  save  the  rest  for  Christ- 
mas.    Look  at  that  table." 

Mathilda  inspected  it. 

"Enough  for  a  thousand  children.  Why  do 
you  keep  on  unpacking?" 

"Because  I  simply  have  to  see  what 's  in  these 
lovely  packages,"  Nan  replied. 

"We  unpack  them  all  —  she  looks,  and  we 
pack  up  again." 

"I  '11  begin  with  this  queer  something,"  and 
Mathilda  began  to  unwrap.  "It 's  a  camel. 
Will  you  look  at  that?  It 's  the  sweetest  thing 
I  ever  saw.  It  winds  up,  and  will  you  look  at 
it  go?" 

They  all  roared  at  the  advance  of  the  slow- 
footed  animal.  It  was  a  triumph  of  mechanical 
toy-making.  Mrs.  Mudge  set  it  upon  the  floor 
and  made  it  go  again  and  again. 

"Mathilda  Mudge,  you  were  not  asked  here 
to  play  camel  boy  to  that  beast!" 

"I  must  have  me  one  of  those  for  my  own. 
I  '11  get  three  for  the  boys,"  she  added. 
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They  sorted  and  counted  and  piled,  until  they 
had  arranged  for  one  big  gift  for  each  child, 
and  smaller  things  for  the  grab  bag.  Dr.  Por- 
ter looked  in  on  them  and  exclaimed: 

"  'Pon  my  word  —  we  '11  have  a  ward  of  sick 
ones  from  excitement,"  but  his  smile  was  appre- 
ciation for  their  work.  The  morning  slipped 
away  with  much  laughter;  lunch  was  fairly 
gulped  down,  and  by  three  o'clock  everything 
was  ready. 

At  a  quarter  of  five  Serenity  arrived  with  a 
great  box  of  roses  as  her  gift.  And  the  Mudges 
came  with  their  three  boys.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  Mudge's  inordinate  pride  in  his  charges. 
They  were  charmingly  dressed,  and  their  man- 
ners were  surprising.  Nan  had  planned  that 
they  should  distribute  the  gifts  to  the  others, 
so  she  led  them  away  for  consultation. 

As  the  clock  struck  five,  the  procession 
formed  in  the  hall  outside  the  ball  room  door. 
Philip  first,  with  baby  Philip  in  his  arms. 
Tables,  piled  with  the  gifts,  were  just  outside 
the  door,  and  the  three  excited  boys  began  to 
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arm  themselves.  Philip  knocked,  and  the  door 
was  opened,  and  a  smiling  row  of  nurses  greeted 
them. 

"Good-evening,  children,"  called  Nan. 

"Evening,  Mrs.  Brandon,"  they  called  out, 
recognizing  her  voice  at  once.    - 

"I  've  brought  you  some  visitors.  Will  you 
guess  who  they  are?"  She  nodded  to  Michael, 
and  he  cried: 

"Efening  — all." 

Silence  a  moment,  and  then  a  shrill  voice 
piped: 

"Hello,  Mike  Kronovitch." 

Everybody  greeted  them  in  turn,  and  in  each 
case  the  name  was  guessed.  It  was  the  favorite 
game  of  the  ward,  and  it  was  astounding  how 
expert  thej^  became  in  the  matter  of  voices. 

"Good!  Now  you  know  all  of  us  except  one 
person." 

Baby  Philip  gurgled,  and  the  shout  went 
up: 

"De  baby  — it's  de  baby!" 

"Right  you  are.     The  baby  is  going  to  give  a 
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party  to  all  of  you  this  afternoon,  because  he  is 
sorry,  and  we  all  are  sorry,  that  you  're  going 
to  leave  us  to-morrow." 

"Us  kids  is  sorry,  too,"  called  a  boy. 

"It 's  a  party  —  that 's  why  we  're  all  cleaned 
up,"  remarked  one  little  girl  to  her  next-door 
neighbor. 

"Some  kind  friends  have  sent  a  lot  of  presents 
for  you,"  said  Philip.  "Do  you  think  you  would 
like  to  look  at  them  now?" 

"Yes  —  yes  —  sure,"  came  the  shout. 

"All  right,  boys;  come  ahead." 

The  proud  graduates  of  the  ward  marched  in, 
loaded  with  bundles,  and  passed  from  bed  to  bed 
with  what  they  considered  appropriate  remarks 
for  each  recipient,  causing  the  grown-ups  spasms 
of  suppressed  laughter.  Every  gift  was  loosely 
wrapped,  just  to  increase  the  mystery,  and  the 
way  those  wrappers  flew  off,  and  the  way  thin 
hands  flew  over  treasures,  taking  inventory;  the 
way  dim  eyes  peered  and  strained,  brought 
laughter  to  the  lips  and  such  a  big  lump  in  the 
throat  that  no  one  could  speak. 
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*'Is  there  *nufF  to  go  'round?"  asked  Posy- 
Martin  wistfully. 

"Plenty,  dear;  why?"  Serenity  asked. 

"I  could  leave  some  kid  hold  mine  a  while,  if 
there  ain't  'nufF  to  go  'round." 

"Bless  your  heart  —  there  's  enough  for  every- 
body." 

The  door  opened,  and  before  he  spoke,  the 
cry  went  up, 

"Dr.  David  — Dr.  David!" 

"Isn't  it  uncanny,  the  way  they  feel  him?" 
Mrs.  Mudge  said. 

"It 's  a  blow-out,"  screamed  Jimmy  Maloney. 

"I  should  think  it  was  a  blow-out!" 

"Look  here  —  come  and  see  mine  —  look  at 
what  I  got!"  they  called  to  him  joyously. 

"I  '11  begin  with  Jimmy  and  go  up  and  down 
the  line.  I  want  to  see  all  these  presents,"  he 
assured  them. 

The  rest  were  busy  winding  toys,  dressing  and 
undressing  dolls,  explaining  books,  and  only 
Serenity  watched  David's  progress  from  bed  to 
bed.     Always  the  right  word,  a  tender  touch  of 
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his  big  hand,  his  rare  laugh  at  some  naive  re- 
mark. Nan  stopped  beside  Serenity,  the  quick 
tears  in  her  eyes  at  David's  enjoyment. 

"Isn't  he  wonderful!"  she  said  softly. 

"Yes,  dear;  he  is  just  that  —  wonderful,"  the 
other  woman  answered  her. 

When  the  grab  bag  was  produced,  pande- 
monium ensued.  Such  shrieks  of  joy  —  such 
shrill  laughter  I  At  a  quarter  to  six,  Dr.  David 
gathered  his  forces  together  with  a  whispered 
word  to  Nan. 

"Now,  children,  all  the  visitors  are  going  out 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  I  want  every  man  jack 
of  you  to  lie  on  backs,  shut  your  eyes  and  try 
to  sleep  for  that  time.  Then  we  '11  come 
back  and  have  supper.  Quick,  now  —  on  your 
backs!" 

"Can  we  keep  de  presents?'*  one  tiny  boy 
asked. 

"Certainly." 

They  were  on  their  pillows  instantly,  hugging 
their  treasures  close,  and  the  grown-ups  all  went 
out  to  spend  the  fifteen  minutes  talking  and 
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laughing  over  the  children's  remarks.  When 
they  went  in  again,  Nan  asked  Serenity  to  give 
them  her  roses,  while  the  supper  was  being  set. 
The  look  of  awe  that  came  over  some  of  the 
faces,  as  the  roses  were  distributed,  was  touch- 
ing. 

"Is  it  real?"  one  asked. 

"Yes;  smell  it." 

"Gee!  I  had  one  of  them  onct.  A  feller  found 
it  in  the  street,  and  bringed  it  to  me." 

*'Has  it  got  perfumery  on  it?" 

"No." 

"How  did  they  git  de  smell  in  it,  then?" 

After  the  floral  preliminary,  as  Philip  called 
it,  the  simple  supper  was  served,  topped  by  ice 
cream  and  one  piece  of  candy  for  each. 

"You  don't  think  it  has  done  any  harm?"  Nan 
asked  David. 

"No ;  I  don't  mind  a  little  upset  when  it  means 
happiness.  That 's  what  they  need  most  —  hap- 
piness. You  've  been  good  to  us  here,"  he 
added,  the  only  time  he  had  referred  to  her  hos- 
pitality. 
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"I  have  been  happy  having  you.  You  have 
not  forgotten  the  dinner?" 

"No." 

When  all  the  small  stomachs  were  as  full  as 
possible,  Dr.  Porter  said, 

"Children,  how  are  we  to  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brandon  for  letting  us  come  to  their  house; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mudge  and  Mrs.  Sargent  for  giv- 
ing us  this  party?" 

"I  love  'em,"  chirped  Roy  Martin. 

"Let 's  holler  ^Rah^  raJi  nine  times,"  called 
Jimmy  Maloney. 

"All  right.     Here  we  go." 

They  gave  it  with  a  will,  their  shrill  voices 
ringing  out  lustily,  and  they  added  another  for 
Dr.  David.  Good-nights  were  said,  and  the 
guests  departed  down  stairs,  leaving  Dr.  Porter 
and  the  nurses  to  get  the  ward  quiet  for  the 
night. 

"That 's  one  of  the  nicest  parties  I  ever  at- 
tended," Mrs.  Mudge  remarked. 

"You  all  helped  to  make  it  so,"  Nan  an- 
swered. 
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"You  will  never  give  any  function  in  that 
ball  room  that  will  be  so  long  remembered,"  Se- 
renity smiled. 

When  Dr.  Porter  came  in,  Nan  greeted  him 
with  — 

"Did  you  spank  them  all  soundly  and  put 
them  to  bed?" 

"I  did  n't  have  to.  Half  of  them  were  asleep 
before  you  got  down  stairs.  It  was  a  huge 
success,"  he  added  as  they  went  out  to  dinner. 
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THE  Brandons'  readjustment 

THE  subject  of  Nan's  confession  to  Philip 
was  never  referred  to  between  them  again, 
and  PhiHp's  attitude  toward  David  never  varied 
a  shade.  He  welcomed  him  cordially  on  his  in- 
frequent visits.  He  never  failed  to  praise  him. 
He  never  seemed  to  watch  his  friend  and  his 
wife.  His  big-hearted  generosity  touched  Nan 
deeply,  and  she  gave  more  thought  to  her  hus- 
band than  she  had  for  years. 

Their  devotion  to  the  boy  became  more  ab- 
sorbing than  ever,  after  the  hospital  children 
were  taken  away,  and  that  dear  common  interest 
was  at  work  binding  them  together.  Then, 
too,  Serenity  fell  into  the  habit  of  turning  over 
occasional  cases  needing  especially  tactful  han- 
dling to  Nan  and  PhiHp,  and  they  invariably  re- 
sponded together,  so  that  almost  unconsciously 
they  grew  into  a  working  relation  with  Mott 
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Street  and  the  settlement  house  interests. 
Not  that  they  ever  went  down  to  take  classes, 
or  to  ally  themselves  with  the  work  of  the  dis- 
trict in  arly  active  way,  but  they  became  a  "con- 
sulting bureau,"  as  Phihp  said. 

Serenity  interested  Nan  in  her  efforts  to 
unionize  women  in  trade,  and  she  held  meetings 
at  her  house,  and  conducted  a  campaign  at  the 
factories,  becoming  a  most  efficient  aid  under 
Serenity's  direction. 

"Successful  meeting,  dear?"  Philip  asked  her 
one  night,  as  she  dropped  into  a  chair  with  a 
sigh,  still  in  hat  and  gloves. 

"I  suppose  it  was  successful.  Serenity 
thought  so,  but  I  do  get  so  discouraged  with 
them.  They  're  all  such  cowards.  It  must  be 
a  terrible  thing  to  be  in  New  York  without  a 
job,  Philip.  The  terror  of  these  girls  lest  they 
offend  employers,  and  lose  their  jobs,  is  appall- 
ing. They  see  that  their  only  hope  lies  in  or- 
ganizing, when  we  point  it  out  to  them,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  sticking  point,  and  they 
get  to  thinking  that  it  is  going  to  antagonize 
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employers  —  that  they  may  get  let  out' —  they 
all  turn  and  run  the  other  way,  like  sheep." 

"Poor  brutes!  I  suppose  they  are  utterly 
cowed." 

"They  are  just  that.  They  do  not  dare  take 
the  initiative.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  trying  to 
mould  sand,  and  it  just  sifts  through  my 
fingers." 

"But  Serenity  thinks — " 

"Serenity  has  the  courage  of  a  Titan  and  the 
optimism  of  a  child.  I  simply  marvel  at  her. 
The  girls  worship  her,  of  course,  and  believe  in 
her,  and  maybe  she  may  save  them  in  the  end." 

"I  understand  that  the  few  trades  women  who 
are  organized  never  gain  anything  by  strikes, 
because  they  never  hold  out,  and  employers  know 
that  they  can  starve  them  back  to  work." 

"After  all  our  convincing  arguments  to-day, 
in  favor  of  the  union,  a  thin  Httle  woman  got 
up  and  said:  'I  wish  things  was  better,  Mrs. 
Sargent,  and  I  want  to  get  the  union,  if  it  '11 
help  us,  but  I  got  three  children  under  ten  to 
feed  an'  I  can't  take  no  chances.'  " 
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"What  did  Serenity  say?" 

"She  said  that  everybody  would  have  to  make 
some  sacrifices  to  get  it  started,  but  children 
would  be  fed  some  way,  and  that  things  would 
never  be  better  until  they  were  worse." 

"Poor  Serenity." 

"We  are  going  to  print  thousands  of  hand 
bills,  explaining  the  results  of  unions,  and  have 
them  distributed  to  the  girls  in  factories  and  re- 
tail stores,  on  Christmas  eve.  They  are  bright- 
colored  things,  headed — 'Working  woman,  give 
yourself  a  Christmas  present.'  " 

"That  is  a  good  idea.     Who  thought  of  it?" 

"I  did." 

"Bully  for  you,  Nancy.  How  are  you  going 
to  distribute  them?" 

"I  have  hired  a  hundred  boys." 

"Call  on  me  if  you  want  help  on  it.  I  've 
been  pegging  away  at  a  scheme  of  my  own,  and 
now  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  it.  I  want 
to  open  a  soup  kitchen,  for  holiday  week,  and 
call  it  little  Philip's  Christmas  offering.  What 
do  you  think  of  it?" 
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"I  think  it 's  splendid.  Where  would  you 
have  it,  and  what  have  you  found  out?" 

"I  said  something  to  Mudge  about  it  the 
other  day,  and  he  wants  to  help." 

"Is  n't  Mudge  a  puzzle  these  days?" 

*T  Ve  stopped  guying  him.  He  said  to  me, 
'PhiHp,  I  've  been  so  damned  bored  ever  since 
I  was  born!' " 

"But  what  is  he  going  to  do?"  Nan  laughed. 

"He  wants  to  take  charge.  Spend  the  day 
there  and  run  it." 

"Upon  my  word!" 

"Of  course  I  cannot  aiFord  to  be  there  all 
day,  so  I  was  delighted  to  take  him  up  on  it. 
We  *ve  contracted  for  5,000  loaves  of  bread  and 
a  ton  or  so  of  meat  and  vegetables.  I  '11  like 
to  feel  that  a  few  hundred  people  have  all  the 
good  soup  and  bread  they  can  eat,  and  little 
Phil  to  thank  for  it." 

He  outlined  the  plan  in  detail,  and  they  dis- 
cussed locations,  cooks,  and  other  matters  vital 
to  soup  kitchens  until  all  hours. 

The  idea  grew  and  grew.     Friends  were  in- 
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terested  in  it,  and  when  the  eve  before  Christ- 
mas came,  and  the  "Little  Phil  Soup  Kitchen" 
was  opened,  there  was  a  whole  roomful  of 
clothes  and  staples  and  hohday  offerings  to  be 
distributed  "not  to  the  worthy,  but  to  the  needy," 
as  Philip  said. 

Mudge  was  in  charge,  the  most  important  and 
the  happiest  man  in  New  York  State.  Nan 
and  Mathilda  and  Serenity  drove  down  for  the 
opening,  and  Dr.  Porter  came  in  later.  It  was 
a  bitter  cold  night  and  the  line  outside  the 
brilliantly  lighted  kitchen  was  nearly  a  block  in 
length.  Poor,  cold,  patient  beasts  waiting  for 
the  doors  to  open. 

At  six  o'clock  sharp  Mudge  ordered  the  doors 
unlocked,  and  he  and  Philip  stood  inside,  with 
an  officer  to  keep  the  line  in  order  and  prevent 
pushing.  Tickets  had  been  distributed  the  pre- 
ceding days  to  women  who  could  prove  that 
they  had  families  in  want,  and  pails  of  soup  and 
portions  of  bread  were  to  be  dealt  out  to  them 
to  take  home. 

The  crowd  was  so  much  greater  than  they  had 
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expected  that  it  was  necessary  for  every  one  to 
fall  to  and  help  deal  out  the  food.  They 
worked  until  midnight,  when  the  kitchen  closed, 
and  then  drove  to  the  Brandons'  for  supper, 
Worn  out  and  hungry  from  their  labors. 

"What  beasts  hunger  makes  of  menl"  Philip 
said. 

"Beasts  have  better  manners.  My  dogs 
would  never  condescend  to  act  like  those  crea- 
tures," Mrs.  Mudge  replied. 

"I  caught  one  fellow  coming  back  three 
times,"  Mudge  said.  "I  told  him  it  was  no 
course  dinner.  'Cheese  it,  young  fella,  Gawd 
don't  treat  like  this  often,'  he  said  to  me." 

Every  one  had  some  story  to  tell  of  the  things 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  and  they  sat  until  early 
morning  laughing  and  talking  it  over. 

"It  has  been  some  Christmas  eve,  anyhow," 
said  Philip. 

"Amen  to  that!  Look  at  my  poor  laboring 
man  —  the  dealer  of  the  soup  —  how  he 
slumbereth." 

They  all  laughed  at  poor  Mudge,  who  slept 
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in  his  chair.  They  parted  with  vociferous  fare- 
wells and  good  wishes. 

"It  was  a  real  success,  Philip  mio/^  Nan  said 
after  the  others  had  gone. 

"I  think  so.  A  lot  of  stomachs  are  full  to- 
night because  of  little  Philip.  Do  you  know,  we 
are  just  beginning  to  learn  how  to  live,  Nancy 
Nan?" 

"I  'm  beginning  to  be  glad  we  live  together," 
she  answered  softly.  That  was  Philip's  most 
treasured  Christmas  gift. 
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serenity's  bill 

IT  was  decided  that  "Serenity's  Bill,"  as  all 
her  friends  persisted  in  calling  it,  was  to  be 
brought  before  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the 
Legislature  immediately  after  the  Holidays,  so 
that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  "any  good 
will  toward  men  that  might  be  left  in  their 
system,"  as  young  Walters  phrased  it.  They 
had  worked  very  hard  on  the  bill,  trying  to  stir 
up  some  public  interest  in  it,  to  focus  public 
attention  upon  it.  Serenity  had  worked  out  a 
scheme  for  the  presentation  of  her  plea,  which 
Walters  pronounced  masterly. 

It  was  agreed  that  she  should  take  a  train 
for  Albany  leaving  New  York  at  eleven  in  the 
morning  the  day  before  the  hearing,  and  it  was 
just  a  quarter  before  that  hour  that  a  taxicab 
drew  up  before  the  Grand  Central  Station  and 
disgorged    a    strange    little    party.     Serenity 
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first,  then  little  Minnie  Maloney,  a  crippled  girl 
of  fifteen,  on  crutches;  Cynthia,  Morris 
Voronski,  a  Polish  boy  of  twelve,  and  then  a 
wizened  white-faced  girl  of  sixteen,  Ada  West, 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms.  Serenity  marshalled 
them  all  into  the  station,  followed  by  two  porters 
to  carry  the  bags,  and  there  she  met  Philip. 

"Good-morning,"  he  smiled. 

"Why,  Philip,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  she 
exclaimed. 

"Waiting  to  get  your  tickets  and  handle  your 
baggage.     Is  it  a  Cook's  trip  to  Albany?" 

"These  are  my  allies.  It  was  good  of  you 
to  remember  about  me,  dear,  and  I  would  be 
obliged  if  you  would  get  the  tickets." 

"You  're  to  sit  over  here,  and  I  '11  attend  to 
everything,"  he  answered,  leading  the  way  across 
the  station  to  a  corner  where  Nan  and  the 
Mudges  were  waiting  for  them. 

"How  good  you  are!  Did  you  really  come 
to  see  me  off?" 

"See  you  oiF?  We  're  going  along,"  replied 
Nan. 
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"Going?     Going  to  Albany?" 

"Certainly.  Did  you  suppose  we  were  going 
to  let  you  go  alone?" 

"My  dear  friends!"  said  Serenity,  deeply 
touched. 

"Who  are  these  children?"  Nan  asked. 

Serenity  introduced  them.  "  These  friends 
are  also  going  along  to  help." 

"Mudge  has  banished  himself  for  two  days 
from  the  boys,  Mrs.   Sargent,  as  a  tribute  to 

you." 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  touched  I  am,"  Se- 
renity replied. 

"Whose  baby  is  the  little  girl  carrying?" 
Mudge  asked. 

"Her  own." 

"Her  own?" 

"Yes,  she  is  nearly  sixteen,  and  the  child  is 
nine  months  old." 

"Horrors!"  exclaimed  Nan  and  Mathilda  to- 
gether. 

Philip  hurried  up  with  a  porter  at  his  heels. 
"All  ready.     Mudge,  you  help  with  that  baby, 
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will  you?  I  '11  take  Minnie,  and  the  girls  can 
bring  the  others.'* 

For  a  moment  and  only  a  moment,  Mudge 
hesitated,  then  he  calmly  took  the  infant  from 
Ada  and  led  the  way  with  Philip,  the  baby's 
head  bobbing  over  his  immaculate  shoulder.  A 
three-ring  circus  could  not  have  attracted  more 
attention  than  this  cavalcade,  as  it  made  its  way 
into  the  parlor  car. 

"What  should  I  have  done  without  you?"  Se- 
renity said  again  and  again. 

**0f  course  you  would  n't  ask  any  of  us  to 
help  you,"  Philip  complained. 

"I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,"  Serenity 
admitted. 

They  made  the  trip  to  Albany  without  ad- 
venture and  were  promptly  installed  in  a  hotel, 
by  Walters,  where  the  children  were  made  to 
rest.  At  five  o'clock  Mudge  took  the  young- 
sters for  a  ride  in  a  touring  car,  while  Serenity 
was  closeted  with  Walters,  and  Mathilda  and 
Nan  amused  themselves  with  Philip  as  escort. 
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They  all  went  to  bed  early  to  be  ready  for  the 
next  day. 

Bright  and  early,  Serenity  had  her  charges 
bathed  and  dressed  and  ready,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
they  started  for  the  State  House  in  motor  cabs. 
Walters  met  them  at  the  door,  and  directed  the 
guests  to  seats  in  a  small  gallery,  which  ran  about 
the  room.  Serenity  and  the  children  he  led  to 
an  adjoining  room,  a  small  anteroom,  where 
he  made  them  all  comfortable.  He  had  pro- 
vided books  for  the  children  and  showed  himself 
generally  resourceful. 

"Now,  children,"  he  said  to  them,  "you  are  to 
stay  here  very  quietly  until  Mrs.  Sargent  comes 
for  you.  Remember,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of.  Speak  right  up  and  answer  all  the 
questions  they  ask  you,  so  everybody  can  hear. 
Don't  forget  that  we  are  here  to  help  all  the 
children  that  work." 

"Yes,  sir,"  they  answered  and  settled  into 
their  places.  They  were  used  to  waiting  and 
being  quiet. 
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Walters  led  Serenity  into  the  committee  room 
where  they  took  their  places.  Serenity  looked 
up  and  smiled  at  her  friends,  and  started  to  see 
David  Porter  with  them,  nodding  and  smiling  at 
her.  New  courage  sprang  up  in  her  heart  at 
sight  of  him. 

The  members  of  the  committee  came  in  and 
took  their  places.  Serenity  recognized  several 
employers  whom  she  knew,  Isaacs  among  them. 
Newspaper  men,  court  reporters,  and  one  or  two 
others  made  the  room  full.  There  was  a  buzz 
of  talk,  occasional  laughter;  it  seemed  very 
casual,  considering  that  the  fate  of  such  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  children  hung  on  the 
outcome  of  this  very  meeting. 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
after  some  preliminaries,  he  hurried  through  the 
other  matters  which  required  attention  and  came 
to  the  main  concern  of  the  day,  the  hearing  of 
the  child  labor  bill. 

*'Mr.  Walters,  the  case  of  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  will  be  heard  We  will  listen  to  a  read- 
ing of  the  bill." 
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Mr.  Walters  rose  and  began  the  reading  of  the 
bill,  demanding  shorter  hours,  strict  observance 
of  the  age  law,  clean,  sanitary  lavatories  and 
toilet  rooms,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls; 
ventilated  work-rooms,  not  overcrowded,  and 
other  necessary  reforms.  He  was  interrupted 
again  and  again  by  low-voiced  whispered  pro- 
tests from  factory  owners,  silenced  by  the 
chairman's  gavel.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  he  began  to  speak.  He  had  a 
simple,  almost  boyish  manner,  and  a  straight- 
forward, earnest  delivery. 

He  outlined  briefly  his  months  of  preparation 
in  framing  the  bill,  and  his  efforts  to  interest 
the  men  of  the  committee.  He  told  without  heat 
or  oratorical  decoration  the  bare  facts  in  the  case 
under  the  present  law. 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  here  to  point  out  the  truth 
to  you,  to  make  you  see  that  since  the  advent 
of  machinery,  child  labor  has  become  a  menace 
which  we,  as  sensible  business  men,  cannot  afford 
to  overlook.  Put  the  child  of  ten  in  an  over- 
heated, over-crowded  room,  in  the  nerve-rack- 
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ing  whirr  of  pulley  and  wheel  —  pace  him  ten 
hours  a  day  with  tireless  machinery;  then  multi- 
ply this  child  by  1,700,000  children  and  you 
have  some  idea  of  the  present  situation.  This 
is  what  our  far-sighted  government  is  doing  to 
the  hope  of  the  future,  to  the  coming  American. 
The  most  valuable  asset  the  Nation  has  is  its 
manliood,  and  I  ask  you  what  preparation  has 
such  a  youth  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
ahead? 

"There  are  other  facts  harder  and  uglier  still. 
It  has  been  proved  by  statistics,  that  this  system 
is  entirely  unnecessary  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  and  makes  for  no  benefit  to  industry, 
but  rather  impedes  it.  The  race  is,  therefore, 
receiving  this  terrible  blow  without  any  compen- 
sating benefits. 

"It  has  been  shown  that  the  entire  wage  of 
an  entire  family,  working  together,  is  only  equal 
to  the  average  wage  of  the  father,  if  the  mother 
and  children  were  not  competing  with  him. 
The  working  class  is,  therefore,  not  benefited. 

"Suppose   child   labor   were   abolished?     Im- 
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proved  machinery  and  older  workmen  would 
take  their  place.  If  the  cost  of  production 
were  increased,  a  larger  price  for  the  product 
would  follow.  And  this  increase  would  scarcely 
equal  the  hurden  now  borne  by  the  public,  on 
account  of  the  pauperism  and  crime  fostered  by 
the  child  labor  system. 

"The  present  system  is  of  no  benefit  then,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  general  economic  good. 
Whose  interests  are  subserved?  One  man's  and 
one  alone,  the  factory  and  mill  owner's.  The 
factory  owner,  for  the  sake  of  the  profits  he  is 
making,  defends  and  perpetuates  this  hideous 
system  at  the  expense  and  progress  of  the  race. 
He  is  a  common  enemy  and  you  should  force 
him  to  accept  and  obey  new  and  stringent  laws, 
in  regard  to  this  evil,  or  you  should  force  him 
out  of  the  community." 

There  was  a  hum  of  angry  dissent,  and 
Blumenthal,  the  speaker  for  the  opponents, 
jumped  to  his  feet. 

"This  is  a  base  distortion  of  facts,  Mr.  Chair- 
man." 
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The  chairman's  gavel  fell. 

"Silence,  Mr.  Blumenthal ;  your  side  of  the 
question  will  be  heard  in  due  time.  The  case  of 
the  proponents  is  before  the  house  now." 

Walters  continued: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Serenity 
Sargent,  of  New  York  City,  who  has  been 
factory  inspector  there  for  the  last  six  months, 
to  speak  on  this  bill.  Mrs.  Sargent  has  given 
her  entire  time  to  the  study  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  factories,  and  it  was  at  her  sugges- 
tion that  the  bill  was  first  framed." 

He  turned  to  Serenity,  who  rose,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  chairman.  She  swept  the 
room  with  her  calm  eyes. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  Industrial 
Committee,  Mr.  Walters  thinks  that  I  may  be 
able  to  tell  you  something  of  the  conditions 
which  I  face  every  day  in  my  work  —  facts 
which  may  help  you  to  decide  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  children. 

"I  am  no  orator.  Mr.  Walters  has  given  you 
the  facts  in  the  case,  but  maybe  just  the  simple 
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viewpoint  of  a  woman,  who,  lacking  children  of 
her  own,  has  tried  to  make  the  cause  of  all  chil- 
dren her  own,  may  help  to  make  you  see  it  as 
she  sees  it. 

"You  have  just  come  from  your  homes,  from 
your  holiday  celebrations,  where  your  children 
have  made  that  Christmas  time  a  festival  for 
you.  You  have  left  joy  and  laughter  and  the 
singing  of  carols  behind  you.  I  have  just  come 
from  my  home,  in  Mott  Street.  My  children 
there  have  never  learned  to  laugh;  they  scream 
from  mirth;  they  never  have  time  to  play,  and 
they  sing  the  vulgar  songs  of  the  streets. 
The  street  is  their  school,  their  club,  their 
home.  The  factory  from  eight  until  five-thirty 
■ —  the  streets  until  midnight.  Unhealthf ul  food, 
and  a  pile  of  rags  for  a  bed.  This  is  terrible 
enough  for  boys  and  girls  at  the  crucial  ages 
of  twelve  to  sixteen,  but  it  is  merely  child 
murder,  when  it  is  applied  to  children  under 
twelve. 

"Mr.  Walters  tells  you  there  is  no  economic 
need  of  this  outrage,  that  it  is  merely  the  greed 
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of  a  few  factory  owners,  who  shut  their  eyes 
and  clutch  at  money.  Are  the  men  and  women 
in  the  homes  of  this  country  going  to  permit 
this? 

"Six  months  ago  I  came  upon  a  child  crying 
on  a  tenement  doorstep  at  midnight,  because  her 
father  had  thrown  her  into  the  streets,  furious 
that  she  had  been  docked  ten  cents  for  tardi- 
ness at  the  factory  where  she  worked.  I  took 
her  home  with  me.  She  convinced  me  that  men 
and  women  in  our  cities  must  concern  themselves 
in  this  fight.  I  have  brought  her  here  to  help 
convince  you." 

She  turned  and  opened  the  door  at  the  back, 
in  the  midst  of  intense  silence.  The  dwarfed 
figure  of  Cynthia  appeared,  her  bird-like  eyes 
glittering  with  pride,  at  being  the  centre  of  at- 
tention. Serenity  took  her  hand  and  led  her 
before  them. 

"Cynthia,  these  gentlemen  want  you  to  tell 
them  something  about  the  factories  you  have 
worked  in.     Tell  them  how  old  you  are,  first." 

"I  'm  twelve." 
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"No,  honestly,  dear." 

"Well,  honest- to- God  —  I  'm  nine  —  but  I 
gotta  be  twelve  to  git  me  job." 

"Tell  them  where  you  have  worked." 

"Foist  I  woiked  in  a  cannin'  fac'try,  then  in 
Isaacs'  art-ficial  flo'r  fact'ry." 

"Were  there  other  children  as  young  as  you?" 

"Sure  — lots." 

"How  did  you  get  your  certificates?" 

"Dr.  Blumenstein  he  give  'em  fer  fifty  cents 
and  Miss  Blumenstein  give  a  teacher's  stifikut 
fer  twenty-five." 

"Where  do  they  live?"  inquired  the  chairman. 

She  gave  the  address. 

"Who  put  you  to  work?" 

"My  ol'  man." 

"Where  was  your  mother?" 

"Run  off  with  another  feller." 

"Your  father  took  your  wages?"  asked  the 
chairman. 

"Sure." 

"Did  he  support  you?" 

"What 's  dat?" 
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*'Did  he  feed  and  dress  you?" 

She  grinned,  her  face  sardonic  in  its  mirth. 

"Yer  a-kiddin'  me!"  she  remarked,  and 
brought  down  the  house. 

"He  did  n't  give  you  any  of  the  money  you 
earned?" 

"Give  me  nuthin'!  He  give  me  Hell,  an' 
nearly  knocked  me  head  off  me  when  I  got 
docked;  dat  's  all  he  give  me." 

"Was  it  crowded  in  the  canning  factory?" 

"Sure  —  six  girls  to  a  bench  —  ye  could  n't 
hardly  move." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"Glued  on  stickers." 

"How  long  did  you  sit  there?" 

"Eight  to  five-thirty.  Thirty  minutes  fer 
lunch." 

"How  much  did  you  make?" 

"One  fifty  a  week." 

"Was  there  a  wash  room  or  dressing  room  for 
the  girls?" 

"No;  they  was  a  sink  to  wash  at,  but  it  stunk." 

"Did  you  like  it  better  in  the  flower  factory?" 
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"It  was  n't  so  dirty  there,  but  de  girls  got 
poisoned  off'n  the  flowers  sometimes.  An'  there 
was  a  rotten  foreman." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  he  was  rotten." 

"He  buUied  the  girls?" 

"Sure,  he  bullied  'em.  Ast  Ada  West  wat 
he  done  to  her." 

"Who  is  Ada  West?"  he  queried. 

"Ask  Ada  to  come,  Cynthia,"  Serenity  said. 

Cynthia  went  to  the  door  and  led  out  the  West 
child  with  her  child  in  her  arms. 

"Tell  'em  wat  de  foreman  at  Isaacs'  done  to 
you,  Ada." 

Ada  looked  at  Serenity,  and  she  nodded. 

"He  told  me  he  'd  fire  me,  if  I  did  n't  go  off 
with  him  —  then  when  the  kid  was  comin'  an' 
I  tried  to  make  him  marry  me  —  he  fired  me 
anyhow." 

"How  old  are  you?"  the  chairman  asked. 

"Fidteen  an'  a  half." 

"And  the  baby?" 

"Nine  mont's." 
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"Did  you  have  to  work  to  help  the  family?" 

"Yep." 

"How  many  in  the  family?" 

"Me  mother  and  father,  six  kids,  and  one 
grandmother." 

"All  employed?" 

"  'Ceptin'  de  baby." 

"You  were  afraid  your  mother  and  father 
would  be  angry  if  you  lost  your  job?'/ 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Why  were  you  afraid  to  lose  it,  then?" 

"I  wanted  to  get  me  a  new  dress  an'  go  to 
the  settlement  house  party.  I  had  n't  never 
been  to  no  party." 

It  was  so  utterly  pitiful,  that  child's  excuse, 
from  that  blasted  mockery  of  childliood ! 

"What  did  you  do  when  the  baby  came?" 

"The  Settlement  House  Lady  got  me  to  a 
hospital." 

"Did  the  father  of  the  child  help  you  —  give 
you  money?" 

"No  —  he  said  he  didn't  know  nothin'  about 
me." 
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Serenity  motioned  her  to  sit  down  beside  Cyn- 
thia, and  she  went  after  the  boy. 

"This  is  how  we  strengthen  and  prepare  our 
boys  for  manliood.  Morris  is  the  sole  support  of 
four  people,  a  sickly  mother,  an  aged  grand- 
mother, and  a  younger  child." 

The  boy  gave  a  horrifying  tale  of  boy  life  on 
the  streets  in  New  York ;  the  practices  and  amuse- 
ments of  gangs  of  street  hoodlums.  The  men 
sat  breathless,  and  the  women  covered  their 
faces.  When  he  had  finished.  Serenity  led  out 
Minnie  on  her  crutches. 

"This  girl  had  her  foot  taken  off  and  her 
body  twisted  in  Street  and  Getty's  Glass  Fac- 
tory. You  see  what  the  accident  did  to  her. 
She  was  paid  twenty-five  dollars  by  her  generous 
employer,  to  settle  out  of  court." 

The  girl  told  her  story  and  took  her  place 
beside  the  other  three  victims  of  our  civilized 
industrial  system.  Serenity  turned  her  calm 
eyes  to  the  men  who  composed  the  Industrial 
Committee. 

"They  are  my  plea,  gentlemen.     I  only  ask 
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justice  and  decencj'^,  instead  of  slavery  for 
greed's  sake.     Is  that  too  much?" 

She  sat  down  beside  her  allies,  and  there  was 
not  one  dry  eye  in  the  room.  A  cough,  a  sob, 
the  vigorous  blowing  of  a  nose  were  the  only 
sounds. 

Mr.  Isaacs  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  ain't  asked  to  speak  at  this 
meeting,  and  I  don't  want  to  butt  in.  I  'm  a 
factory  owner  and  I  've  been  fightin'  that  woman 
for  months,  but  it  ain't  any  use,  and  I  knew  all 
the  time  that  it  was  n't  any  use.  She  's  all  right 
—  go  ahead  with  that  bill,  I  say." 

He  sat  down  before  any  one  had  quite  grasped 
the  situation,  but  his  words  stioick  home,  and  a 
wave  of  applause  followed.  Blumenthal  was 
clever  enough  not  to  waste  time  on  a  lost  cause, 
so  he  rose  at  once. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  I  speak  for  my 
clients  when  I  say  the  case  of  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  has  got  no  chance  at  all.  JMrs.  Sargent 
has  rendered  all  our  pleas  null  and  void.  We 
are  ready  for  the  vote." 
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He  sat  down  amidst  cheers.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  vote  was  polled  and  the  bill  was  passed. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  think  it,  the  factory 
owners  and  onlookers  were  shaking  hands  with 
Serenity  and  the  children,  laughing  and  choking 
and  tearful. 

"You  're  the  best  partner  I  ever  had," 
Walters  cried.  "It  was  an  inspiration,  bringing 
those  children  here." 

"Serenity,  you  darling,"  Nan  cried,  hugging 
her. 

"We  've  had  a  fine  time  crying  our  heads  off," 
Mrs.  Mudge  added. 

Philip  and  Mudge  wrung  her  hands,  too  close 
to  tears  for  speech,  and  David  laughed  into  her 
eyes. 

"Victory,  Comrade,"  he  exulted;  "victory  — 
God  bless  you !" 
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DAVID   IS   STRUCK   DOWN 

ONE  of  the  greatest  joys  that  came  to  Se- 
renity after  her  Child  Labor  Bill  was  the 
attitude  of  friendliness  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  employers,  a  willingness  to  do  their  part,  to 
work  with  Serenity  instead  of  against  her. 

"Human  nature  had  vindicated  itself,"  she 
said  to  Walters.  "I  told  you  men  could  not  all 
be  base." 

"You  think  me  a  direful  pessimist,  don't  you?" 
he  smiled.  "I  am  just  as  glad  as  you  are,  that 
men  still  respond  to  the  appeal  of  a  good  woman, 
and  pitiful  children.  When  I  think,  though,  of 
how  those  hard-headed  fellows,  v/ith  Blumenthal 
at  the  head,  swore  to  down  me  in  that  fight,  and 
then  threw  up  their  hands,  and  cried  like  school- 
boys when  you  got  after  them  —  well  —  it  does 
me  good  to  remember  it." 
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"I  didn't  go  after  them.  I  just  told  them 
the  truth." 

"And  you  find  they  are  obeying  orders?" 

"Yes;  I  went  to  see  Isaacs  to-day,  and  he 
greeted  me  like  an  old  friend.  He  showed  me 
the  plans  for  a  new  work-room,  with  a  skylight 
to  let  in  the  sun.  He  consulted  me  about  the 
lavatories,  and  he  agreed  to  have  a  matron  to 
look  after  the  girls." 

"It  sounds  like  something  you  have  made  up. 
Why,  he  has  always  been  an  offender,  I  hear." 

"I  know.  The  Manufacturers'  Association  at 
the  last  meeting  agreed  to  stand  by  the  letter  of 
the  law." 

"It 's  wonderful  work,  Mrs.  Sargent ;  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  it." 

"Congratulate  yourself  on  it,  young  man.  I 
could  never  have  accomplished  any  final  good 
without  you." 

"I  'm  only  the  machinery  —  you  are  the 
power." 

"Well,  we  are  useless,  one  without  the  other," 
she  replied  gratefully. 
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"After  you  get  things  under  way  in  the  fac- 
tories, what  are  you  planning  to  do  next?  How 
can  I  help  you?" 

"I  scarcely  know  what  I  shall  do  yet.  I 
think  sometimes  that  it  might  be  useful  to 
women  working  along  these  lines  in  other  cities, 
if  I  put  our  experiences  into  a  book.  What  a 
shame  it  is  that  we  have  no  national  child  labor 
law." 

"It  is  a  crime,  but  it  will  come.  I  think  the 
idea  about  a  book  is  an  excellent  one." 

"If  I  can  only  find  time  to  do  it.  I  wish  I 
could  run  away  into  my  mountains  and  write  it 
at  my  leisure." 

They  parted  better  friends  than  ever,  and  the 
idea  of  going  off  to  the  cabin  and  making  her 
book,  began  to  take  shape  in  Serenity's  mind. 
If  she  could  enlarge  her  audience  a  hundredfold 
and  make  her  struggle  and  success  count  for 
many  women,  that  might  be  the  "other  way" 
which  David  had  spoken  of. 

She  saw  very  little  of  the  Brandons  or  of 
David   in  the   stress   of   every   day.     The   few 
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glimpses  she  had  had  of  the  former,  however, 
gave  her  great  satisfaction,  for  she  saw  how 
surely  Philip  and  Nan  were  growing  together 
into  a  real  union  of  thought,  and  interest,  and 
mutual  respect.  This  was  David's  work  and  it 
was  good. 

As  for  David,  he  seemed  to  be  lost  to  her.  His 
days  were  so  full  of  duties,  his  mind  so  full  of 
other  interests,  that  necessarily  she  was  crowded 
out.  There  were  minutes  of  rebellion  against  the 
iron  hand  of  toil. 

One  day  she  went  to  the  hospital  to  ask  about 
"her  case,"  as  she  called  the  slum  baby  she  had 
interested  David  in. 

"I  've  come  to  see  my  baby,"  she  said  to  the 
nurse  at  the  door. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Sargent,  the  poor  little  thing  died 
last  night.  Dr.  Porter  feels  so  terribly  about 
it." 

"Poor  little  wretch  I  I  suppose  it  had  no  vi- 
tality to  begin  with.     Is  Dr.  Porter  here  now?" 

"No.  We  're  all  worried  about  him,  Mrs. 
Sargent.     No  human  being  can  work  as  he  does 
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and  live,  and  lately,  the  last  few  weeks,  he  seems 
to  be  deeply  troubled  about  something." 

"I  think  1 11  leave  a  little  note  for  him  and 
order  him  to  come  and  see  me.  I  may  be  able 
to  talk  rest  to  him." 

She  wrote  a  line,  saying  Ker  thanks  for  all  he 
had  done  for  the  baby,  and  regretting  its 
death.  She  begged  him  to  come  and  see  her, 
saying  she  was  starved  for  the  sight  of  him. 

A  whole  week  went  by  and  no  word  came  from 
him.  She  wondered  at  it,  but  finally  dismissed 
it  from  her  mind.  He  was  busy  unto  distrac- 
tion, that  was  all.  In  answer  to  a  telephone  call 
from  Nan,  she  went  into  the  Brandons'  for  tea 
one  afternoon. 

"Philip  and  I  are  going  to  run  away  to-night 
for  a  little  vacation,  down  to  Virginia  or  maybe 
as  far  south  as  Florida.  Couldn't  you  come 
along,  Serenity?" 

" 'Fraid  not,  my  dear,  although  I'd  love  to. 
Perhaps  a  little  later  we  can  all  go  out  to  the 
mountains  and  drag  Dr.  David  with  us." 

"That  would  be  great  fun." 
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"Are  you  taking  baby  with  you?" 

"Oh,  yes.  We  would  never  be  happy  without 
him." 

"Your  little  triangle  is  very  complete,  Nan." 

"Isn't  it?  That  is  just  it  —  my  triangle  is 
complete." 

''Sometimes  we  walk  into  undreamed-of  happi- 
ness through  the  door  of  self-denial." 

"Yes,  if  there  is  a  dear  hand  to  lead  you  up 
to  that  door,  and  knock  upon  it  for  you." 

She  lifted  Serenity's  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"Dear  child,"  Serenity  smiled.  "How  long 
will  you  be  away?" 

"Oh,  we  '11  be  back  before  you  have  missed  us. 
Big  and  little  Philip  left  good-bye  for  you  with 
me." 

"A  pleasant  playtime  and  God  speed  you  on 
the  way,"  Serenity  said,  kissing  her  good-bye. 

On  her  way  back  to  the  settlement  house  she 
stopped  to  see  a  sick  friend,  who  persuaded  her 
to  stay  to  dinner,  so  it  was  late  when  she  reached 
home.  There  was  a  message  saying  that  Dr. 
Porter  had  telephoned  her  twice  during  the  af  ter- 
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noon.  She  called  the  hospital,  but  they  told  her 
he  was  not  there.  She  tried  to  get  liim  at  his 
apartment,  but  Central  reported  that  no  one  an- 
swered the  'phone. 

A  feehng  of  anxiety,  perfectly  inexplainable, 
possessed  Serenity.  She  could  not  put  David 
out  of  her  mind.  She  went  to  her  room  to  go 
to  bed,  but  the  sense  of  trouble  was  too  strong 
for  her.  She  put  on  her  hat  again  and  started 
for  his  apartment. 

For  some  reason  that  other  night  flashed  back 
upon  her,  when  she  had  gone  to  him,  through 
darkness  and  danger,  climbing  to  the  mountain 
top.  The  crowded  streets  and  the  josthng 
crowds  fell  away  and  she  was  struggling  up  the 
muddy  ascent  again,  calling,  "David!" 

The  hall-boy  of  the  apartments  said  that  Dr. 
Porter  had  gone  away;  he  did  not  know  where. 

"Gone  away?" 

"Yes.  He  said  if  he  did  n't  come  back,  a  lady 
named  Sargent  would  dispose  of  the  things." 

Fear  —  choking  fear  —  clutched  Serenity's 
heart. 
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"When  did  he  leave?" 

"An  hour  ago." 

"Did  he  have  a  bag  or  anything  to  indicate 
that  he  was  going  on  a  journey?" 

"No,  Madam.     He  looked  queer,  though." 

"How  —  queer?" 

"Dazed  like." 

"Which  way  did  he  go?" 

"I  did  n't  notice." 

She  went  into  the  street  again,  her  thoughts 
whirHng  like  the  snowflakes  that  had  begun  to 
sift  down  from  the  black  skies.  Something  had 
happened  to  David,  and  he  needed  her.  She 
knew  it  as  surely  as  if  she  had  heard  his  call. 

She  started  off,  walking  briskly,  with  no  idea 
of  what  direction  to  take.  There  were  so  many 
ways  to  get  out  of  New  York,  the  ferries,  the 
bridge,  the  railroads,  where  was  she  to  begin? 
She  had  no  more  fear  of  defeat  then  she  had 
when  she  started  up  the  mountain.  Of  course 
she  must  find  him.  As  she  walked  her  eyes  were 
everywhere.  His  was  a  marked  figure,  and  she 
could  not  miss  him  even  in  this  crowd. 
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After  a  little  she  realized  that  she  was  losing 
time  and  she  turned  to  go  back  to  the  hospital, 
when  her  eye  fell  upon  the  dark  pier  that  led 
into  the  black  beyond.  It  was  the  recreation 
pier  where  she  and  David  had  sat  that  summer 
night. 

Without  any  idea  of  why  she  did  it,  she  walked 
out,  slipping  on  the  snowy  boards.  It  was  ut- 
terly deserted.  The  sea  was  quiet,  no  wind,  no 
surf,  only  the  deep-throated  sucking  at  the  piles 
beneath,  the  lapping  of  those  spume-flecked  lips 
that  never  close. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  pier,  looking  oiF  into 
nothingness,  listening  to  the  sea  lure,  stood  a 
figure,  and  as  her  eyes  shaped  it,  out  of  the  gloom, 
she  ran  stumbling  to  him.  She  put  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  but  he  flung  it  off"  in  fury. 

"David!" 

"Is  it  you,  Serenity?"  he  asked  her,  and  even 
though  she  could  not  see  his  face,  she  knew  that 
something  had  struck  him  down,  that  he  was  as 
dead  as  if  his  body  floated  out  there  at  her  feet. 
She  took  his  hand  and  leaned  her  cheek  against 
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his  rough  coat,  but  she  did  not  trust  herself  to 
speak.  He  shivered  at  her  touch,  and  sighed. 
Finally  he  spoke  as  if  to  himself,  or  the  sea. 

"There  is  no  obligation  to  stay  on,  when  your 
work  is  done." 

"When  is  a  man's  work  done,  David?  Not  so 
long  as  time  is." 

He  listened  as  if  the  answer  came  out  of  the 
blackness. 

"I  must  be  rid  of  this  shell,  if  I  'm  to  build 
*more  stately  mansions' — this  one  is  worn  out." 

"You  were  planning  that  when  I  came?" 

"Perhaps.  I  thought  how  I  'd  Hke  to  sail  out 
there  in  a  burning  ship,  as  the  old  Vikings  did 
it." 

"What  has  come  to  you,  David?" 

"The  end." 

"The  end  of  courage,  of  hope?" 

"No,  the  end  of  usefulness." 

"Can  you  tell  me  how?" 

"In  about  four  weeks  I  shall  be  blind." 

"David!" 

If  he  had  not  caught  her  she  would  have  fallen. 
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He  saved  her  as  he  would  have  helped  a  stranger. 
She  seemed  of  no  personal  importance  to  him 
now.  She  clutched  at  his  shoulders,  trying  to 
peer  into  his  face. 

"It  isn't  true,"  she  whispered;  and  again,  "it 
is  n't  true!" 

"Yes;  it  is  true." 

"But  how?" 

"It  is  simple.  A  life  of  vigilance,  and  then 
one  fatal  slip.  I  contracted  a  disease  from  a 
patient." 

"What  disease?" 

"Trachoma." 

"That  is  what  that  infant  had,  that  baby  I 
took  you  to  see." 

"Yes." 

"David,  you  did  not  take  it  from  that  child!" 
she  cried  to  him. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "it  was  from  that  child." 

"Oh,  God!" 

The  woman's  ages-old  cry  lifted  itself  to 
the  Most  High. 
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"I  did  it,  oh,  God!  I  did  it!  What  right  or 
justice  is  there  in  this?  Can  you  sit  in  your  high 
Heaven  and  let  it  be?" 

The  man  shook  her  roughly. 

*'Be  still;  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"I  took  you  there." 

"Nonsense;  it  might  have  happened  any  day, 
in  any  case.     I  handle  many  such." 

"And  you  mean  to  say  the  end  is  sure?" 

"Perfectly  sure." 

"There  is  no  cure  ?" 

"I  have  spent  all  my  life  trying  to  find  it." 

"There  must  be  a  cure,  David!  The  world 
cannot  afford  this  waste  of  you.  There  must  be 
a  way!" 

"The  way  is  —  out  there,"  he  answered. 

She  pondered  that  long  and  silently. 

"If  I  thought  that  was  the  way,  David,  I 
should  take  your  hand  and  lead  you." 

"You?" 

"Yes  — I." 

"That  would  be  madness." 
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"No  —  that  would  be  glorious.  To  go  out 
with  you  —  to  feel  our  way  together  into  a  new 
life." 

"You  would  go  —  with  me?" 

"What  is  there  in  Hfe  for  me,  David,  without 
you?     What  terror  in  death,  if  it  were  with  you?" 

He  turned  toward  her  now. 

"Once  you  battled  for  my  soul  and  now  you 
battle  for  my  body.     Why?" 

"Because  I  want  them  both  to  be  worthy,  be- 
cause I  love  them  both  so  deeply,  so  utterly, 
David,  that  I  cannot  let  you  throw  them  away, 
in  sheer  wantonness." 

"Serenity,  you  love  me?" 

"David,  there  is  no  word  — " 

"But  you  must  see  that  when  my  work  is  over 
there  is  nothing  left  —  a  hulk  of  a  body  I  Oh, 
no,  I  can't.  Serenity,"  he  answered  her  unspoken 
appeal. 

"I  want  the  hulk,  David;  I  can't  give  it  up. 
Oh,  my  dear,  we  '11  find  new  work.  My  whole 
body  and  soul  shall  be  eyes  to  you." 

"Serenity,  I  'm  not  worthy,"  he  moaned,  and 
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turned  and  fled  along  the  pier  to  the  street,  as 
if  fleeing  her.  She  followed,  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  her  step  in  time  with  his. 

He  went  Hke  a  mad  man  through  the  streets, 
and  she  went  with  him,  shadow-like.  He  was 
fighting  for  his  life,  and  she  fought  with  him. 
He  did  not  speak  one  word,  but  now  and  then 
he  groaned,  Hke  a  man  in  terrible  travail.  All 
night  long  they  went  on  and  on,  until  dawn  found 
them  away  up  near  Columbia.  The  daylight 
showed  her  the  havoc  the  night  had  wrought  in 
him.  He  was  haggard  and  gaunt  and  blasted, 
like  a  tree  struck  by  lightning. 

At  last  he  turned  to  her  and  put  his  two  hands 
on  her  shoulders. 

"If  there  is  anything  left  for  you.  Serenity, 
anything  you  could  take,  or  want,"  he  began  in 
a  strange  voice  she  hardly  knew,  "take  me  with 
you,  dear  woman-soul ;  I  '11  go  back  with  you." 
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SERENITY  turned  without  a  word  and  led 
David  to  the  nearest  street  car  that  would 
take  them  to  the  apartments.  He  was  like  a 
man  sightless,  and  brainless  with  fatigue,  and  he 
followed  and  obeyed  her  like  a  child.  Once  at 
the  apartment  she  made  him  lie  down  at  once, 
while  she  prepared  a  bite  of  breakfast  for  them 
both,  and  strong  black  coffee.  She  fed  him, 
covered  him,  and  left  him  like  one  dead. 

As  for  her,  she  had  never  seemed  so  strong, 
so  alive,  so  strung  to  the  breaking  point.  She 
sent  a  telegram  after  the  Brandons,  hoping  to 
stop  them  on  their  way  south;  she  telephoned 
David's  hospital  and  asked  the  head  physicians 
to  come  to  him  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  She 
summoned  the  most  eminent  men  of  medicine  in 
New  York,  all  his  close  friends,  and  she  wired 
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to  Boston  to  a  famous  ocular  surgeon,  asking 
him  to  come  if  possible. 

When  the  utmost  she  could  do  was  done,  she 
sat  back  to  think,  to  clear  her  stunned  brain,  and 
face  the  future.  There  was  no  thought,  no  de- 
sire, save  for  David's  best  good  and  happiness. 
Whether  he  loved  her,  or  not,  did  not  count  in 
the  scale  at  all.  She  loved  him  once  and  forever, 
and  if  her  work  was  to  win  him  back  to  life  and 
sanity,  she  dedicated  herself  to  it  then. 

Never  for  one  moment  did  she  allow  herself 
to  believe  that  the  terrible  fate  of  blindness 
awaited  him ;  it  simply  could  not  be  I  What  plan 
could  there  be  back  of  the  whole  scheme  of  things, 
if  David's  splendid  power  should  be  sacrificed 
for  that  worthless  bit  of  humanity,  spawned  of 
the  outcasts,  which  she  had  placed  in  his  tender 
hands  for  healing?  With  her  unquestioning  life- 
long faith  in  an  ultimate  justice,  she  would  not 
think  that  this  could  be. 

But  if  these  men  that  she  had  summoned,  all 
foremost  in  their  profession,  should  pronounce 
sentence  on  those  dear  eyes,  she  must  face  that, 
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too,  no  matter  what  her  own  conviction  might 
be.  Bitterly  and  with  agony  she  pictured  David 
stripped  of  his  strength,  like  Saul;  visioned  her- 
self the  shepherd  lad  who  should  sing  him  back 
into  conscious  sanity. 

There  came  old  questionings  of  the  depth  of  his 
feelings  for  Nan.  If  she,  Serenity,  was  to  save 
him,  the  only  way  lay  through  marriage,  the 
complete  linking  of  her  life  with  his.  Would 
that  union  outrage  a  deeper  affection  than  any 
he  could  know  for  her?  If  so,  was  she  called  to 
lacerate  her  heart  so?  She  cast  out  the  thought 
as  unworthy.  She  must  see  it,  clear  as  crystal 
—  David's  life  and  message  to  the  world  were  the 
only  things  that  counted.  What  was  one 
woman's  suffering,  or  two,  maybe? 

She  truly  believed  that  Nan's  heart  had  homed 
to  Philip  like  an  errant  bird.  She  would  do  no 
hurt  to  Nan  by  taking  David's  life  into  her 
hands.  But  David  —  there  was  the  undiscovered 
country.  Now  she  reasoned  that  his  was  the 
swift,  passionate  infatuation  of  a  man  starved 
emotionally,  for  a  beautiful  woman  who  loved 
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him.  He  had  responded  as  Nature  means  men  to 
respond,  as  a  musical  tune  follows  the  striking  of 
a  harp  string.  If  that  were  all,  if  his  reason 
had  come  to  rescue  them  both  from  mistakes,  as 
she  believed  it  had,  then  her  questionings  were 
useless  —  the  man  had  forgotten  the  whole  in- 
cident. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  it  had  struck  deep 
at  the  roots  of  his  being?  What  agony  for  them 
both  if  she  made  her  life  one  with  his!  She  knew 
that  David  would  ask  no  woman  to  share  his  fate, 
that  if  the  thing  was  to  be,  she  must  take  the 
initiative,  and  insist  upon  his  marrying  her.  She 
must  shoulder  the  full  responsibihty  now  and  al- 
ways. 

Occasionally  she  went  to  stand  by  him,  to  touch 
his  head  and  hands  and  to  be  sure  he  slept.  At 
noon  she  roused  him  long  enough  to  give  him  hot 
broth,  but  he  scarcely  seemed  to  know  her.  She 
realized  that  Nature  was  demanding  arrears. 

Promptly  at  five  o'clock  the  men  she  had  ap- 
pealed to,  arrived,  including  the  man  from 
Boston,  and  at  five-fifteen,  six  of  America's  fore- 
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most  ocular  authorities  were  gathered  there.  Se- 
renity told  them  the  story,  as  much  of  it  as 
she  knew,  and  their  faces  grew  grave  as  she 
finished. 

"You  are  sure  he  said  trachoma?"  the  Boston 
man  asked. 

"Yes,  quite  sure.  We  talked  over  the  child's 
case  frequently,  and  he  had  explained  its  deadly 
nature." 

"That  is  his  own  subject,  you  know,  Mrs.  Sar- 
gent; he  is  our  best  authority  on  it  in  this  coun- 
try," one  of  them  said,  despairingly. 

"Yes,  I  know.  You  all  agree  with  him  that 
this  disease  is  hopeless,  incurable?" 

Before  any  one  could  answer,  the  door  opened 
and  David  came  in,  stumbling  a  little,  as  if  drunk 
with  sleep. 

"Who  was  talking  in  here?"  he  asked,  and 
stopped  at  sight  of  them. 

"Your  friends,  David,  who  have  come  to  talk 
over  your  trouble,"  Serenity  said,  going  to  him 
quickly. 

He  shook  hands  with  them  all.     "So  you  have 
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come  to  sit  on  my  case,  have  you?"  he  laughed, 
but  it  was  a  grim  travesty  of  mirth.  "I  scarcely 
thought  I  'd  ever  furnish  data  for  you  boys." 

"We  're  heartsick  over  it.  Porter.  We  can't 
believe  it." 

"It 's  true.  I  've  been  watching  it  for  ten 
days.     You  know  how  fast  it  develops." 

The  men  nodded.  "I  've  got  a  fortnight  left 
me,  perhaps.     .     .     ." 

"David,  you  said  a  month,"  Serenity  cried. 

"That  is  the  maximum  possibility." 

"Suppose  you  sit  down  and  tell  us  the  whole 
case  from  beginning  to  end,  Porter,  so  we  can 
follow  the  steps." 

David  shook  his  head.  It  was  a  waste  of 
breath,  but  at  Serenity's  look  of  appeal,  he  sat 
down. 

"We  mean  to  find  a  way  out  of  this,  David," 
she  said  calmly. 

He  smiled  and  patted  her  hand.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  describe  the  slum  baby's  case,  the  con- 
ditions, his  treatment,  his  hope  that  he  was 
eiFecting  improvement,  if  not  a  cure,  then  lack 
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of  vitality  .had  snapped  the  baby's  hfe  out. 
Two  days  later  he  discovered  that  the  child  had 
left  him  a  legacy  of  the  one  vital  thing  it  had 
possessed,  the  germ  of  disease. 

He  spoke  to  no  one  of  it ;  he  had  watched  him- 
self closely  and  observed  the  daily  encroach- 
ments of  the  enemy,  until  he  had  been  forced  to 
face  his  sentence,  and  then  —  he  stopped  and 
looked  at  Serenity. 

"Did  you  tell  them?" 

-ISTo  — no— " 

"You  may  as  well.  I  had  decided  to  end  my 
life  because  my  work  was  done,  but  this  good 
friend  would  not  give  me  leave.  She  has  led  me 
back." 

"Porter  —  Good  God,  we  can't  spare  you!" 

"Maybe  you  are  right.  Maybe  she  's  right.  I 
may  not  be  quite  through  yet." 

Hours  of  consultation  followed,  long,  tedious 
discussion  of  symptoms,  and  details  that  were 
endlessly  wearing.  Every  loophole  of  escape 
was  explored. 

"If  I  am  to  face  it,  we  must  make  my  case 
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count.     We  must  watch  it  every  minute  and  re- 
cord every  change,"  David  said. 

"No  — no,  that  is  too  terrible!"  Serenity 
said. 

"Not  if  my  suffering  can  save  the  thousands 
that  come  after,"  David  answered  gently. 

She  gloried  in  that  answer ;  it  was  so  like  him. 
In  her  woman's  heart  she  saw  him  in  the  march 
of  immortals,  who  have  given  their  lives  that 
others  might  live,  following  that  gentle  Leader, 
whose  steps  led  to  the  cross. 

At  last  they  agreed  that  a  committee  of  men 
should  be  appointed  who  should  undertake  the 
study  of  Dr.  Porter's  case.  One  member  of  the 
committee  was  to  be  with  him  night  and  day, 
from  now  on  until  the  disease  matured.  Dr. 
Porter's  own  treatment  was  to  be  used,  and  the 
men  then  present  should  meet  in  consultation  on 
the  case  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  if  necessary. 
They  left  him  with  every  mark  of  love  and 
respect  and  sympathy  which  one  man  can  offer 
another,  and  he  was  deeply  touched  by  it.  As 
the  door  closed  behind  them,  he  sighed. 
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*'It  is  so  hopeless,"  he  said.  "No  one  knows 
as  well  as  I  do,  how  hopeless  it  is." 

Serenity  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
*'David,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will 
not  say  that,  that  you  will  not  think  that,  until 
you  cannot  see  my  face." 

"I  promise,"  he  said,  a  quiver  of  pain  writhing 
across  his  face. 

Serenity  stifled  a  sob  and  turned  away,  sink- 
ing down  wearily  for  a  moment.  He  bent  over 
her  hastily. 

"Serenity,  dear  child,  you  are  worn  out.  You 
must  go  away  now  and  leave  me.  You  have 
done  your  best." 

"I  shall  not  leave  you  again,  David." 

"You  can  trust  me.  I  promise  I  shall  not 
think  of  death  again." 

"My  place  is  here,  David,  if  you  will  let  me 
stay." 

"Stay?     How  do  you  mean?" 

"Will  you  please  marry  me,  Da\dd?" 

"Serenity,  you  blessed  mad-woman,  don't.     Do 
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you  think  I  'd  let  you  dream  of  that  —  such 
sacrifice  —  such  — " 

"Yes,  I  think  you  would,  if  I  could  make  you 
see  that  my  only  happiness  lay  here." 

"You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying.  There 
can  be  no  marrying  for  me.  This  thing  —  this 
beastly  thing  that  has  become  a  part  of  me  makes 
that  impossible." 

"It  does  not  make  it  impossible  that  I  should 
spend  my  days  beside  you,  fighting  this  thing, 
as  you  call  it,  with  you." 

"I  can't  let  your  pity  blind  you." 

"Pity  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Love  points 
this  one  way  for  me." 

"Think,  Serenity  —  a  hulk,  a  burden,  a  some- 
thing to  be  led  and  tended.  A  thousand  times 
worse  than  a  child,  a  thousand  times  less  than  a 
mate!" 

"I  have  thought.  I  see  it  clearly,  and  I  choose 
my  way." 

"I  can  endure  blindness,  if  I  must,  but  do  not 
ask  me  to  commit  this  selfish  crime." 
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"David,  you  said  I  had  fought  for  your  body 
and  your  soul,  now  I  am  fighting  for  my  own 
happiness  and  you  make  it  very  hard  for  me." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  forgive  me!"  He 
knelt  beside  her  in  an  agony  of  remorse.  "I  Ve 
lost  my  grip  on  God  and  man  these  last  few 
days,  Serenity,  but  I  Ve  got  you,  bless  you,  I  've 
got  you  to  cling  to." 

She  rested  her  hand  on  his  head,  where  it  lay 
buried  in  her  lap.  "We  '11  find  God  again 
through  each  other  —  maybe." 

He  rose  and  stood  before  her,  his  face  trans- 
figured with  a  strange  light.  He  held  out  his 
hand  to  her. 

"Serenity  Sargent,  knowing  what  you  know, 
will  you  be  my  wife?" 

"Yes,  David."  She  put  her  two  hands  in  his 
proudly. 

"I  'm  groping  back,"  he  said  brokenly,  and 
then,  "I'll  fight!  From  this  minute  I  shall 
fight  every  inch  of  the  way;  you  '11  have  no 
coward  to  blush  for,  Serenity  Sargent,  and, 
please  God,  you  and  I  may  win." 

"Amen,  David,"  she  answered  softly. 
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THE  next  morning  Philip  and  Nan  arrived 
in  New  York,  in  answer  to  Serenity's  tele- 
gram, which  had  reached  them  the  morning 
after  their  departure.  They  had  turned  around 
and  hurried  back  by  the  first  train,  and  they 
drove  from  the  station  to  Dr.  Porter's  apart- 
ment. Serenity,  a  white-faced,  tired  Serenity, 
met  them  at  the  door. 

"Serenity,  what  does  it  mean?"  Nan  cried. 

Serenity  took  her  into  her  arms  and  kissed 
her,  as  if  she  had  been  her  daughter.  "It 
means,  dear,  that  we  all  have  to  help  David 
bear  a  terrible  grief." 

"Lady  Serenity,  what  has  happened?  Your 
wire  only  said  that  David  needed  us." 

"I  could  not  bear  to  tell  you  what  it  was,  dear 
friends." 

"Tell  us  now,"  Nan  begged. 
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"David's  eyes  have  been  affected  by  a  con- 
tagious disease,  contracted  from  a  patient.  The 
disease  is  called  trachoma.  He  thinks,  and  the 
consulting  physicians  think,  the  germ  to  be  in- 
curable." 

"You  mean — ?"  Nan  gasped. 

"I  mean  that  unless  a  miracle  happens,  our 
David  must  lose  his  eyes." 

"Oh,  no,"  Nan  cried,  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"But  you  —  what  do  you  think,  Lady  Se- 
renity?" Philip  asked. 

"I  think  the  miracle  will  happen.  I  have 
faith  to  believe  that  it  must  happen  I" 

"That  is  the  way  to  face  it,"  he  answered  her. 

"But,  David  —  is  he  —  can  he  still — " 

"Yes,  he  still  sees." 

David  called  from  the  other  room.  "You  go 
to  him,  Phihp;  he  will  be  so  glad  that  you  are 
here." 

"What 's  to  be  done?  What 's  to  be  done?" 
sobbed  Nan.  "I  Ve  known  what  blindness 
means.  Serenity." 
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"Do  you  remember,  Nan,  the  night  you  came 
down  from  the  moimtain  and  told  me  of  your 
love  for  David?" 

Nan's  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  Serenity,  and 
she  nodded. 

"I  talked  to  you  then  as  I  would  have  talked 
to  my  own  child,  if  I  saw  her  facing  the  danger 
you  faced." 

"I  know.  You  showed  me  the  way,  Se- 
renity." 

"Nan,  has  peace  of  mind  come  to  you  along 
that  way,  dear?" 

"Yes,  and  more  happiness  than  I  ever  dared 
to  hope  for." 

"You  said  the  other  day  your  triangle  was 
complete.     Was  that  the  whole  truth?" 

"Yes,  Serenity." 

"Thank  you.  I  ask  you  these  things  because 
of  what  I  mean  to  do." 

"What  is  it  you  mean  to  do?" 

"To  marry  David." 

"Marry  David?     You  —  Serenity?" 

"Yes." 
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"Why  have  I  never  thought  of  that?  Why, 
that  is  right.  That  is  foreordained!  Serenity, 
it  is  the  fitting  end  for  you  both,  the  mating  of 
rare  souls!" 

"It  is  only  a  makeshift  marriage,  Nan. 
David  needs  me,  and  I  must  be  with  him  to  fight 
this  thing  out." 

"How  like  you,  Serenity." 

"I  Ve  had  a  hard  struggle  to  make  him  see  it 
so.  He  feels  it  is  a  sacrifice  on  my  part,  and  he 
hates  the  idea  of  that." 

"Serenity,  it  is  a  sacrifice.  No  woman  could 
make  a  greater  one,"  Nan  answered  her  sol- 
emnly. 

"Nothing  I  can  do  for  David  Porter  is  a  sac- 
rifice," Serenity  replied. 

Nan  rose  silently  and  looked  into  the  other 
woman's  face,  then  she  put  her  arms  about  her 
and  buried  her  face  on  the  older  woman's  breast. 
David  and  Philip  came  upon  them  so,  and  hesi- 
tated at  the  door,  but  Serenity's  smile  beckoned 
them. 

"Come  in,  dear  friends." 
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Nan  turned  and  David  came  to  her. 

"You  must  not  grieve  for  me,  Nanette,"  he 
said  quickly.  *'I  'm  glad  to  have  you  here,  you 
and  Philip.  You  help  Serenity  and  me,  do 
they  not,  dear?"     She  nodded. 

"Philip,  I  want  you  and  Nan  to  do  what  you 
can  to  make  this  blessed  woman  see  what  mad- 
ness it  is  for  her  to  think  of  marrying  me." 

"Dr.  David,  I  am  on  Serenity's  side.  I  think 
she  is  right." 

"Right  to  waste  her  splendid  self  on  a  crippled 
thing?  To  give  up  her  work,  to  cut  herself  off 
in  her  prime?" 

Serenity  interrupted  him  gently.  "Philip, 
dear,  I  want  you  and  Nan  to  understand  that  I 
love  David  and  my  only  happiness  lies  in  being 
with  him.  I  want  you  both  to  help  me.  Philip, 
will  you  take  David  with  you  and  go  now,  this 
morning,  to  get  a  marriage  license?  And  will 
you  arrange  for  us  to  be  married  at  noon  to-day 
at  the  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner?" 

"Serenity  — "  David  said. 

"David,  dear  David,  please  let  me  finish.     Nan 
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and  Philip,  I  want  you  both  to  come  with  us  to 
see  us  married." 

"I  never  agreed  to  any  plan  with  such  happi- 
ness in  my  life!"  Philip  answered.  "Dr.  David, 
I  think  you  are  the  most  to-be-envied  man  I 
know,  since  Serenity  Sargent  has  distinguished 
you  with  her  love." 

David  went  to  Serenity  and  laid  his  arms 
about  her  shoulders,  and  lifted  her  face  to  his. 
Silently  he  sealed  her  lips  with  his  kiss  and 
turned  to  Philip. 

"Shall  we  go  now,  Philip?"  his  voice  shook 
with  an  overpowering  emotion. 

"We  will  come  back  for  you  in  two  hours. 
Will  you  be  ready?"  Philip  asked  them. 

"I  am  ready  now,"  Serenity  answered. 

"Shall  you  come  back  here?"  Nan  asked  after 
they  had  gone. 

"Yes,  we  will  stay  here  until  the  doctors  think 
the  die  is  cast.  After  that  we  will  go  up  to  the 
cabins  for  a  while.  I  'm  sick  for  the  want  of 
my  mountains." 
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"You  have  no  plan  for  the  future,  dear,  in 
case  — i 

"Not  yet.  Maybe  David  and  I  shall  write  a 
book,  up  there  in  the  mountains.  He  has  been 
trying  to  find  the  leisure  for  it,  for  a  long  time, 
and  now  the  chance  is  here." 

"What  are  we  to  do  without  you?"  Nan 
cried. 

"You  and  Philip  will  work  out  your  lives 
worthily  now  that  you  have  found  yourselves, 
and  each  other." 

"You  saw  clearly  for  me  once.  Serenity,  and 
I  see  clearly  now  for  you.  I  believe  that  this 
is  going  to  work  out  all  right." 

"Of  course,  that,  even  if  it  means  blindness 
for  my  man." 

"I  mean  without  that.  I  know  it  —  I  feel  it 
inside  me  here." 

"Thank  you,  dear;  your  faith  helps." 

David  and  Philip  were  back  again  at  half 
past  eleven,  and  they  all  drove  to  the  Little 
Church.     It  was  a  bright,  sunny,  wintry  day. 
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As  they  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  David  lifted 
his  head. 

"Thank  you,  old  Sol,  for  shining  on  this  day, 
and  thank  God  I  can  see  you  still,"  he  added. 

They  went  into  the  silent  church  and  found 
the  rector  in  his  study.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
talk  they  came  to  stand  before  the  altar  and  the 
minister  read  the  beautiful  sacred  words  that 
made  David  and  Serenity  man  and  wife. 

When  the  service  was  over  and  they  had  taken 
leave  of  the  rector  and  come  to  the  carriage 
again,  Nan  said: 

"Dr.  David,  would  it  tire  you  too  much  to 
come  to  our  house  and  have  your  luncheon  with 
Philip  and  me?  Serenity,  could  you,  dear?  It 
would  give  us  such  joy." 

"If  David  is  not  too  tired." 

"No  —  no,  I  never  felt  better.  Let  us  go. 
It  seems  fitting  that  Nan  and  Philip  should  be 
a  part  of  our  wedding  day." 

So  they  went  to  the  Brandons'  and  had  their 
feast.     It  was  the  happiest  sort  of  occasion,  with 
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toasts  and  loving  cups,  and  little  Philip  in  for 
dessert.  Just  as  they  were  finishing,  Mrs. 
Mudge  came  in. 

"This  is  nice.  I  did  n't  expect  to  see  you  all. 
What  brought  you  back,  Nan?  I  ran  in  to  get 
your  address  from  the  servants." 

"The  loveliest  thing  brought  us  back!  Ma- 
thilda, this  is  an  occasion.  I  want  you  to  meet 
Dr.  David  Porter  and  Mrs.  David  Porter  1" 

''Whatr 

'Tt  is  true,  Mrs.  Mudge,"  David  smiled. 

"It  can't  be  true.  Perfect  things  do  not 
happen  like  that  in  this  world.  You  made  it 
up." 

"It  has  happened  this  time,"  Philip  answered 
her. 

"Then  invent  me  a  new  word  to  say.  I  will 
not  use  any  of  the  hackneyed  old  things  you  say 
to  ordinary  folks  who  get  married." 

"We're  ordinary  folks,  Mrs.  Mudge.  The 
only  extraordinary  thing  about  us  is  our  happi- 
ness," Serenity  said. 
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Mrs.  Mudge  wrung  their  hands  in  silence  and 
started  for  the  door. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Mathilda?" 

"Into  the  hall  closet." 

"What  for?" 

"I  told  you  I  always  went  into  the  closet  to 
cry." 

"But  you  are  n't  going  to  cry  about  us," 
David  challenged. 

"No  —  I  'm  going  to  cry  because  I  can't  think 
of  that  new  word,"  she  called  back. 

A  little  later  the  Porters  took  their  departure, 
promising  the  Brandons  that  they  would  see 
them  the  next  day.  They  drove  back  to  the 
apartment  in  silence,  hand  clasped  in  hand. 
When  David  had  closed  the  door  behind  them, 
shutting  out  the  world,  he  went  to  Serenity  and 
took  her  in  his  arms. 

"Now,  let  me  look  at  you.  Serenity  —  my 
wife,"  he  said  softly. 

She  smiled  at  him  bravely,  although  she  read 
in  his  deep  scrutiny  the  fact  that  he  was  laying 
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away  in  his  memory  every  feature,  every  Kne, 
every  look,  to  last  him  for  the  years  to  come. 
She  drew  his  head  down  and  set  her  lips  upon 
his  eyelids. 

"David  —  my  husband,"  she  whispered. 
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RENEWAL 

THE  Porters  stayed  on  quietly  in  David's 
apartment,  co-operating  with  the  physi- 
cians interested  in  Dr.  Porter's  case.  Serenity 
famiharized  herself  with  every  phase  of  the 
disease,  and  heart  and  soul  she  strove  to  help 
her  husband  endure  the  ever-increasing  burden. 
The  thought  of  it  was  never  out  of  his  mind, 
because  of  his  determination  to  make  his  case 
count,  as  he  had  said. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  limit  set  by  the 
doctors  for  the  complete  destruction  of  his  sight, 
he  could  still  see.  His  nerves,  however,  had 
nearly  reached  the  breaking  point,  so  another 
consultation  was  called.  It  was  decided  that  Se- 
renity should  take  him  up  to  the  mountains,  and 
that  each  of  the  doctors  on  the  case  should  hold 
himself  free  to  go  to  David  at  some  time  dur- 
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ing  the  next  three  months  to  study  and  work 
on  him.  They  chose  the  cleverest  young  doctor 
in  New  York  to  accompany  the  Porters  and  to 
take  charge  of  the  case. 

Serenity's  courage,  up  to  the  point  of  de- 
parture, had  never  faltered.  She  encompassed 
David  with  hope,  with  cheerfulness,  and  with 
love,  but  even  her  brave  spirit  was  tried  to  the 
end  of  endurance,  when  David  began  to  set  his 
house  in  order.  She  sensed  his  behef  that  this 
was  his  farewell  to  active  life,  and  she  watched 
his  stoical  preparations  for  the  end,  with  sick- 
ening terror  in  her  own  heart.  If  he  de- 
spaired, why  was  it  that  she  must  hope  on?  She 
worked  it  out,  woman-wise,  that  he  had  only 
science  and  experience  to  base  his  decision  on, 
exact  man-made  basis,  but  she  had  a  larger  vi- 
sion, a  clearer  view,  for  she  looked  through  the 
eyes  of  Faith.  Faith,  which  had  no  scientific 
basis,  but  which  was  before  science  and  will  be 
after.  She  said  this  over  to  herself  again  and 
again  to  keep  up  her  courage. 

When  all  of  David's  affairs  were  settled  up, 
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as  if  in  preparation  for  death;  when  the  apart- 
ment was  dismantled,  the  trunks  had  gone  and 
the  taxicab  was  at  the  door  to  take  them  to  the 
station,  Serenity  waited  for  David  to  join  her, 
conscious  that  he  was  under  a  great  strain.  He 
went  all  over  the  familiar  place,  in  and  out  of 
every  room,  and  back  to  where  she  waited  in  the 
library,  the  scene  of  so  many  happy  hours  to- 
gether. 

There  he  stood  and  looked  at  the  walls,  at  the 
ceiling,  out  of  the  windows  which  looked  toward 
the  sea.  It  was  all  redolent  with  memories. 
His  control  all  at  once  shpped  leash,  and  he  dug 
his  nails  into  the  flesh  of  his  palms. 

"Oh,  God  — Oh,  God!"  was  torn  out  of  him. 
A  cry  full  of  defiance,  rebellion,  an  agony  of 
reproach. 

"Dearest,"  Serenity  said  gently. 

"I  know,  I  know!"  he  answered.  "But  I  've 
fought  Nature  every  inch  of  the  way  for  years, 
and  thwarted  her,  and  now  —  tliis  is  defeat. 
Why  should  I  endure  this?" 

"Defeat?     Not  yet.     No  white  flag  flies  from 
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our  turret  yet,  David  Porter!"  she  called  to 
him. 

At  the  station  were  Nan  and  Philip  and  the 
Mudges,  many  nurses  and  doctors  from  the  hos- 
pital, and  friends  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  gathered 
to  send  them  off  cheerfully.  They  were  all 
painfully  lively,  all  referring  to  the  time  when 
they  would  welcome  the  Porters  back,  all  know- 
ing in  their  hearts  that  this  was  farewell.  The 
stateroom  was  so  full  of  flowers  and  fruits  and 
books  and  trophies  that  there  was  scarcely  room 
for  the  Porters.  A  gift  and  a  message  from  the 
children  almost  upset  David's  terrible  calm. 
The  doctors  had  not  allowed  him  to  go  to  the 
hospital  to  say  good-bye  to  them,  fearful  of  the 
nervous  strain,  so  this  loving  remembrance  from 
the  children  had  been  sent  him,  and  it  touched 
him  deeply. 

At  last  the  good-byes  were  said  and  they  were 
under  way.  Serenity  watched  with  alarm  the 
reaction  that  set  in  when  the  strain  was  over. 
It  was  as  if  David  had  cast  off  the  garments 
of  virility,  and  slipped  into  the  vesture  of  old 
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age.  He  gave  himself  up  completely  to  col- 
lapse and  the  journey  was  a  difficult  one. 

Always,  Serenity  held  to  the  thought  of  the 
healing  of  the  mountains.  This  was  the  second 
time  she  had  fled  to  them  for  help,  bearing  her 
dearest  and  best  in  her  arms.  She  thought  back 
to  that  other  day  when  she  had  brought  her  poet 
out  on  this  journey.  Her  child,  he  had  been. 
She  had  mothered  him  many  a  month,  holding 
off  death  with  her  hand,  and  when  at  last  the 
time  had  come  for  him  to  go,  there  had  been  no 
rebellion,  no  struggle  for  either  of  them. 
Death  had  long  been  an  inmate  of  their  house- 
hold, and  she  had  laid  the  poet-boy  in  his  arms, 
sure  of  his  gentle  care. 

But  now  she  came  in  no  such  spirit.  She 
brought  her  mate,  vein  of  her  heart,  the  core  of 
her  life,  to  drink  the  elixir  Nature  brews.  She 
would  fight  all  the  forces  of  life  and  death  if 
need  be,  she  would  outface  God  Himself. 

To  the  end  of  helping  him  she  planned  un- 
ceasingly. How  best  to  arouse  his  spirit,  that 
was  the  test.     Once  call  that  to  arms,  and  the 
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body  would  respond  mechanically.  She  feared 
that  if  once  he  dropped  into  invalidism  and  old 
age,  she  would  never  be  able  to  reclaim  him. 
She  and  young  Dr.  Holmes  held  long  consulta- 
tions, while  David  slept.  They  agreed  that  he 
must  not  be  set  aside,  as  one  disabled,  but  rather 
made  to  play  an  active  part  in  their  common 
Hfe. 

They  arrived  at  HiUtop  in  the  early  after- 
noon, and  went  on  up  to  camp,  for  David  would 
hear  of  no  delay.  He  seemed  more  and  more 
anxious  to  get  to  the  cabin,  as  the  journey 
neared  the  end. 

"I  mean  to  lie  out  on  a  rock  for  a  week,  in 
the  sun,  and  never  move,"  he  told  them. 

"Not  at  all.  Sir,"  Serenity  answered. 
"There  '11  be  no  lying  in  the  sun  for  any  of  us, 
until  we  get  that  camp  settled  and  habitable." 

"Better  have  some  men  come  up  from  Hilltop 
to  do  that.     I  'm  no  use,  now." 

"We  '11  see  about  that.  Dr.  David  Porter!" 

They  found  that  he  was  very  tired  when  they 
finally  reached  the  camp,  so  they  had  an  early 
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supper,  and  made  up  his  bed  out  on  the  covered 
porch,  where  he  always  slept. 

"I  think  maybe  this  is  what  I  need,  Wife,"  he 
said,  as  she  kissed  him  good-night.  He  could 
not  see  the  tears  that  dimmed  her  eyes,  nor  did  he 
guess  them  from  her  hearty  tone. 

"Of  course,  it  is  what  you  need,  my  Man. 
This  is  our  beginning,  not  our  end." 

"I  '11  credit  any  miracle  to  you.  Serenity." 

They  took  up  the  simple  life  of  the  hills,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  pause,  pregnant  with  tragedy, 
between  the  old  days  when  the  Brandons  were 
with  them,  and  these  days  when  they  were  alone. 
From  the  first.  Serenity  demanded  much  of  Da- 
vid. She  never  spared  him,  she  never  admitted 
that  there  was  need  for  special  care.  Together, 
aided  by  Dr.  Holmes,  they  set  the  camp  to  rights. 
David  cut  trees  for  firewood,  did  all  sorts  of  odd 
jobs  and  carpenter  work,  and  finally  Serenity 
conceived  the  idea  that  they  needed  another  room 
in  the  cabin.  All  three  of  them  pored  over 
plans  for  a  week ;  David  ordered  up  lumber,  and 
the  crisp,  bright  days  of  April  found  them  all 
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hard  at  work,  the  men  doing  the  construction 
work,  with  Serenity  as  assistant. 

They  grew  very  fond  of  young  Dr.  Holmes, 
who  proved  an  enthusiastic  mountaineer.  Their 
mountain  trips  were  only  temporarily  inter- 
rupted by  the  carpentering  and  the  spring  thaw. 

When  the  new  room  was  finished,  they  made 
furniture  for  it,  out  of  the  rough-hewn  limbs  of 
trees.  They  were  as  completely  absorbed  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  national  importance.  There 
was  some  talk  of  the  Brandons  coming  up  for  a 
visit,  as  soon  as  the  Spring  was  finally  encamped 
on  the  hilltops,  and  David  was  determined  to 
have  the  new  room  ready. 

His  own  case  naturally  fell  into  the  back- 
ground. Dr.  Holmes  was  faithful  and  untiring 
in  his  treatments,  and  when  the  Boston  specialist 
came  up  to  camp  to  spend  two  days  with  them,  he 
admitted  that  he  was  puzzled,  and  that  for  the 
first  time  he  had  hope. 

"You  're  over-sanguine,  I  think,  my  friend," 
David  answered  him,  "but  all 's  well  with  me.  I 
know  now  that  my  wife  was  right.     There  is 
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something  else  in  life  for  me,  other  work  to  do, 
even  if  the  eyes  must  go." 

Serenity  and  Dr.  Holmes  clasped  hands  in  new 
courage. 

"Keep  up  his  nerve  like  tliis,  and  maybe  we  '11 
straighten  him  out  yet.  Of  course,  this  treat- 
ment is  absolutely  new;  it  is  an  experiment,  but 
with  his  constitution,  well,  I  'm  hopeful  in  spite 
of  myself." 

Day  after  day  Serenity  watched  her  man  pull 
himself  back  to  health  and  sanity.  On  their 
mountain  chmbs  he  was  the  one  who  would  go 
the  highest,  who  never  thought  of  fatigue.  He 
ate  and  slept  like  a  growing  boy,  and  his  laugh 
rose  from  the  grave  where  he  had  buried  it.  Joy 
sang  in  Serenity's  heart  —  a  psean  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving. 

Spring  finally  came  over  the  mountain  tops, 
unrolled  her  green  flower-decked  carpet  and 
loosed  the  birds.  Warm-scented  airs  blew  across 
the  world,  and  beauty  wrapped  the  hill  dwellers, 
close,  like  a  curtain.  On  the  wings  of  the  first 
warm  winds  came  a  letter  from  Nan  and  Philip 
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saying  that  the  call  was  too  much  for  them ;  they 
were  on  their  way  to  the  beloved  heights,  with  the 
baby  and  the  nurse. 

"Is  n't  it  fine  to  think  of  having  them  here 
again?"  David  said,  as  Serenity  finished  the  let- 
ter. 

"Yes,  and  yet  I  almost  resent  any  new  element 
in  our  Paradise." 

David  swept  her  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 
"I  '11  welcome  them.  I  want  them  to  come  and 
see  what  my  Woman  has  done  for  me." 

"What  have  I  done  for  you,  David?"  she  teased 
him. 

"I  want  them  to  see  how  she  picked  me  up,  an 
old  abandoned  craft,  scorned  by  its  owner, 
mocked  at  by  its  crew;  how  she  labored  and 
patched  and  polished  until  she  had  transformed 
it  into  a  man-of-war,  fit  for  the  high  seas." 

"Aye,  beloved,  and  freighted  it  with  a  cargo  of 
hopes  and  dreams  and  new  ambitions.  Is  it  not 
so,  my  David?" 

"Yes,  that  is  the  best  of  it  all.  You  've  given 
me  back  my  work  —  the  new  work  that  I  see  I 
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am  to  do.  Oh,  heart  of  my  heart,  what  an  in- 
grate  I  would  be  to  complain  at  anything,  since  I 
have  you." 

"You  mean  since  we  have  each  other." 

"Only  one  thing  troubles  me  now.  I  know 
that  I  can  be  spared  from  the  world;  mine  was 
only  the  healing  of  bodies.  But  have  I  the  right 
to  keep  you  here  with  me,  dear  healer  of  souls? 
There  are  so  few  dedicated  to  that  high  restora- 
tion. Never  a  soul  glimpses  your  soul,  Seren- 
ity, which  does  not  go  on  refreshed." 

"Who  can  tell  what  the  future  holds  for  us, 
dear  heart,  and  why  trouble  about  it  now? 
When  the  call  comes  we  will  answer  it,  but  this 
time  is  for  us,  and  only  us  —  it  is  our  renewal 
time.  We  are  drinking  in  the  import  of  these 
golden  silences  about  us;  we  are  drawing  into  us 
vigor  and  poise  and  steadfastness,  as  these  trees 
draw  up  the  sap  from  Mother  Earth." 

"Renewal  time  —  the  quickening  time,"  he 
mused.  "The  time  of  the  singing  birds  has 
come,  and  the  fig  tree  putteth  forth  green 
leaves." 
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"And  in  good  time  the  fig  tree  beareth  fruit, 
dear,  because  Nature  wills  it  so.  But  the  fig  tree 
has  no  thought  of  the  fruit  when  it  putteth  forth 
green  leaves,"  she  smiled  at  him. 

"You  'd  have  me  read  my  lesson  in  that  ?" 

"Truly,  if  sun  and  sap  and  rain  inevitably 
bring  the  fig  tree  to  fruit,  can  we  doubt  that  joy 
and  love  and  sorrow  bear  just  as  surely?" 

"No,  beloved  among  women,  we  cannot 
doubt — 

"Blinded,  befogged,  we  grope  our  way, 
Disheartened  often,  yet,  please  God, 
Toward  the  eternal  verities  we  creep !" 


THE   END 
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